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“O NAVA’I!” IMITATION, INNOVATION, AND THE INVENTION OF A 


CENTRAL ASIAN LITERARY ICON, 1500-1900 


Mir Nizam al-Din ‘Alt Shir Nava’ (844-906 A.H./A.D. 1441-1501) was the 
most prestigious non-royal personality of the second-half of the fifteenth-century in 
Timurid-ruled Herat: a major figure in political life as the lieutenant and confidante of the 
ruler Sultan Husayn Bayqara (r. 1470-1506); a major land-holder and property owner, 
responsible for the construction or endowment of 370 buildings and public works projects 
in Khurasan; a major patron of the literary, decorative, and musical arts; and author of 
thirty works, mainly in Chaghatay Turki, in all the major literary genres. This dissertation 
examines the crucial role played by readers in sustaining and spreading his literary legacy 
throughout the Turco-Persian literary sphere—principally Central Asia, India, Iran and 
the Ottoman lands—from the time of his death up to the end of the nineteenth century. 

Using the concept of “excorporated texts” (textual fragments extracted from the 
corpus of Nava'l’s attested works) four chapters focus on a manuscript work or genre of 
works to illustrate how readers created a corpus of critical and interpretative material 
surrounding Nava'l’s writing with a view to explaining both his historical significance 
and the meanings underpinning his writing. An additional chapter proposes some 
alternative ways of thinking about Nava’, principally as a translator between Persian and 
Turkic literary cultures and as an exemplar of world literature, i.e., he and his works were 


examined across a broad range of geographical locations and in multiple languages. 


The materials examined include: Persian biographical dictionaries, which 
explained and situated Nava’l within Persianate literary culture; manuscript redactions or 
recensions of his poetry, which illustrate the interpretive and editorial decisions 
underpinning the edition of Nava’l’s writing; a form of response poetry called 
mukhammas, which represents his reception and interpretation by poets; and dictionaries 
for the explication of Chaghatay Turkish, of which Nava’ was held to be exemplar. Each 


of these works illustrates the importance of the act of reading and reception in the 


maintenance of a writer’s legacy after his death. 


Ron Sela, Ph.D. 


Devin DeWeese, Ph.D. 


Paul Losensky, Ph.D. 


Kaya Sahin, Ph.D. 
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Notes on transliteration and usage 

I have transliterated in-text quotations of Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman Turkish 
according to the system devised by the International Journal of Middle East Studies. 
Many of the works discussed herein were produced in a Persianate environment, so I 
have tended towards Persian transliteration of Arabic loans. 

I have transliterated in-text quotations of words and phrases from Chaghatay 
Turki according to the system outlined by Janos Eckmann in his Chaghatay Manual." 1 
have used this system consistently throughout rather than add to the reader’s confusion 
by introducing a separate system for Central Asian Turkic works written during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In this system, one glyph equals one segment. 
Arabic and Persian loans in Chaghatay Turki are transliterated according to the MMES 
system. 

Stand-alone dates and date-ranges are for the Common Era (C.E.), unless 
otherwise noted. The Hijrah (A.H.) and Iranian Hijrah-shamsi (Sh.) calendar systems are 
used solely in relation to dates of manuscript copying and book publication. Where two 


dates appear together, the first is C.E. and the second is A.H. (or Sh.). 


' Janos Eckmann, Chaghatay Manual, (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University, 1966), 25-7. 
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I took the pieces you threw away, 
put them together by night and day, 
washed by rain and dried by sun, 

a million pieces all in one. 


Howard Finster 
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Introduction 


Overture 

This dissertation is not simply a textual and contextual analysis of the works of ‘Alt Shir 
Nava 1 at the moment of their first production. What lends art its durability is the 
willingness of the audience to engage with it and promote it. Therefore, this study is a 
textual and contextual analysis of iterations of his work both during and after his lifetime. 
The transmission of Nava'1’s work down the centuries was never simply a case of 
copying and recopying, of transmission and retransmission. It was a heuristic process of 
understanding, interpreting, and applying the texts in a lived environment; in other words, 
these were “living” texts: “All texts occupy determinate social spaces, both as products of 
the social world of authors and as textual agents at work in that world, with which they 


oo 1 


entertain often complex and contestatory relations.” The men (and they were mostly 
men, with a few notable exceptions) received and interpreted Nava'l within the context of 
their worlds, and it was often wrapped up with their own literary endeavors. That said, 
this is principally a study of literary transmission rather than social analysis and a study 
of writers as readers, of how certain authors in the Turco-Persian world during the 
sixteenth—nineteenth centuries reflected upon the work of one writer in particular, ‘Ali 
Shir Nava’l, and how this resulted in his canonization as “the Chaucer of the Turks.” 

This study explores modes of literary influence and their impact upon writers and 


readers, with the aim of establishing of what ‘Alt Shir Nava’l’s reputation was and why 


he was considered important. In our case, what distinguished Nava’ from his 


' Gabrielle M. Spiegel, “History, Historicism, and the Social Logic of the Text in the Middle 
Ages,” Speculum 65, no. 1 (1990): 77. 


predecessors and contemporaries, what was distinctive and innovative about his work, 
and what compelled readers and writers to preserve and promote his work after his 
death—what Ed Finn refers to as the “afterlife of reception””—1to the extent that he 
remained the most important figure in the history of Chaghatay Turki literature up to the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The remainder of this introduction now describes the parameters, limits, and goals 

of the study with regards to the following: 

a) theses and core arguments (including definitions of key terms); 

b) theoretical framework; 

c) methodology; 

d) sources; 


e) outline of study. 


Theses and core arguments 
We know now that a text is not a line of words releasing a single ‘theological’ 
meaning (the ‘message’ of the Author-God) but a multi-dimensional space in 
which a variety of writings, none of them original, blend and clash. The text is a 
tissue of quotations drawn from innumerable centers of culture.” 

The over-arching thesis of this study is that the establishment of ‘Ali Shir Nava’l as the 

paramount figure in the literary culture of Islamic Central Asia‘ in the sixteenth— 


nineteenth centuries, from the end of the Timurid dynasty until the Russian conquest, was 


the result of imitative and revisionist practices in literary historiography, manuscript 


* Ed Finn, Becoming Yourself: The Afterlife of Reception, online version, Pamphlets of the 
Stanford Literary Lab 3, 2013, http://litlab.stanford.edu/LiteraryLabPamphlet3.pdf. 

Roland Barthes, “The Death of the Author,” in Image, Music, Text, trans. Stephen Heath (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1977), 146. 

A Meaning the regions of Khurasan, Mawarannahr, Turkestan, and the Ferghana valley, and in 
particular the city-states of Khiva, Bukhara, and Khogand. 


copying, response poetry, and lexicography that established him as an iconic figure in the 
imagination of writers and readers not just in Central Asia, but also India, Iran, and the 
Ottoman lands. The accretion of work by and about Nava’l flowed in an informational 
cascade, in which the recipients at every stage exercised judgment not simply on the basis 
of independent collation and assessment of the fullest information available to them, but 
on decisions made by previous participants in the cascade.” This was a ‘strong’ and 
‘positive’ cascade, which drew its strength from interpretive communities consisting of 
members who were trained in the history, theory, and techniques of literary production. 
Membership in the community was predicated upon the acceptance of customary practice 
and thought.° Deviations from standard interpretation were permitted within a formalistic 
framework, principally the composition of ‘response’ poetry. This is referred to as an 
imitational cascade. This deviation allowed members to not only announce their debt of 
influence to a canonical predecessor, but also to apply for admission to the canon on the 
basis of favorable comparison with the aforementioned ancestor. Interpretation occurred 
at both the macro and micro levels: at the macro level, Naval was the subject of 
valorization and canonization by literary historians; at the micro level, the very language 
he used was reified and defined by lexicographers. At both these levels, and every one in 
between, readers sought to fix Nava'l within an interpretive context where his work could 
be read, understood, and appreciated. 

Robert Benton has coined the term “biomythography” to encapsulate the 


juxtaposition of fact and myth in literary biography: fact, representing the lived life of the 


° Sushil Bikhchandani, David Hirshleifer, and Ivo Welch, “A Theory of Fads, Fashion, Custom, 
and Cultural Change as Informational Cascades,” Journal of Political Economy 100, no. 5 (1992): 
992-1026. 

° Stanley Fish, /s There a Text in This Class?: The Authority of Interpretive Communities 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980), chap. 6. 


subject and confirmed by contemporary sources; and myth, representing the afterlife of 
the subject, when his life and works acquire a mythical sheen through the accretion of 
stories not supported by the historical record. He remarks: “Biomythography dissolves 
the distinction between the ‘actual life’ and the ‘posthumous life’, between the period of 
the biographee’s existence and the period of biographical interpretation that succeeds it.”” 
In this afterlife, what becomes important is not literal truths, but symbolic truths.* There 
is an obvious and easily accessible corpus of sources for the life of “Alt Shir Nava’t, but 
what is of interest here is the way in which a particular kind of historical story-telling 
serves as a way to idealize Nava'l’s poetic qualities. 

The canonization of Nava’l coincided with the (re)birth of the Persian literary 
historiographical tradition in 892/1486—7, when Dawlatshah Samarqandi compiled his 
genre-defining biographical dictionary, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’ (“Memories of Poets”). An 
acquaintance of Nava '1’s and a beneficiary of his largesse, Dawlatshah drew the outline 
of a biography that influenced the Persian literary historiography of India and Iran up 
through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In this tradition, Nava'I was always 
recognized as an author of principally Turki poetry, but one who primarily reflected 
Persian influences in terms of forms and themes. In short, he wrote Turkic works in a 
Persian style. This linguistic exchange challenges the tidy division of literary history by 
languages and celebrates instead the fuzzy or indistinct nature of the bilingual or 


multilingual writer and his environment. This bi- or multilingual engagement is apparent 


on the works of both Nava’l and his successors well into the nineteenth century. 


’ Michael Benton, Literary Biography: An Introduction (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009), 
63. 
* Tbid., 64. 


Discussing the genre of biographical dictionaries—whether of poets or 
saints—Chase Robinson argues, “Muslim biographers and prosopographers [...] were 
generally interested not so much in what made their subjects unique as in what made 
them exemplary, and they favored in their modes of characterization the external 
(appearance, speech, the sequence of events and actions) over the internal.”” This sense 
of exemplariness pervades accounts of Nava’l in the Persian biographical dictionaries 
from the time of his death up through the nineteenth century, but, contra Robinson, 
Nava'l was uniquely exemplary: he exemplified the best traditions of Persianate literary 
culture while writing principally in Turkic. The extensive corpus of Persian biographical 
writing on Nava'l prompts us to ask the questions of where, when, how, and by whom he 
was sanctified as an icon of Central Asian Turkic literary culture and why it became 
necessary to separate him from his Persianate background. The simple answer can be 
found in the sheer volume of materials (e.g., manuscript copies of his work, dictionaries, 
response poetry) relating to Nava'l that were produced in Khiva and Khogand from the 
late eighteenth century onwards. Unlike the tazkira compilers of India and Iran who 
positioned Nava’ firmly within the Persianate literary sphere, the poets and literary 
historians of the Uzbek ‘tribal’ principalities viewed him as a regional phenomenon. 

Biographical dictionaries of Persian poets served one kind of interpretive 
community; manuscript copies of his work served another. Unlike literary scholars who 
are concerned with establishing definitive readings of texts and critical editions based on 
them, i.e., the modus operandi of classical or comparative philology, I am interested in 


the varieties of readings and editions; I am not interested in establishing an authentic 


* Chase F. Robinson, Islamic Historiography, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 
62. 


reading of any of his texts, but rather I want to determine what the variety of copies and 
redactions of his works reveals about readers and writers in the Turco-Persian world in 
the sixteenth—nineteenth centuries. The dialectic of norm and deviation is indicative of 
the mental struggle that defines critical appreciation. Although Nava'l oversaw the 
compilation of a four-part redaction of his Turkic poetry (Khaza ‘in al-ma Gni, 
“Treasuries of poetic meanings”) shortly before his death, compilations of his poetry 
bearing the title Divan-i Nava i—divan meaning here a collection of poetry by a single 
author in which the poems are arranged alphabetically by final letter—very rarely reflect 
this authoritative version, and instead we are left with hundreds of different recensions of 
his work, varying in length and contents, presumably reflecting either editorial decisions 
on the part of the copyists or the critical reaction of the intended audience. Each copy was 
unique and the accumulation of so many of them demonstrates a commitment to 
preserving the corpus of Nava’i, while reserving the right to amend its form.’ It is a 
process that shares characteristics with a phenomenon that recent scholars of the 
European Renaissance have described as anachronic history: “Anachronism was not an 
aberration, then, but ‘a structural condition of artefacts’, and the primary value of these 
very old things lay in their ‘referential authority’ to auratic originals deemed even more 
ancient, not in any revelation of the stylistic genius of their creator, let alone of the social 


soll 


moment of their making.” Interpretive communities accepted the need for texts, but did 


not insist upon an edition frozen in form, since they were not interested in merely 


'° See also the similar remarks in Nathan Light, “Slippery Paths: The Performance and 
Canonization of Turkic Literature and Uyghur Muqam Song in Islam and Modernity” (Ph.D. 
diss., Indiana University, 1998), 413-15. 

'' Hal Foster, “‘Preposterous Timing.’ Review of Medieval Modern: Art out of Time, by 
Alexander Nagel and Depositions: Scenes from the Late Medieval Church and the Modern 
Museum, by Amy Knight Powell.,” London Review of Books 34, no. 21 (November 8, 2012): 12, 
http://www. lrb.co.uk/v34/n2 1 /hal-foster/preposterous-timing. 


preserving the literary legacy of “Alt Shir Nava’t, but in shaping and interpreting that 
legacy. The copyists did not constitute a homogenous community of cultural avatars 
dedicated to the pure replication and dispersal of an unadulterated literary corpus, but 
transmitted their version of the legacy of ‘Ali Shir Nava’1, based on a critical awareness 
conditioned by a wider knowledge of the literary canon and where ‘Ali Shir Nava’ fitted 
into it. In pursuing this line of argument, I draw a distinction between incorporated and 
excorporated texts: the former are Nava'T’s original texts preserved as a whole; the latter 
are textual fragments extracted from the corpus. This extraction of textual fragments is a 
process of doing things with texts: “The fact is (or, it follows) that writing can no longer 
designate an operation of recording, notation, representation, ‘depiction’ (as the Classics 
would say), rather, it designates exactly what linguists, referring to Oxford philosophy, 
call a performative, a rare verbal form (exclusively given in the first person and in the 
present tense) in which the enunciation has no other content (contains no other 
proposition) than the act by which it is uttered - something like the I declare of kings or 
the I sing of very ancient poets.”’” 

The idea of “doing things with (excorporated) texts” is characterized by the form 
of response (javab) poetry known as mukhammas, in which a responding poet expanded 
verses of another ghazal, with the effect of providing a gloss or commentary on the 
original. Nava’'I composed a handful of mukhammas, but the genre exploded in popularity 
among Central Asian Turkic poets of the eighteenth—nineteenth centuries.'* The 


mukhammas was an ideal vehicle for the conveyance of Nava'l’s influence into the work 


Q Barthes, “The Death of the Author,” 145-6. 

'8 See, e.g., Nodira, Devon: O’zbek va Fors-Tojik tillaridagi she’rlar, ed. Mahbuba Qodirova 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1963), 215-216; Uvaysiy, Devon, ed. Aziz Qayumov and E’tibor Ibrahimova 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1959), 93-94; Shermuhammad Munis, Tanlangan asarlar, ed. Yunus Yusupov 
(Tashkent, 1957), 309-10, 312-13, 314-15, 316-17, 318. 


of Turkic poets of Central Asia. I use “influence” as a shorthand here and throughout the 
dissertation for the ever-presence of Nava’l’s work within that of other people’s, but the 
term informational and imitational cascade (see below) better encapsulate the process by 
which readers actively appropriated and refashioned Nava'l’s work for their own 
purposes. The mukhammas form represented the effect of both the informational cascade 
and the interpretive community. Erkinov has argued that this influence was conterminous 
with the emergence of “Timurid mannerism” or “Neo-Timurid” stylings in Khoqandian 
and Khivan literary culture in the nineteenth century, in conjunction with processes of 
legitimation that sought to connect the ruling dynasties with their Timurid forebears." 

However, since the influence of Nava’l never really waned in the Turco-Persian 
literary sphere, I argue that the popularity of responses to the poetry of Nava’T was less 
about reviving a particular literary style as it was about recognizing that the path to 
innovation ran through the oases of imitation, and I call this a mimetic or imitational 
cascade. Moreover, discussions of style in literature need to be based on a broad analysis 
of the corpus of any given period or place that is accorded a style, based on the 


identification of author, language, time, place, and genre signals. The denomination of, 


say, a “Neo-Timurid” or, indeed, “Timurid” style can only take place if we can 


'* Aftandil Erkinov, “Timurid Mannerism in the Literary Contexts of Khiva under Muhammad 
Rahim-Khan II (based on the Anthology Majmu’a-yi Shu’ara-yi Firuz-Shahi),” International 
Institute of Central Asian Studies Bulletin no. 8 (2008): 58-65; idem, “Les Timourides, modéles 
de légitimité et les recueils poétiques de Kokand,” in Ecrit et culture en Asie centrale et dans le 
Monde turco-iranien, Xe-X1IXe siécles/Writing and Culture in Central Asia and the Turko-Iranian 
World, 10th-19th Centuries, ed. Maria Szuppe and Francis Richard (Paris: Association pour 
Vavancement des études iraniennes, 2009), 285-330; idem, Jmitation of Timurids and Pseudo- 
Legitimation: On the Origins of a Manuscript Anthology of Poems Dedicated to the Kokand 
Ruler Muhammad ’Ali Khan (1822-1842), Online Working Paper 5 (Halle-Wittenburg: Graduate 
School Asia and Africa in World Reference Systems, Martin-Luther-University, 2011); one set of 
narratives identifies a relationship between the ruling Ming of Khoqand and a mythical son of 
Babur called Alttin Beshik. See, e.g., Shir Muhammad Khigandi Akmal, “Amir-nama (‘Umar 
Khan),” n.d., fols. 38a—43a, MS. 2322, IVANRUz Fond I. 


demonstrate not only that such a style (or styles) exists, but that it consists of a unique set 
of shared and interlocking features, which together represent an underlying ethos. 
Moreover, an emphasis on alleged Timurid influences can lead one to overlook the effect 
of external and more modern influences upon Central Asian literature, for example from 
India, whose authors and mannerisms began to flow into Central Asia from the 
seventeenth century, as evinced by the copies of divans and bayazes for these authors 
present in Central Asian collections. 

Also emanating outside the region were dictionaries, glossaries, and lexicons that 
drew heavily on the work of ‘Ali Shir Naval for examples of Chaghatay Turk?. Within 
Nava'l’s own lifetime, Tali’ Imani—a native of Herat— had compiled a glossary, Bada i’ 
al-lughat, based largely on his works, but thereafter lexical works for the explication of 
Chaghatay Turki were produced outside the classically-defined environs of Central Asia. 
These lexicographic works relates to the trends outlined above in which the passion for 
the works of “Ali Shir Nava’l was not confined to a specific geographical space, but 
rather reflected a common interest in him and his work across the Turco-Persian world 
and the sense that his work in particular represented the apogee of classical Chaghatay 
Turki. This shared passion is also indicated by the presence of informational cascades 
within the dictionaries, where it becomes apparent that the lexicographers were aware of 
the history of their genre and relied upon preceding works to inform their own projects. 
In the nineteenth century we can observe the proliferation of dictionaries within Central 
Asia, contemporaneous to the copying of divans and composition of mukhammases. The 


citation of his work by lexicographers highlighted not merely examples of given words or 


phrases; the citations themselves stood as aphorisms, or examples of the timeless wisdom 
of Nava’i.”° 

The examination and consideration of the literary historiographical material about 
Nava’l and the corpus of manuscript copies of his works challenges two long-held 
assumptions about his geographic and linguistic significance: that he was (is) purely a 
‘Central Asian’ author; and he was primarily a ‘Turkic’ writer. Both are wrong: Nava'T 
was an author whose eminence and influence transcended geographical spheres of 
cultural influence and he arguably achieved greater fame after his death outside of his 
milieu of Khurasan and Mawarannahr. Nava’l the ‘Central Asian’ author was a product 
of literary movements in the Khanates of Khoqand and Khiva during the nineteenth 
century, when rulers and writers in these two principalities sought to construct cultural 
complexes with roots in the Turco-Persian cultural legacy of the Timurids. However, in 
both regions cultural avatars sought to establish Chaghatay Turki as a literary language 
on a par with Persian, and when casting around for antecedents, they identified Nava’l as 


the perfect candidate. It is then—and only then—that Nava’l becomes recast as a Central 


Asian Turkic culture hero. 


Theory 
Driving this project forward is a simple fascination with how a writer’s reputation is 


maintained after his death. Recent studies of literary history have begun to reveal how 


'S One of the great remaining tasks of Navaiana is to match these citations to the original works, 
revealing which of these were the most important sources for lexicographers. 
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little of the written record holds our attention.'° Therefore, my attention is drawn not to 
writers in and of themselves, but writers as readers.'' Every principal source I consulted 
revealed a process by which a writer demonstrated his critical judgment through the 
attachment of a value judgment to a text based on criteria of tatste and aknolwedge. The 
writing act reflected the reading act. Evidence of the reading act can be found in the form 
of the excorporated text, the textual fragments extracted from the corpus of Nava'T’s 
work and used to trigger fresh compositions. Judgment was formed on the basis of an 
informational cascade, which flowed between interpretative communities. Finally, 
members of these interpretative communities demonstrated participated in imitational 
cascades, as they tried to balance fidelity to tradition with innovation in an effort to be 
accepted by their community as part of the canon. Taken together, these three concepts 
help explain how Nava’l’s works were transmitted, explained, and understood, 
accounting for both the materiality of the corpus of surviving manuscripts and his 
presence in the work of other writers. 

Readings are of different kinds. Experiential reading refers to the experiential 
relationship between the reader-writer and the text. Each one of the manuscript types I 
examine reflects the reader-writer’s experience of a text. The sum-total of the experience 
incorporates emotional, intellectual, and physical responses. They reflect the kinds of 
issues, problems, and anxieties that arise when a reader-writer engages with a text and 


realizes that he is responding to it. In short, texts trigger readers to compose new works. 


'® See, in particular, the chapter entitled ““The slaughterhouse of literature” in Franco Moretti, 
Distant Reading (London: Verso, 2013). 

'T William Giraldi, “The Writer as Reader: Melville and His Marginalia,” Los Angeles Review of 
Books, August 18, 2013, http://lareviewofbooks.org/essay/the-writer-as-reader-melville-and-his- 
marginalia. 
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The reader-writer is also engaged in a process of participatory reading. In each 
one of the case studies I engage with I have identified a participatory act by the reader- 
writer. An historian situates himself within the tradition of literary biography. A copyist 
edits and rearranges poems. A poet borrows from another. A lexicographer tries to allay 
his confusion. Each of these individuals is responding to a feeling or emotion that arose 
from reading a text. We will describe this is emotion-focused reading. 

Informational cascades help explain what may be described as “localized 


”!8 The basic model proposes: “An 


conformity” or “uniform social behavior. 
informational cascade occurs when it is optimal for an individual, having observed the 
actions of those ahead of him, to follow the behavior of the preceding individual without 


”!° The informational cascade explains the conundrum at 


regard to his own information. 
the heart of the information-driven, consumer age: rational-choice theory proposes that 
consumers make the choice that best suits their own needs, based on a reasoned analysis 
of the widest possible range of information available to them—except, often they don’t, 
or they limit themselves to a narrow range of information. So how, and why, do they 
make their choice? In large part, if the information is provided by external sources, and 
this happens to be a trusted or respected source, in this case another poet or highly 
regarded historian, then that influences the consumer’s decision. In other words, literary 
taste and critical judgment are formulated and conditioned by access to information 


9920 


provided by external sources: this is called “observational” or “social learning.” No-one 


discovers authors by themselves: this appears simple enough, but the traditional narrative 


'8 Bikhchandani, Hirshleifer, and Welch, “A Theory of Fads,” 992-3. 

” Thid., 994. 

°° Sushil Bikhchandani, David Hirshleifer, and Ivo Welch, “Learning from the Behavior of 
Others: Conformity, Fads, and Informational Cascades,” The Journal of Economic Perspectives 
12, no. 3 (1998): 153. 
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for explaining the ubiquity of Nava’I—“he was a great writer’”—does not explain 
anything. A writer needs readers, but those readers need to be led to the writer. In the 
modern context, this act of leadership or cultural curating is the job of editors, publishers, 
marketers, and critics. Things were different in the manuscript age: works were 
reproduced more slowly, for a smaller audience, and rarely for commercial gain. But the 
goal was the same: every work that dealt with Nava'T was an instrument for guiding 
readers in the development of their literary judgment. None of the works dealt with here 
left Nava’ in situ. The authors reframed Nava'l according to the demands of whichever 
genre they were composing in, and the likely response of the audience for whom they 
were writing. With regards to films, it has been noted, “audiences make hits or flops and 
they do it, not by revealing preferences they already have, but by discovering what they 
like.”*! Once readers have discovered what they like, they seek to protect it, which is 
where the informational cascade gains its strength: one of the principal ways to protect a 
work is to ensure that other readers hear about it. As Mary Douglas notes: “A literary 
genre that survives through many centuries, even millennia, is not a specially tough or 
resilient medium; it survives because it has been seen to be worth protecting.””” 

The value attached to the work of Nava’l was born of interpretive communities, 
which is to say groups of writers whose authority was based upon a combination of 
knowledge and understanding of literary history and their own creative output. Stanley 


Fish developed the concept of the interpretive community as a tool for explaining his 


proposition that “it is the reader who “makes” literature [...] the act of recognizing 


*! Arthur De Vany and W. David Walls, “Bose-Einstein Dynamics and Adaptive Contracting in 
the Motion Picture Industry,” The Economic Journal 106, no. 439 (1996): 1493. 

* Mary Douglas, Thinking in Circles: An Essay on Ring Composition (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2007), 143. 
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literature is not constrained by something in the text, nor does it issue from an 
independent and arbitrary will; rather, it proceeds from a collective decision as to what 
will count as literature, a decision that will be in force only so long as a community of 


”?3 Fish was not challenging the idea of a text 


readers or believers continues to abide by it. 
per se, but merely pointing out that what lent a text its power was its acceptance by a 
community of readers: “Interpretive communities are made up of those who share 
interpretive strategies not for reading (in the conventional sense) but for writing texts, for 
constituting their properties and assigning their intentions.””* Fish’s focus on the role of 
coeval or contemporaneous communities in assigning authority to texts overlaps with 
theories that seek to explain literature experience of the reader, principally reception 
theory. 

Roland Barthes argued for a new focus on the reader, rather than the author, as the 
driver of literary history: “A text is made of multiple writings, drawn from many cultures 
and entering into mutual relations of dialogue, parody, contestation, but there is one place 
where this multiplicity is focused and that place is the reader, not, as was hitherto said, 
the author. The reader is the space on which all the quotations that make up a writing are 
inscribed without any of them being lost; a text’s unity lies not in its origin, but its 


°° Hans Paul Jauss similarly argues for the centrality of the reader to literary 


destination. 
history and the development of aesthetics: “The historicity of literature rests not on an 


organization of ‘literary facts’ that is established post festum, but rather on the preceding 


*3 Fish, Is There a Text in This Class?, 11. 
* Tbid., 171. 
2 Barthes, “The Death of the Author,” 148. 
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°° However, unlike variations on the theory 


experience of the literary work by its readers. 
of interpretive communities which propose that, for example, audiences discover what 
they like, rather than what they already prefer, Jauss suggests that the reader’s response is 
attenuated by his or own expectations, based upon exposure to previous works of a 
similar ilk. In other words, they are conditioned by literary history: “The new text evokes 
for the reader (listener) the horizon of expectation and rules familiar from earlier texts, 
which are then varied, corrected, altered, or even just reproduced.””’ In this sense, it is 
very much the opposite of the interpretive community: it is the text that governs the 
reader, not the reader who governs the text. One of the main weaknesses of Fish’s 
formulation is that he fails to explain satisfactorily how the community is constituted in 
the first place. Interpretative communities of poets in Central Asia could be formed in a 
number of ways. There was the patron—client model, as epitomized by Nava’ and the 
poets he patronized in Herat. There was the cohort model, such as the women’s groups in 
nineteenth-century Khoqand. There was the consanguinity model, such as the uncle— 
nephew relationship of Mii’nis and Agahi. Finally, there was the professional model, as 
epitomized by the court bureaucrats in Khiva. 

When examining the dynamics of group responses to literature, we should 
consider the fundamental role of language. As Ardis Butterfield notes in regard to 
Chaucer: “The longer question concerns how city communities are created through 
language, and what role a poet plays in creating such notions of consensus. The way 


particular uses of language relate to particular locations in the world is a way of 


*° Hans Robert Jauss, Toward an Aesthetics of Reception, trans. Timothy Bahti (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1982), 20. 
*” Ibid., 23. 
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understanding how kinds of consensus develop.””* As we shall see, key individuals 
consciously set out to establish circles of readers and writers united by language or 
purpose. One further criticism of Fish’s formulation is that it is so drab and limited in 
scope. It doesn’t explain the seductive appeal of the act of interpretation or the 
interpretative community, particularly when considering aesthetics. In a powerful 
polemic on the primacy of beauty when considering art, Dave Hickey notes, “Susan 
Sontag insists in her diatribe ‘against interpretation’ that the problem is not interpretation 
(we all interpret=can't help but do so) but in the tyranny of interpretation.””” 

A persuasive and, for our purposes, pertinent counterpoint to the notion of the 
interpretive community may be found in the work of Stacey Liechti, who argues that the 
establishment of charitable foundations for the production and dissemination of texts 
seventeenth century Bukhara provided the raison d’étre for “communities of 
knowledge.”*° Significantly, her premise explains not simply the discussion and 
interpretation of texts, but also both their production and, in the case of already existing 
texts, assimilation by the community. But where this study diverges with the work of 
Liechti is over the kind of texts: in Liechti’s case, these are principally works of theology, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence (and some works of poetry), but in this case we are 
interested mainly in poetry. There is extensive work on the role of study groups in the 
reception and interpretation of texts, especially the importance of memorization as a form 


of replication, rather than physical copying. In his work on Moroccan study groups 


*8 Ardis Butterfield, The Familiar Enemy: Chaucer, Language, and Nation in the Hundred Years 
War (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 210. 

” Dave Hickey, The Invisible Dragon : Essays on Beauty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2009), 99. 

a Stacey Liechti, “Books, Book Endowments, and Communities of Knowledge in the Bukharan 
Khanate” (Ph.D. diss., New York University, 2008), 15-21. 
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during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Dale Eickelmann defined three overlapping 
activities through which “students acquired the necessary knowledge and personal 
contacts to achieve reputations as men of learning through three overlapping spheres of 


>! These are lesson circles (led by shaykhs), peer learning (informal study 


activity. 
groups), and sponsorship (the award of credentials). Physical texts were, therefore, part 
of the learning process, but did not dominate it. In work that dovetails with Eickelmann, 
Brinkley Messick focuses on the changing role of physical texts in Islamic education, 
noting the growing status of the fixed text is one of the features that distinguished French 
Colonial-era education from its pre-colonial equivalent.*” 

But like Liechti, both Messick and Eickelmann focus on texts for theological, 
philosophical, or juridical purposes. These are discussions of texts for the training of 
religious or legal scholars, whereas I am concerned with texts of a literary nature. The 
study of poetic circles in the Central Asian is quite limited, and what there is tends to be 
of a purely historical, descriptive nature.*’ The lone exception is Nurten Kilic-Schubel’s 
work on women poets of nineteenth-century Khogand. Some of these poets engaged 


directly with the work of Nava’t, but is extraneous to this study.** These networks or 


communities provided a safe space for study and writing, a counterpart to the better- 


*! Dale F. Eickelmann, “The Art of Memory: Islamic Education and Its Social Reproduction,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 20, no. 4 (1978): 500. 

*» Brinkley Morris Messick, The Calligraphic State: Textual Domination and History in a Muslim 
Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993). 

*3 See, for example, the Soviet-era classification of thirteenth/nineteenth-century poets in the 
khanate of Khoqand as either “progressive” or “reactionary”. V. A. Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti 
tarixi, vol. 2 (Tashkent: O’ qituvchi, 1967), 120; and on an earlier period, see Maria Eva Subtelny, 
“The Poetic Circle at the Court of the Timurid Sultan Husain Baiqara, and Its Political 
Significance, ” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1979). 

* Nurten Kilig-Schubel, “Writing Women: Women’s Poetry and Literary Networks in 
Nineteenth-Century Central Asia,” in Horizons of the World: Festschrift for Isenbike Togan, ed. 
Nurten Kilic-Schubel and Ilker Evrim Binbas (Istanbul: Ithaki, 2011), 406-40. 
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known examples of principally male-dominated learning-groups upon which scholarship 
has fixated. These groups allowed women to develop a social identity distinct from the 
social norms of the day, where they constructed a new venue for social action. It also 
provided a venue for women to provide a counterpoint to the predominantly 
heteronormative and homosocial ethos of literary (principally poetic) production in 
Khogand. 

Poets were also social actors: both Paul McLean, in his examination of Florentine 
epistolary culture during the Renaissance, and Mario Biagioli, in his striking study of the 
role of court patronage in the fostering of Galileo’s scientific breakthroughs, have 
demonstrated how knowledge-production, in the form of artistic and scientific output, 
was closely related to a desire on the part of the author or inventor to improve his social 


ey ea 


standing (what we would call “self-fashioning Artists and scientists sought patrons 


not only to support their endeavors, but also to secure their status, and comparable 
processes can be identified not only in Nava’l’s own time and locale, but also throughout 
Central Asia and further afield during the period under examination.*® The composition 


of poetry and the copying of manuscripts were mechanisms for establishing credentials 


and literary bona fides. The processes of imitation and innovation in literary creation 


> Paul D. McLean, The Art of the Network: Strategic Interaction and Patronage in Renaissance 
Florence (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2007); Mario Biagioli, Galileo, Courtier: The 
Practice of Science in the Culture of Absolutism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994); 
Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-fashioning : from More to Shakespeare (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 2005). 

*° Consider the efforts of a sixteenth-century bureaucrat and writer to ingratiate himself at the 
Ottoman court, as discussed in Cornell H. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman 
Empire The Historian Mustafa Ali (1541-1600) (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1986), chap. 3. Interestingly, the historian in question compared himself with “Ali Shir Nava’1. 
For a comparative study of printed books as gifts in a European context, see Natalie Zemon 
Davis, “Beyond the Market: Books as Gifts in Sixteenth-Century France: The Prothero Lecture,” 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 33 (1983): 69-88. 
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reflected broader ideas about how society was organized and how individuals from the 
same or different ranks interacted in the artistic sphere to improve their standing, both in 
a socioeconomic sense, 1.e., improve their material lot, and in a historo-canonical sense, 
i.e., improve their critical reception. They were driven by a variety of anxiety status that I 
describe as the anxiety of reception. 

Poets needed to situate themselves within the historical canon. In order to do this 
they had to demonstrate mastery of the range of genres and, in effect, subordinate 
themselves to tradition. On the other hand, they had to demonstrate innovation or 
freshness, in order to be compared favorably with their predecessors and their 
contemporaries. They also had to hope that their work would endure after their own lives 
and be read by successive generations, who would consider them to be part of the canon. 
Thus, the imitational cascade, in which poets contributed chains of response poems. 
They were responding to an auratic original (usually a ghazal), which provided the meter, 
rhyme, and key-word scheme for them to follow. The responding poets then tried to 
compose variations that emulated and, ideally, exceeded the original. Imitation was a key 
component of Nava'l’s work and that of his successors. Studies by Aftandil Erkinov and 
Alisher Shamukhamedov have demonstrated the authorial interplay between Nava 'T and 
his literary forebears and contemporaries in the genres of the khamsa and tatabbu ‘ 
respectively.*’ In turn, Nava’T’s work was the subject of imitation and response, both 
within and outside Central Asia and by writers Turkic and Persian. I argue that the 


processes of imitation represent a kind of conversation between the generations, and just 


*7 Aftandil Erkinov, “La querelle sur l’ancien at le nouveau dans les formes littéraires 
traditionelles: remarques sur les positions de Jami et de Nava’i,” Annali, no. 59 (1999): 8-37; 
Alisher Shaislamovich Shamukhamedov, Traditsiva tatabbu v tvorchestve Alishera Navoi : na 
primere tatabbuat Fani na gazeli Dzhami (Tashkent: Fan, 1984). 
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as Nava'l and Jami engaged in correspondence which took the form of response poems 
within conventional letters—similar to the genre of envoi discussed by the Chaucerian 
scholar Ardis Butterfield in her study of fourteenth-century French and English language 
politics**—so poets engaged in the genre of response poetry were conducting a 
correspondence across the ages, although in this case the recipients of these replies were 
not the progenitors of the original poem, but rather the contemporaries and audience of 
the respondent. 

The poets who responded to Nava'1’s poems and the patrons who commissioned 
fresh copies of his works and the copyists who made them and the compliers of baydzes 
and the authors of tazkiras did not, obviously, share the same set of temporal or 
geographical boundaries as Nava’l, but were affected by different sets of political and 
religious factors. Hence, they received Nava’'T in different ways. Utilizing aspects of 
reception theory, as principally formulated by Hans Robert Jauss, I illustrate how Nava'1 
cannot be regarded as either a Central Asian or a Turkic author, but rather an author who 
happened to live in Khurasan and who wrote mostly in Chaghatay Turki. By doing so, we 
open up the range of materials available for the study and interpretation of his work, for 
as I demonstrate below, his legacy spread far beyond the geographic confines of Central 
Asia, classically understood. In determining Nava'l’s significance as a literary-historical 
figure of import, we must examine not just his milieu, but also the milieus of his 
successors. However, how every reader received and interpreted Nava’ depended not 


only on historical circumstances, but also on how his work appealed to them on a 


personal level. 


ae Butterfield, Familiar Enemy, 192. 
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Methodology: micro-reading 

The theoretical concepts that I have outlined above for exploring responses to Nava’ I— 
experiential reading, bio-mythography, informational cascades, interpretive communities, 
excorporated texts, and imitational cascades—trequire a methodology that operates across 
different levels of reading, which I define as micro-reading. 

Micro-reading focuses on fragments of text, ranging from individual lexical units, 
up through whole lines of poetry or sentences of prose, to whole sections of text 
comprising several sentences or lines. As a technique, micro-reading reflects the 
engagement of many readers with the work of ‘Alt Shir Nava’l, who used excorporated 
texts as prompts or ornaments to their own compositions. Lexicographers used individual 
words for the basis of dictionary definitions. Poets borrowed whole lines for the basis of 
pentastichal verses. Micro-reading seeks to identify the distinguishing features of these 
excorporated texts that made them so attractive to readers. A useful analogy is provided 
by the critic James Wood, who compares close reading (my italics) to the examination of 
a painting, brushstroke by brushstroke (he was, in turn, citing John Ruskin).*’ But micro- 
reading differs from the close reading technique of the New Criticism in the mid- 
twentieth century and onward, which was concerned mainly with the study of formal 
structures, 1.e., it was a formalistic or aesthetic approach, as a counterpoint to the 
affective and intentional approaches (on which, see below). Micro-reading allows for a 
formalistic approach: the rules of prosody which guided the work of Nava’l and his 
successors demands it. It also allows for a bio-mythographical approach, in which the 
reader tries to identify an author’s intent through the study of his technique and the 


sensual impact it has on the reader. There is the semiotic aspect, in which the reader 


* James Wood, How Fiction Works (New York: Farrar, Strauss and Giroux, 2008), xv. 
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interprets the author’s language as a series of signs, designed to trigger a response in the 
reader conditioned by broader socio-cultural norms. This social aspect overlaps with the 
cultural materialist approach, which sees culture as a product, and therefore reflective, of 
the social circumstances surrounding its creation. Finally, micro-reading allows for a 
(new) historicist approach, in which the reader regards the written form much as an 
archaeologist may regard an artifact or anecdote, as a surviving remnant of broader and 
deeper historical phenomena. There is value to each of these interpretive strategies, but 
pitfalls too. 

In a pair of influential and provocative essays, the critics William Wimsatt and 
Monroe Beardsley warned against the dangers of what they called the intentional and 
affective fallacies.*° They summed up their basic premise thus: “the Intentional Fallacy is 
a confusion between the poem and its origins [...] The Affective Fallacy is a confusion 
between the poem and its results (what it is and what it does)’.*' On the one hand, they 
were warning against imputing meaning to a poem based on an author’s biography or 
historical circumstances; on the other, they were warning against the emphasis on reader- 
response as a way to interpret any work of literature. They concluded: “there is no 
legitimate reason why criticism, losing sight of its durable and peculiar objects, poems 
themselves, should become a dependent of social history or of anthropology.”*” The New 
Historicism, reader-response theories, and Cultural Materialism sought to regain ground 
for affect and intention in the consideration of literature. But in doing so, there is the 


danger of reducing literature to mere artifact (as in New Historicism and Cultural 


“ William K. Wimsatt and Monroe C. Beardsley, “The Intentional Fallacy,” The Sewanee Review 
54, no. 3 (1946): 468-88; idem, “The Affective Fallacy,” The Sewanee Review 57, no. 1 (1949): 
31-55. 

“! Wimsatt and Beardsley, “The Affective Fallacy,” 31. 

* Tbid., 54. 
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Materialism) or privileging the audience over the author (as in reader-response theories). 
In both instances, the aesthetic work is in danger of being demoted to a subordinate role. 
The principal avatars of the New Historicism made their intention abundantly 
clear: “The desired anecdotes would not, as in the old historicism, epitomize historical 
truths, but would instead undermine them. The anecdotes would open history, or place it 


askew, so that literary texts could find new points of insertion.””* 


In this approach— 
whose principal exponents, by the way, are at pains to insist that it is not a repeatable 
methodology**—the historian extracts anecdotal evidence from literary material, and 
through a combination of the close reading of New Criticism and the “thick description” 
of anthropology (most closely associated with Clifford Geertz), demonstrates how a work 
of literature is an historical artifact, the examination of which provides fresh insight into 
political, economic, or social events not otherwise observable from historiographical 
materials such as court chronicles or documentary evidence such as letters or bills of sale. 
That said, there are inherent dangers in the heuristic treatment of literary texts as 
historical records, principally misunderstanding the cause of a work’s creation, the 
author’s intention, and its reception by the reader. Although they themselves were earlier 
eager to reassure readers that their intention was not to “collapse” anthropology and 
literary criticism into one another, but rather to combine the strengths of both, it is 
arguable that in the practice of the New Historicism, aesthetics plays second fiddle to 
historical or anthropological concerns. 


An example of how to maintain the balance can be found in David Schalkwyk’s 


work. He argues that two conditions, love and service, inform all of Shakespeare’s plays. 


*’ Catherine Gallagher and Stephen Greenblatt, Practicing New Historicism (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2000), 51. 
“ Tbid., 19. 
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These two conditions are entwined: love, he argues, girds service. It is what binds one 
man to another: “I want to show, however, that love is concerned not just with the 
absences and inequities of desire. It also seeks the pleasures of intimacy, engages in the 
delights of reciprocity, and finds both pleasure and pain in living for another.”* This 
relationship between pleasure and pain resonates throughout Shakespeare’s plays (and 
many of his sonnets). Master/Servant relations are at the heart of plays as varied as The 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, and King Lear. The aesthetic and formal components of the play 
format (act, scene, dialogue, verse) are used to explore then current norms in society, not 
least when considering the strong influence of nascent Protestant Christianity. To quote 
Thomas Churchyard on friendship: “a willing bondage that brings freedom forever.”*° 
The mention of “pleasure and pain in living for another” will resonate with readers of 
ghazals (Arabic, Persian, Turkic, Urdu), which are often concerned with the extreme 
highs and lows of carnal or spiritual love for another. The aesthetic components of the 
ghazal are used to explore societal attitudes towards spiritual and carnal love. 
Furthermore, despite potential agonies, there is little anxiety to be observed: the 
Lover devotes himself whole-heartedly to the Beloved. The observable processes of 
imitatio in poetry mirror the importance attached to service: the poet must serve the 
tradition, in particular his historical antecedents, in order to gain social acceptance. 
Schalkwyk’s study comfortably straddles the fence between history and literary criticism, 
though it is still difficult to argue that the plays of Shakespeare may be read as historical 


documents per se, in as much as they do not actually reveal much to us about actual 


* David Schalkwyk, Shakespeare, Love and Service (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2008), 7. 
SO Tbidy 51; 
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existing forms of servitude, but do reflect prevailing attitudes through the prism of 
aesthetics. 
And so we return to the problem of reader-response or aesthetic interpretation 


47 
» Hans 


based on what Wimsatt and Beardsley would have called “the affective fallacy. 
Robert Jauss hoped to avoid the “pitfalls of psychology” by emphasizing the importance 
of historical context to the reader and his expectation based on prior exposure to literature 
of a similar ilk: “The analysis of the literary experience of the reader avoids the 
threatening pitfalls of psychology if it describes the reception and the influence of a work 
within the objectifiable system of expectations that arises for each work in the historical 
moment of its appearance, from a pre-understanding of the genre, from the form and 
themes of already familiar works, and from the opposition between poetic and practical 
language.”** At this juncture, we can situate reception aesthetics within the framework 
provided by informational cascades and interpretive communities, and as a corollary to 
imitational cascades, since each of these three processes relies upon and reinforces 


historical practices for the production and transmission of literature, thus creating a realm 


of expectation for the reader. 


Sources 
The sources for this dissertation fall into four categories: descriptions of Nava’l and his 
work in tazkiras, Persian and Turkic; manuscript copies of his works from Central Asia, 


India, Iran, and the Ottoman territories; examples of response (javab) poetry, in the form 


“7 For a survey of the origins of audience or reception aesthetics, see Peter Uwe Hohendahl, 
“Introduction to Reception Aesthetics,” trans. Marc Silberman, New German Critique no. 10 
(1977): 29-63. 

“8 Jauss, Aesthetics of Reception, 22. 
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of mukhammas/takhmis; and dictionaries, glossaries, and lexicons of Turki, produced for 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkic audiences. I draw examples from each of these categories to 
illustrate different ways in which critical reception revealed itself in the manuscript age. 
Disclaimer: this is a study of the written modes for transmitting texts and I do not 
examine oral practices, even though much of what I have to say about the reception, 
interpretation, and reconfiguration of texts, including the work of Nava’1, also applies to 
the realm of recitation and spoken-word performance. It hardly needs noting that the 
work of Nava’ was, and still is, a core part of the stock repertoire of storytellers and 
musicians in Central Asia, but I am neither a folklorist nor an ethnomusicologist, so I 


refrain from commenting on those issues here. *” 


Tazkiras 


The act of remembrance that underpins the tazkira genre was not often that of a 
contemporary of the poets being memorialized, but usually someone writing hundreds of 
years later. Therefore, the images they painted were not faithful reproductions, but highly 
impressionistic. It was not what they saw, but what they thought they (and we) ought to 


see. They were, in other words, exemplary portraits. 


” For a discussion of Nava’i within the oral context, see especially Light, “Slippery Paths,” 217- 
43; on oral literature in Central Asia more generally, see Karl Reichl, Turkic Oral Epic Poetry: 
Traditions, Forms, Poetic Structure (New York: Garland, 1992); and idem Singing the Past: 
Turkic and Medieval Heroic Poetry (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2000); a recent 
discussion of the interplay between oral and written texts can be found in Daniel Prior, The 
Sabdan Baatir Codex: Epic and the Writing of Northern Kirghiz History: Edition, Translation 
and Interpretations, with a Facsimile of the Unique Manuscript (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 
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The idea of exemplariness permeates the genre of the biographical dictionary, 
particularly those focused upon particular classes (tabaqdt) of people.” In addition to the 
thematic considerations governing the scope of individuals covered, tazkiras reflected 
also the limitation of the material available to the compiler. They were not only 
compilative but also cumulative in nature: a genealogy of works can be observed from 
the repetitive nature of some of the material.°' This repetition is apparent in the 
representation of Nava’ in the biographical dictionaries of Persian authors, compiled 
during the fifteenth-twentieth centuries, when particular quotations of his poetry or 
biographical statements appear time and again. But that is not to say that the works 
lacked originality; each work reflected authorial judgment and broader literary tastes. The 
idea of the Persian canon was constantly being rethought and reevaluated.” In this way, 
individuals were being subordinated to a greater purpose: a group portrait of poetry. The 
representation of the individual is less important than what he is deemed to represent. 
Nava 1 did not exist for most readers, only his poetry and his portraits. What the readers 
encountered was not a man, but a portrait, and in many cases, a portrait that itself was a 
substitute for a precursor. As Louis Marin remarked with regard to courtly depictions of 
Louis XIV: “A rare portrait and a multitude of copies; for in its near singularity the 
portrait ceases to be a copy of a model, itself singular, in order to substitute itself for it 


and become an original whose copies (in truth, copies of copies) would be monuments of 


°° See in particular the discussion of Muslim prosopography in Robinson, Islamic Historiography, 
66-74. 

>! For examples of the compilative and cumulative nature of biographical dictionaries of, e.g., 
poets, see Maria Szuppe, “A Glorious Past and an Outstanding Present: Writing a Collection of 
Biographies in Late Persianate Central Asia,” in The Rhetoric of Biography: Narrating Lives in 
Persianate Societies, ed. Louise Marlow (Boston, MA: Ilex Foundation, 2011): 41-88. 

* qv. Paul Losensky, Welcoming Fighdni: Imitation and Poetic Individuality in the Safavid- 
Mughal Ghazal (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 1998), chap. 1. 
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memory and tombs of glory.””’ The ur-portrait of Nava’l was drafted first in the fifteenth 
century, and thereafter descriptions of him took their lead from these early accounts. 

The earliest tazkira accounts of Nava’ can be found in the Bahdristdn of Jami 
and Tazkirat al-shu‘ara of Dawlatshah Samargandi, both completed in 892/ 1487.°* 
Substantial similarities may be observed between the two, particularly in the range of 
poetic quotations. Together, they epitomize the revival of the tazkira tradition during the 
late-Timurid period and serve as the fountainhead for subsequent additions to the genre, 
which became a firm feature of the literary landscape in the Safavid, Ottoman, and 
Mughal domains. The Persian tazkiras, for the most part, transcended geopolitical 
boundaries in their range, which speaks to the idea of the Persianate sphere. That said, a 
tazkira was not always universal in its scope and I note throughout appropriate examples 
of the genre limited to a specific time or place. 

The tazkiras and related works under consideration span four hundred years. 
Writers from across the Turco-Persian world drew took inspiration from the examples of 
both Dawlatshah and Nava’ when compiling their own biographical dictionaries. Some 
of these works became touchstones for the genre in their own right. Notable among them 
is the Tuhfah-’i Sami (957/1550) by the Safavid scion Sam Mirza.*° However, the center 
of Persianate literary historiography appears to have shifted from Iran to India, partly 


because the authors themselves were moving. Beginning with the Tazkira- i ‘arafat al- 


°3 Louis Marin, Portrait of the King, trans. Martha Houle (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1988), 210. 

* Jami, Bahdristan va rasa’il-i Jami: mushtamil bar risdlah'ha-yi misiqi, ‘ariiz, gafivah, Chihil 
hadis, Na’tyah, Lavami‘, Sharh-i Ta’ ’tyah, Lavayih va Sar'rishtah (Tehran: Miras-i Maktib, 
2000); Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, ed. Fatimah ‘Alaqah (Tihran: Pizhthishgah-i ‘Ulim-i 
Insani va Mutala‘at-i Farhangi, 1385 Sh. / 2007). 

°° Sam Mirza, Tazkirah-’i Tuhfah-’i Sami, ed. Rukn al-Din Humayin Farrukh (Tehran: Intisharat- 
i Asatir, 1384 Sh. / 2005-6). 
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ashigin va ‘arasat al- ‘arifin of Taqi al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Awhadi Balyani 
(completed 1022—4/1613-15), a compendium of Persian poets, ancient and modern,” the 
biographical dictionaries of Mughal authors continued to refashion the portrait of Nava’1. 
(Although it should be noted that Awhadi spent fifty of his seventy years in Safavid Iran.) 
Some dealt with poets in chronological fashion, as in the Safinah-’i Khushgu of 
Bindraban Das Khiishgu, compiled during 1137—47/1724-35.°’ A massive work, 
comprising three daftars, the second of which deals with poets from Jami to Shugtin1, 
Nava I appears on several occasions within notices on other poets, but the notice devoted 
to him is quite short.°* By contrast, in the Atishkadah-’i Azar (begun 1174/1760-1), Lutf 
‘Ali ibn Aga Khan Azar Baygdili organized notices of 845 poets, ancient and modern, by 
province and town.’ Thus, Nava’1 is included in the sub-section of Herat under the 
section for Khurasan.®’ In each and every instance, Nava’i was described as a substantial 
author in Turki, but claimed as a Persian poet. In contrast, the range of tazkira material in 
Turki or Ottoman as it relates to ‘Alt Shir Nava’l is extremely limited. One of the few 
examples is a nineteenth-century Ottoman translation of Dawlatshah Samarqandi by 
Siileyman Fehim Efendi, entitled Sefinet iil-suara and published in 1259/1843—-4.°' 

The range of tazkira literature as it pertains (or not) to Nava’ helps us understand 


how this particular author and his work was received and understood by Persian and 


°° Taqi al-Din Balyani Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al- Gshigin va ‘arasdt al-‘Grifin, ed. Muhsin 
Naji Nasrabadt, 7 vols. (Tehran: Intisharat-i Asatir, 1388 Sh. / 2009); For a description of the 
author and his work, see Storey, 1953, 1:808—11 [no. 1113]. 

7 Fora description of the author and his work, see Storey, 1953, 1:826—8 [no. 1139]. 

*8 Bindraban Das Khiishgii, Safinah-i Khiishgii: daftar 2 (Tehran: Kitabkhanah, Mizah va 
Markaz-i Asnad-i Majlis-i Shtra-yi Islami, 2010), 704-5. 

»° Fora description of the author and his work, see Storey, 1953, 1:868—73 [no. 1170]. 

© Lutf ‘Ali ibn Aqd Khan Baygdili Azar, Atishkadah-’i Azar : tazkirah-’i shu‘ard-yi Farsi zaban 
ta akhir-i qarn-i davazdahum-i Hijri, ed. Ja‘ far Shahidi (Tehran: Muassasah-i Nashr-i Kitab, 
1337 Sh. / 1958), 19-20. 

Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinetti’s-su ‘ara (Istanbul: Tabhane-yi Amire, 1259/1843), 241-6. 
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Turkic litterateurs throughout India, Iran, Central Asia, and the Ottoman domains. While 
the Persian biographers focus on his role as an enabler of Persian literary production in 
the Timurid era and quote mostly from his Persian writings, noting at the same time his 
multilingualism and pioneering role in Turkic literature, their Turkic counterparts view 
him as an exemplar, but rarely provide more than a cursory survey of his work: indeed, 
the question must be asked: if he was, as is so often claimed, such a major figure in the 


history of Turkic literature—where is he to be encountered? 


Redactions 


Altogether, Nava I composed more than thirty works of prose and poetry in Turki and 
Persian. Copies of these titles began circulating within his lifetime and manuscripts were 
the principal mode of transmission until late in the nineteenth century. I focus on 
manuscripts because they reflect the role of individual copyists in the preservation of a 
writer’s corpus in the pre-print age. With the introduction of printing, the text became 
fixed. Scribes can be seen in the same light as other framers of performative or fine arts: 
the theater director, the orchestra conductor, and the gallery owner. The presentation of 
the text is as important as the content, for it influences audience reception. Moreover, the 
malleability of the text undermines the notion of proprietary rights being the exclusive 
preserve of the author. In the age before copyright and literary estates, an author’s death 
effectively marked the moment when his or her works entered the public domain. There 
was no legal enforcement to ensure conformity of texts, i.e., copyright, no institutions to 
police copyright or fair usage, e.g., authors’ estates and literary executors, and so we are 
faced with a situation in which books of poetry and prose bore Nava'l’s name, but quite 


often varied from the early recensions from his own lifetime. A reader would probably 
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know that the manuscript he was reading was produced in the present, but treat it as 
though it were much older.” But, as noted, it is precisely the differences between 
redactions that fascinate: they reveal much about the tastes of copyists and readers. The 
scribe was a reader, too. 

Manuscript copies of the works of ‘Ali Shir Nava’7 number in the thousands.’ 
They resemble icons, in that they are consciously designed to evoke to a lost model, but 
also exist in the present. We should think of this temporal duality as a process of 
refashioning or refreshing rather than replication. Always the process was to restore 
functionality to the text, to produce something that the reader could engage with.” This 
functionality is particularly true of works simply known as divan: collections of Nava'l’s 
shorter poems. On initial inspection, none of these manuscripts appear to be closely 
similar, yet all seek to impart the same effect, namely knowledge of the shorter poems of 
‘Alt Shir Nava 't: “The chain [of copies or artifacts] created an instant and ideally 
effective link to an authoritative source and an instant identity for the artifact.”®° In that 
sense, these manuscripts resemble religious iconography, in that they are artistic 
representations of a distant and (to the readers) long-lost predecessor and are thus 


purposefully anachronistic in their time, but at the same time they reflect the reception of 


® Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. Wood, “Toward a New Model of Renaissance 
Anachronism,” The Art Bulletin 87, no. 3 (2005): 405. 

° For ease of reference, accessibility, and clarity of reading I use as my primary guide the 20- 
volume edition of Nava’l's collected works published in Uzbekistan between 1987 and 2003, 
which consists of the Chaghatay text transcribed in Cyrillic orthography. However, the texts are 
littered with misreadings and errors of transcription and are rarely based on the oldest or best 
manuscripts. Alisher Navoiy, Mukammal asarlar to ‘plami, 20 vols. (Tashkent: Fan, 1987—2003). 
See comparable remarks on the Medieval European practice of “refreshing” paintings in 
Alexander Nagel, “Fashion and the Now-Time of Renaissance Art,” RES: Anthropology and 
Aesthetics 46, no. Polemical Objects (2004): 38. 

® Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. Wood, Anachronic Renaissance (New York: Zone Books, 
2010), 30. 
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the compiler and intended audience, and also—as books—are purposefully timeless. 
Produced within a moment, they theoretically last forever. An example of this act of 
interpretation is British Library Ms. 7914/II, Tuhfat al-salatin —collated by ‘Abd al- 
Jamil Katib during Nava'l’s own lifetime—in which selected verses of Nava 'T are 
arranged in forty-five sections (twhfa, “gift.)°° Each tuhfa consists of a subject-heading 
followed by an illustrative verse or verses. This particular manuscript does not accord 
with any of the recensions produced within Nava'l’s lifetime, but it does capture the 
elusive process of critical engagement and amendment that demonstrates that the process 
of copying was not simply a process of mere imitation, but a product of thoughtful 
interaction and reframing. Manuscripts by their nature are singular and mobile pieces of 


work, which can be detached from the moment and place of their execution and 


transported to any place at any time. 


Mukhammases 


Processes of imitation and innovation among Turkic poets of Central Asia were most 
evident in the genre of mukhammas poetry. In this form, a poet prefixed three hemistiches 
in front of each bayt of a ghazal to create stanzas of five hemistiches (hence mukhammas 
or takhmis). The ga@fiya (rhyme) and/or radif (end-word) for each stanza were taken from 
the original bayt, but after that the responding poet was left to his own devices. The form 
appears to have become prevalent among, first, poets of Khiva at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and then among poets of Khogand from the 1820s. Foremost among 


the Khivan poets in the first half of the nineteenth century were the uncle and nephew 


° For a description of this manuscript, see Charles Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in 
the British Museum (London: British Museum, 1888), 285. 
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duo of Minis and Agahi, also prolific court historians. Both of their divans contain 
examples of mukhammases to the ghazals of Nava’t, and it is with their divans that we 
can begin to trace chains of responses to the same ghazal by Khivan poets throughout the 
rest of the nineteenth and into the twentieth centuries.®” 

The form was popular too in the Khanate of Khogand, which had emerged during 
eighteenth century under the leadership of the Ming dynasty, Uzbek tribal amirs who had 
established themselves as an independent force during the twilight of the Tuqay-Timurids 
(or Ashtarkhanids). By the end of the reign of ‘Umar Khan, the khanate had established 
itself as important player in Eurasian trade and, more importantly for our concerns, as a 
crucible of intellectual and artistic alchemy.®* The court of ‘Umar Khan became 
renowned for its poets, and an interesting feature of this literary fluorescence was the 
prominent role played by women poets.® Mahlar Ayim, the daughter of the governor of 
Andijan and later wife of ‘Umar Khan, wrote poetry in both Turkic (under the pen-names 
“Nadira” or “Kamila’”) and Persian (as “Makniina’”’). Among her Turkic poetry, there is at 


least one mukhammas addressed to Nava’1.”” More prolific in her output of 


°7 Mii nis, “Divan-i Mi’nis” 1219/1804, MS. 1330, IVANRUz Fond I; idem, “Divan-i Mi’ nis” 
1229/1813, MS. 11,194, IVANRUz Fond I; Agahi, “Divan-i Agahi (ta‘ wiz al-‘ashigin)” n.d., MS. 
7443, IVANRUz Fond I; Agahi, “Mukhammasat-i Agah?’ n.d., MS. 1266/VII, IVANRUz Fond I; 
Makhtiim Qult and Agahi, “I) Ghazalityat-i Makhtim Quilt II) Ghazaliyat-i Agaht” n.d., MS. 

1075, IVANRUz Fond I. 

8 Aziz Qayumov, Qo’gon adabiy muhiti (xviii-xix asrlar) (Tashkent, 1961); idem, “Kokandskaya 
Literaturnaya Sreda (XVIII-XIX vwv.)” (avtoreferat, 1961); Susanna S. Nettleton, “Ruler, Patron, 
Poet: ‘Umar Khan in the Blossoming of the Khanate of Qoqan, 1800-1820,” International 
Journal of Turkish Studies 2, no. 2 (1981): 127-140; Laura Newby, The Empire and the 

Khanate : a Political History of Qing Relations with Khoqand C. 1760-1860 (Leiden: Brill, 
2005); Scott C. Levi, “The Ferghana Valley at the Crossroads of World History: The Rise of 
Khoqand, 1709-1822,” Journal of Global History 2, no. 2 (2007): 213-232. 

o q.v., Kilig-Schubel, “Writing Women.” 

 Nodira, Devon, 214-15; Uvaysty and Nodira, O’zbek shoiralari bayozi, ed. Mahbuba Qodirova 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1993), 238-40. 
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mukhammases to Nava’ is Jahan Atin “Uvayst”.”' The last of the major woman poets of 


this time was “Dilshad” or “Barna” (b. 1800), who lived a remarkably long life 
(practically conterminous with the nineteenth century) and who herself was the 
benefactor of a substantial group of women poets.” 

At least twenty-one poets, active in Khiva and Khogand during the late-eighteenth 
—early twentieth centuries composed responses to Nava’l in the mukhammas style. While, 
as noted earlier, the tendency has been to classify this period as ‘neo-Timurid’ in terms of 
its literary culture, such an approach does a dis-service to the particular historical 
circumstances of this time and place and leads us to overlook what was new or innovative 
about literary creativity in this period. Rather than assuming that the reflection of Khivan 
and Khogandian poets upon their Timurid forebears meant that they viewed their own 
literary epoch as regressive and therefore wished to harken back to a more advanced or 
glorious age, we should instead apply the idea of “deliberate anachronism,” as defined by 
Nagel and Wood, and see this work as sitting outside of historical time, because it exists 
in a permanent present (or “now-time’’) — as, indeed, does all literature. Furthermore, the 
mukhammas is a fundamentally synthetic form of literature, because it unites two 


opposing forces to produce a new outcome. It is dialectical in nature. 


e Uvaysi, “Divan-i Uvays?” n.d., MS. 1837/I, IVANRUz Fond I, fols. 25a—26a, 30a—b, 30b-3 1a, 
46a—b, 50a—b, 71a—b; Uvaysiy, Devon, 90-1, 93-4, 104-5, 152-3, 156-7, 165-6, 234-5; Uvaysiy 
and Nodira, O’zbek shoiralari, 103-8. 

i Dilshad, “Sabat al-bashar ma‘ tarikh-i muhajiran” n.d., MS. 12,076, IVANRUz Fond I; 
Mahbuba Qodirova, Dilshod (Hayoti va ijodi) (Tashkent: Fan, 1972), 63. 
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Lughat 


The idea that Nava'T’s works existed outside of historical time in a state of permanent 
“now-time” is augmented by the periodic production of dictionaries (/ughdat), lexicons, 
and glossaries for the study of Chaghatay Turki and, more especially, for the reading of 


‘ni Se. 


Nava't. After all, why produce a reference work for a literary artifact if it wasn’t believed 


=r 


to be of relevance to the present? Within Nava'l’s own lifetime, a native of Herat, Tali’ 


a Se 


Imani, compiled a work called Bada 7‘ al-lughat, based on his works.” In the next 
century, in 959/1551—2, an anonymous author compiled a Ottoman Turkish dictionary of 
Chaghatay dictionary called al-Lughat al-Nava ‘ya, but better known as Abushqa (the 
first word).’* Copies circulated in Central Asia in the nineteenth century when two works 
known simply as Hall-i lughdat-i Nava’7, reflecting the structure and contents of Abashqa, 
were made.” Less well-known, perhaps, but possibly more useful to us in our attempts to 
understand the evolution of Navaiana in Khiva and then Central Asia, is the Muntakhab 
al-lughat of Muhammad Riza-yi Haksar, compiled in 1213/1798—9, which was copied 
extensively throughout Central Asia in the nineteenth century.”° 


Whereas earlier dictionaries and glossaries sought to gloss Turki words for 


Persian or Ottoman Turkish audiences, the Muntakhab al-lughat glossed Arabic and 


® A_K. Borovkov, ed., “Badai al-lugat”: slovar' Tali Imani Geratskogo k sochineniiam Alishera 
Navoi (Moscow: Izd-vo vostochnoy lit-ry, 1961); on this work, see Storey, 1984, vol. 3, pt. 1:111. 
™N\ladimir Vladimirovich Vel'iaminov-Zernov, Dictionnaire djaghatai-turc (St. Petersburg: 
Imprimerie de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences, 1869); Abel Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire 
turk-oriental : destiné principalement a faciliter la lecture des ouvrages de Baber, d’Aboul-Gazi 
et de Mir-Ali-Chir-Nevai (Paris: Imprimé par I’ ordre de |’empereur a |’ Imprimerie impériale, 
1870). 

? anon., “Hall-i lughat-i Nava’i/Lughat Abiishqa/al-lughat al-Nava iyya va al-istishhadat al- 
chaghata’iyya” 1268/1851, MS. 708, IVANRUz Fond I; this work is described in SVR, vol. 1, 
inv. no. 455. 

”° For catalogued copies of this work, see Muhammad Riza-yi Khaksar, “Muntakhab al-lughat" 
1254/1839, MS. 428/1, IVANRUz Fond I; and idem, “Muntakhab al-lughat” n.d., MS. 4010, 
IVANRUz Fond IJ; these MSS. are described in SVR, vol. 1, inv. nos. 477, 478. 
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Persian terms for Turki-reading audiences. Nava’1’s literary Turki was laden with loans, 
metaphors, similes, and themes from Perso-Arabic literature. These glosses served not 
simply to provide lexical equivalents for a reader of Turki, but to explain with examples 
the linguistic and socio-cultural apparatus underlying Nava’l’s works. He was a writer 
who worked within a variety of contexts: the political, the cultural, and the religious. 
How these contexts influenced his writing may not have been immediately obvious to the 
nineteenth-century reader. This lack of historical context, once more, raises the 
oxymoronic specter that underlies the synchronic interpretation of Nava’l as a great 
literary precursor and “grandfather” of modern Uzbek: how is it that this figure can be 
both a founder of a tradition and yet at the same time so inaccessible, owing to the 


specific circumstances surrounding his creative output and the abstruse nature of his 


writing? 


Outline of the study 

Chapter One provides a bio-bibliographical survey of Nava’l’s life and works, a review 
of contemporaneous and near-contemporaneous sources on him, and a discussion of the 
major scholarly debates that have conditioned the modern view of Nava’l. By “the 
modern view of Nava’l,” I mean the general assessment of him as the fountainhead of 
Central Asian Turkic literature and the specific assessment of him as the national poet of 
the Uzbeks and the Uyghurs. The reason for doing this is to highlight the dichotomy that 
exists in Nava’l studies (such as it is), between the reception of Nava’T in Persian and 


Turkic manuscript culture over the span of a few hundred years after his death, and the 


European (principally Russian) reception of Nava’T since only the mid-nineteenth 
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century. But it was the European view of Nava’1, which originated in the works of French 
and Russian orientalists, that became the hegemonic discourse following the anointment 
of Nava’l as the Uzbek national poet by Soviet nationalities commissars and historians in 
the 1920s onwards and that has subsequently been reified by literary studies based on the 
national model. In this view, it is impossible to separate Nava’l from the history of Uzbek 
literature (although Uyghur scholars also claim him for their own nationalist agenda), 
because he is the key figure. I draw upon a range of comparative studies in Asian and 
European literatures to demonstrate that Nava'I was more than just a Central Asian 
author and that he was not simply a Turkic author. By treating Nava’l as a transnational 
author, I lay the groundwork for the exploration in subsequent chapters of the ways in 
which reader-writers who were neither Central Asian (narrowly understood) nor Turkic 
understood Nava I within the much broader field of Turco-Persian literary culture. 

The representation of Nava’l in biographical dictionaries (¢azkira) is the subject of 
Chapter Two. These were produced over a span of more than four hundred years and 
were nearly all a) written in Persian and b) composed in regions adjacent to Central Asia. 
The tazkiras incubated the biomythography of Nava’l, by reducing his life to a handful of 
memorable facts and his canon to a smattering of quotations from his Persian 
compositions. Biographical dictionaries exemplify the informational cascade, in that they 
reveal the axial role of key compilers (trendsetters or fashion-leaders) in defining the 
parameters of an author’s life and works. Biographical dictionary entries are also 
examples of excorporated texts, in which fragments of Nava’l’s oeuvre were removed 


from their original setting and reset as adornments in a portrait. 
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Chapter Three focuses upon a case-study in audience reception, namely the 
already-mentioned work Tuhfat al-salatin, which exemplified the processes of critical 
evaluation of Nava'l’s work that were already beginning during his own lifetime. It 
highlights the multi-faceted role of the manuscript copyist as reader, writer, and editor. 
Crucially, it provides evidence for the interpretation of Nava’ within a humanistic 
context, by which I mean the application of his poetry to the understanding of aspects of 
the human condition. As we shall see, Tuhfat al-salatin was composed within the context 
of the court and was presented to the Timurid ruler Sultan Husayn Baygara, thus 
illustrating the political component of literary production. Like the preceding and 
subsequent chapters, this chapter foregrounds the excorporated text as a way of engaging 
with an author’s work. 

Chapter Four continues the theme of the excorporated text, through the 
examination of a particular genre of response poetry, the mukhammas, which is a poem of 
pentastichal stanzas based on a ghazal. Again, it enshrines the notion of the excorporated 
text, in that it deconstructs and then reconstructs an ur-text, in this case a ghazal, ina 
new, expanded form, but it also represents the phenomenon of the imitational cascade. 
This chapter focuses on a number of mukhammas composed by poets of principally 
Khivan origin across the nineteenth century. I have chosen the mukhammas, rather than a 
tatabbu ‘or nazira, because it was a defining feature of Turkic literary culture in Central 
Asia from the late-eighteenth century onwards. One ghazal by Nava’l in particular 
provoked at least a dozen responses of the mukhammas variety, and a micro-reading of 
the various responses unearths an imitational cascade, in which the poets were not simply 


responding to Nava'T, but also to each other. Moreover, certain of these poets assumed 
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the role of fashion-leader, in that they introduced into the cascade new, influential 
elements, thus representing the power of peer-driven interpretive strategies. It was, in 
effect, a kind of interpretive community. 

Interpretation and, more importantly, translation lie at the heart of Chapter Five, 
which analyses dictionaries (/ughdat) for the reading of Chaghatay Turki based mainly on 
the works of ‘Alt Shir Nava’'t. By interpretation I mean the heuristic process of extracting 
meaning from text and by translation I mean the ways in which forms and ideas were 
transposed from one literary tradition to another. Although several key dictionaries for 
Chaghatay Turki were composed in Ottoman Turkish and Persian from within Nava'1’s 
lifetime up to the mid-eighteenth century, this chapter focuses on dictionaries that were 
compiled in Central Asia, principally Khiva, Bukhara, and Khoqand, during the 
nineteenth-century. The dictionaries helped readers interpret Nava '1’s work by 
illuminating the processes of translation that undergirded his work, i.e., the genres and 
themes that he had borrowed into Turki from the Perso-Arabic traditions. The 


dictionaries illustrated the nature of the Central Asian Sprachbund, where both languages 


and literatures co-mingled. 
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Chapter One 


Navaiana' or, what we talk about when we talk about Nava'l: Sources and 


discourses in literary bio-mythography 


A bio-bibliographical survey of ‘Ali Shir Nava I 

Mir Nizam al-Din ‘Alt Shir, better known as “Nava’'t,” the takhallus (pen-name) that he 
used for writing in Turki—when writing in Persian, he posed as “Fani’”’—was born in 
Herat on 17 Ramazan 844/9 February 1441 and died there on 12 Jumada II 906/3 January 
1501.” He came from family of Uyghur bakhshis (a term originally denoting a Buddhist 
lama or scholar, but by the fifteenth-century meaning anyone who drafted Mongol or 
Turkic documents) who had served the Timurid dynasty (the descendants of Timur who 
ruled over Central Asia and parts of Iran until the early sixteenth-century) for at least two 


generations and was educated in Herat, Mashhad, and Samarqand. After the death of 


'T have borrowed this term from Henry Hofman, who coined it in the title of his seminal survey 
of Chaghatay Turkish literature. H. F. Hofman, Turkish Literature : A Biobibliographical Survey 
Section III, Moslim Central Asian Turkish Literature, 6 vols. (Utrecht: published by the 
University of Utrecht under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1969). 

* It is not my intention here to provide a complete survey of Nava’i’s life. Such surveys can be 
found in Mikhail Nikitskii, “Emir’-Nizam-ed-Din’-Ali-Shir’ v’ gosudarstvennom’ i literaturnom’ 
evo znacheniy” (MLitt thesis, Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1856); F. A. Belin, “Notice 
biographique et littéraire sur Mir Ali-Chir-Névaii suivie d’extraits tires des oeuvres du meme 
auteur (premier article),” Journal asiatique, 5th series, 17 (March 1861): 175-256; E. E. Bertel’s, 
Navoi: Opit tvorcheskoy bigrafii (Moscow, 1948); Vasilii V. Bartol’d, “Mir ‘Alt Shir,” in Four 
Studies on the History of Central Asia, vol. 3 (London: Brill, 1962), 1-74; Aziz Qayumov, 
Alisher Navoi (Tashkent: O’zbekistan, 2011); Maria E. Subtelny, “‘Alt Shir Nava’t,” EJ’; Surveys 
of his literary output, can be found in S. L. Volin, “Opisanie rukopisei proizvedeniy Navoi v 
Leningradskikh sobraniyakh,” in Alisher Navoi, ed. A. K. Borovkov (Moscow: USSR Academy 
of Sciences, 1946), 203-35; and Marc Toutant, “La culture des derniers Timourides : Etudes des 
pratiques d’imitation a travers l’exemple de la Khamsa de Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i (1441-1501)” 
(Doctoral Thesis, Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 2013), 37-47. 


al 
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Shahrukh in 1447 his family fell in and out of favor with different factions of the royal 
family, which prompted a number of moves and this is reflected in the peripatetic nature 
of his education. He was finally recalled to Herat from Samarqand in 1469, when his 
foster-brother Sultan Husayn Baygqara ascended to the throne of Herat for the first time 
(he finally consolidated his rule there, after a brief interlude, in 1470). Nava’l became the 
most powerful and influential official at the Herati court: powerful because he was, 
outside of the dynasty, the richest man in Khurasan; and influential, because of his 
intimacy with the sultan (one of his epithets was mugqarrab-i hazrat-i sultani, 1.¢., “His 
Excellency the Sultan’s Intimate’’). He rarely and only briefly held high offices of state: 
he was appointed keeper of the royal seal (muhrdar) upon his return to Herat, a position 
he quickly relinquished. In 1472 he was appointed to the divdn-i a ‘la (supreme council), 
which oversaw Turkic affairs of state. This was when he acquired the title amir 
(shortened to mir): it was not, as is supposed in some secondary literature, an inherited 
title. In 1487 he was forced into de facto exile as governor of Astarabad following a 
conflict of interests with the reformist bureaucrat Majd al-Din Muhammad Khavaft, who 
was intent on rooting out corruption (the implication being that he suspected Nava'T of 
dipping his fingers in the till). He returned from Astarabad to lead a court revolt against 
Majd al-Din and remained in Herat until his death. 

There are several signal features of Nava'l’s prolific output. First, he began to 
compose poetry from a very early age. As he remarks in Muhakamat al-lughatayn: 

In the early days of my youth I began to perceive a few jewels from the inkwell of 

my mouth. These jewels had not yet become a string of verse, but jewels from the 


sea of consciousness which were worthy of being placed on a string of verse 
began to reach shore, thanks to the nature of the diver.” 


> Mir ‘Ali Shir, Muhdakamat al-lughatain, trans. Robert Devereux (Leiden: Brill, 1965), 26. 
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Second, he regularly drew upon the example of many key figures in Persian literary 
history, especially Nizami, ‘Attar, Khusraw Dihlavi, and Jami. His own writing acts 
reflected a series of reading acts based on a broad and deep engagement with Persian 
writers past and present. Furthermore, he borrowed into Turki many of the major genres 
and forms of Persian poetry. Finally, material culture is a product of social action, and 
Naval describes in several instances the social origins of his works. 

The oldest manuscript containing Nava'l’s short-form poetry in Turki dates from 
870/1465—6. Known as the I/k divan (‘First Collection’), it was copied by the pre- 
eminent calligrapher Sultan ‘Alt Mashhadi.* Another divan was compiled in Tabriz a few 
years later in 876/1471.° It bears no special title, but—unlike I/k divan—it contains 
numerous poems that turned up in later redactions compiled under Nava'l’s own 
supervision. The first of these was Badd i‘ al-bidaya (“Initial Marvels”),° and the second 
was Navadir al-nihaya (“Final Rareties”). (In Bada 7‘ al-bidaya he noted the existence of 
earlier divans, compiled by friends and admirers.) Very few copies of either of them 
appear to have survived, but of particular note is a defective copy of Navddir al-nihaya, 
which is notable for a) being an autograph and b) having belonged to Mahdi Khan 
Astarabadi, author of Sanglakh, the mid-eighteenth century Persian dictionary of 


Chaghatay.’ 


* Alisher Navoi, I/k Devon : 1466 yili Kiichirilgan Qo'lyozmaning Faksimil Nashri, ed. Hamid 
Sulaymon (Tashkent: Fan, 1968). 

> “Ali Shir Nava’l, Divan of the Aq Qoyunlu Admirers (1471), ed. Aftandil Erkinov (Tokyo: 
Research Institute for Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies, 2015). 

: Nava’l, “Divan-i Nava’T’ 887/1482, MS. Or. 401, British Library. 

’ Alisher Navoiy, Navoiy dastxati (Navodir un-nihoya), ed. Suyima G’ anieva (Tashkent: Fan, 
1991). 
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Nava’l referred to both these redactions by these names in the introduction 
(dibacha) to the edition of his poems known as Khaza ‘in al-ma ‘Gani (“Treasuries of Poetic 
Meanings”), which consisted of four divans, each arranged in the traditional fashion and 
named for a stage of life: Ghard ib al-sighar (“Wonders of Childhood”), Navadir al- 
shabab (“Rareties of Youth”), Bada i‘ al-vasat (“Marvels of Middle-Age”’), and Fava id 
al-kibar (“Advantage of Old Age”).® This edition was compiled in 904/1498-9, and the 
division and nomenclature of the divans reflects the titulature of divans by Sa‘di, Amir 
Khusraw, and Jami. This taxonomy is not accidental. Nava’I writes in Khamsat al- 
mutahayyirin, a memotr of his friendship with the poet Jami: 

In the same year that Jami returned to Herat from his pilgrimage to the shrine of 

Imam ‘Ali Misa Riza, I (as was customary) was the first to enter his circle. He 

had just completed his third divan, and he presented to your humble 

correspondent the divan that he had transcribed with his own, blessed hand [i.e., 

the autograph]. I asked if he had not heard about the innumerable divans 

composed by poets from Mir Khusraw up to him. They had composed so many, 
applying the same name to every one. | said: “you should give suitable names to 
your divans,” and he agreed. Two days later I was again in his presence, and 

having written them out by hand, he presented them to me. Jami had composed a 

table of contents for the divans and he named each one for a time of life. He 

revealed that I was the reason for this schema [...]” 
Nava’l then goes on to quote at length (in Persian) the explanation Jami gave in the 
introduction to his poems in his collected works for the names of his divans of poetry— 
Fatihat al-shabab (“Opening of Youth”), Wasitat al- ‘igd (“Middle of the Necklace”), and 
Khatimat al-hayat (“The End of Life’). This inspired Nava’T to apply a similar taxonomy 


to his collected poems. '° He wrote a guide to prosody, Mizan al-dvzdn (“Measure of 


8 Mir ‘Ali Shir, Muhakamat al-lughatain, 27. 

* Ali-sir Nevayl, Hamsetii’l-Miitehayyirin, ed. Aysehan Deniz Abik (Ankara: Seckin, 2006), 65— 
6; Abdukadr Hayitmetov, Alisher Navoiyning adabiy-tanqidiy qarashlari (Tashkent: Fan, 1959), 
66. 

'° Nevayi, Hamsetii’l-Miitehayyirin, 68. 
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Meters”, completed after 898/1492), which principally explained how to apply classical 
Arabo-Persian prosody to Turki.'' He notes that he sought assistance from Nasir al-Din 
Tiisi (1201—74),'” famed polymath and astronomer of the Mongol Ilkhans, who 
composed a study of poetics called Asds al-iqtibas, written from the perspective not of a 
poet but that of a logician.’ 

His Persian poetry was collected in a divdn (902/1496).'* He estimated that it 
contained more than six thousand couplets.'” Many of the ghazals were composed as 
imitations (tatabbu ‘) of poems by Jami, Amir Khusraw Dihlavi, Sa‘di, Hafiz, and others. 
(Nava T boasts that in his younger years he had memorized more than fifty-thousand 
couplets by Persian poets.)'° In addition to ghazals, it also contains rubd Ts (quatrains), 
masnavis, lughazes (enigmas), and mu ‘ammas (riddles). Nava’l had a particular passion 
for the mu ‘amma: accounts of the period report that poets who wished to gain admittance 
to his majlises (literary salons) had to demonstrate skill in riddles and puns. He also 
composed a treatise in Persian on mu ‘amma called Mufradat-i (Risala-’i) mu‘amma. 

Naval composed six masnavis in Chaghatay Turk1. His Khamsa, which was 
composed in 888—90/1483-—5, accounts for five of them. The Khamsa, which had been 
established as a genre of Persian poetry by Nizami (1141—1209), was, as its name 


suggests, a suite of five narrative poems on didactic and legendary themes. Naval was 


'' Ali-Sir Nevayi, Mizdnu I-evzdn : vezinlerin terazisi, ed. Kemal Eraslan (Ankara: Atatiirk 
Kiiltiir, Dil ve Tarih Yuiksek Kurumu, Tiirk Dil Kurumu Yayinlar, 1993). 
2 Mir ‘Alt Shir, Muhdakamat al-lughatain, 29. 
'S Justine Landau, “Nasir al-Din Tus? and Poetic Imagination in the Arabic and Persian 
Philosophical Tradition,” in Metaphor and Imagery in Persian Poetry, ed. Ali Asghar Seyed- 
Gohrab (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 39. 
Nava’, “Divan-i Fant’ 916/1510, MS. Or. 11,249, British Library; Nava’l, “Divan-i Fant” 
1320/1902, MS. 914/III, IVANRUz Fond I; ‘Alishir Nava’l, Divan-i Amir Nizam al-Din ‘Ali-Shir 
Nava’ Fani, ed. Rukn al-Din Humayin Farrukh (Tehran: Intisharat-i Asatir, 1375 Sh. / 1996). 
‘ Mir ‘Alt Shir, Muhdakamat al-lughatain, 36. 

Ibid. 
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inspired not only by the example of Nizami but also the Khamsa of Khusraw Dihlavi 
(1253-1325) and the septet of Jami.'’ The first book of Nava’i’s quintet is Hayrat al- 
abrar (“The Bewilderment of the Pious”), based on Nizami’s on Makhzan al-asrar 
(“Treasury of Secrets”), Amir Khusraw’s Matla’ al-anvar (“The Dawning Place of 
Lights”), and Jami’s Tuhfat al-ahrar (“The Gift of the Free”). The second is Farhdd va 
Shirin (‘Farhad and Shirin”), a story of lovers modeled on Nizami’s Khusraw va Shirin 
and Amir Khusraw’s Shirin va Khusraw.'® The third is Layla va Majniin, about another 
pair of lovers, whose trials and tribulations passed from Arabic into Persian and then, 
finally, into Turkt. Nava'T drew inspiration not only from the versions of the story by 
Nizami and Khusraw Dihlavi, but also from Gavharnama (“Book of Jewels”) by Khwaja 
(fl. first half of the fourteenth-century), a poet of Kirman who composed one of the first 
Khamsas after Nizami.'” The fourth is Sab ‘a-yi sayyar (“The Seven Planets”), styled 
upon Nizamt1’s Haft paykar (“Seven Princesses”) and Amir Khusraw’s Hasht bihisht 
(“Eight Paradises”). Nava’ also cites the influence of another Haft paykar, by Ashraf.”° 
The fifth and final book of Nava't’s quintet was Sadd-i Iskandari (“Alexander’s Wall”), 
modeled on similar works by Nizam1 ([skandar-nama, “The Book of Alexander”) and 


Amir Khusraw (Ayina-yi Iskandari, “The Alexandrian Mirror”). Jami’s Khiradnama 


'7B. E. Bertel’s, “Navoi i Nizami,” in Alisher Navoi: Sbornik statey, ed. A. K. Borovkov 
(Moscow: Izd-vo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1946), 68—91; Aftandil Erkinov, “La querelle sur 
Vancien at le nouveau dans les formes littéraires traditionelles: remarques sur les positions de 
Jami et de Nava’1,” Annali, no. 59 (1999): 8-37. 

'8 For a discussion of this and other Turkish renditions of the story, see K. R. F. Burrill, “The 
Farhad and Shirin Story and Its Further Development from Persian into Turkish Literature,” in 
Studies in Art and Literature of the Near East in Honor of Richard Ettinghausen, ed. P. J. 
Chelkowski (Salt Lake City: Middle East Center. University of Utah, 1975), 53-58. 

9 Mir ‘Alt Shir, Muhdakamat al-lughatain, 28. 

” Thid. 
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(“Book of Reason”) was also cited as an aide.”' In 904/1498-9 Nava’i composed in his 
sixth (and last) masnavi, called Lisan al-tayr (“The Language of the Birds’’). This was, as 
the name implies, a version of ‘Attar’s Mantiq al-tayr (“The Conference of the Birds”).” 
Nava’l chose to write it under his Persian takhallus, Fant, which he felt was more suited 
to the mystical, 1.e., Sufi nature of the work. 

Nava 1 says that he wrote a work of history called Zubdat al-tavarikh (“Cream of 
Histories”), “from the darkness of books and made live again with this water of life the 
names of dead kings.” No work by that name has survived, but he might have been 
referring to his two works of a nominally historical nature (nominally historical because 
they are history larded with myth), Tarikh-i anbiya va hukama’ (“History of the Prophets 
and Sages,” 890—904/1485—1498/9) and Tarikh-i multik-i ‘Ajam (“History of the Kings of 
Iran,” after 894/1488-9). The first of these is essentially his contribution to the genre of 
stories about the prophets (gisas al-anbiya) that circulated initially in Arabic and then, 
over time, in the other languages of the Islamic world. The first major Central Asian 
Turkic contribution to the genre was composed by Nasir al-Din. b. Burhan al-Din al- 
Rabghiizi for the Muslim Mongol prince Nasir al-Din Tug Bugha in 709-710/1309-11.7° 
The second of Nava'1’s historical works mirrors the Shahnama in its structure and 
contents, beginning with the first, legendary kings of Iran and ending with the death of 


Yazdigird during the Muslim Arab conquests in the mid-seventh century. These works 


oa Ibid.; on the relationship between the two works, see the discussion in Toutant, “La culture des 
derniers Timourides,” 448-73. 

~ EB. E. Bertel’s, “Navoi i Attar,” in Mir-Ali-Shir: Sbornik k pyatisotletiyu so dnya pojdeniya, ed. 
V. V Bartol'd (Leningrad: Izd-vo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1928), 24-82. 

3 Fora description of this work, see Rieu, Turkish MSS., 269-73; for a published edition, see 
Hendrik Boeschoten, M. Vandamme, and Semih Tezcan, eds., Al-Rabghiuzi, the Stories of the 
Prophets : Qisas Al-anbiya’, an Eastern Turkish Version, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1995); for a 
review of this edition, see Robert Dankoff, “Rabghuzi’s Stories of the Prophets,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 117, no. 1 (1997): 115-26. 
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mirrored the preoccupation of many Muslim authors for using past lives as didactic tools 
in the present. 

In a similar vein, Nava’l authored several works of a biographical nature that 
highlighted notable individuals or classes of people. There is the already mentioned 
Khamsat al-mutahayyirin (898-901/1492-6), a memoir of his friendship with Jami.~* 
What is striking about this work is that it is not a hagiography, but a warts and all account 
of a friendship that describes numerous occasions on which one or the other acted as 
prompt for the other’s literary endeavours. In that sense, it is as much a literary memoir 
as it is a biography. We can also detect in this work the signs of self-fashioning, by which 
Nava I sought to carve out a position for himself in literary history, not only as a ptron of 
other writers but as a makor author in his own right. Nava 'T began the creation of his own 
myth and later writers continued this process of mythmaking. 

He wrote separate works on the lives (halat) of two more of his contemporaries, 
Halat-i Sayyid Hasan Ardashir (896/1490-1) and Halat-i Pahlavan Muhammad (after 
900/1494—5). Jami, Sayyid Hasan Ardashir, and Pahlavan Muhammad were all notable 
for being Sufis, but Nava’I compiled a much larger biographical dictionary of Sufis called 
Nasa’im al-mahabba (“Breezes of Love,” 901/1495—6). He began the work by translating 
most (but not all) of Jami’s Nafahdat al-uns and then expanded that material with the 
addition of hundreds more entries on Central Asian Turkish, Indian, and contemporary 


shaykhs.”° He devoted another biographical dictionary, Majalis al-nafa ’is (“Assemblies 


4 Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i, “Khamsat al-mutahayyirin” n.d., MS Supplément ture no. 970, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France; this work was translated into Persian shortly after it was 
composed: see Amir ‘Alishir-i Nava’1, Khamsat al-Mutahayyirin, ed. Mahdi Farhani-i Monfared, 
trans. Muhammad Nakhjavani (Tehran: Name-ye farhangestan, 2002). 

°° Alisher Navoiy, Nasoyimul muhabbat min shamoyimil futuvvat, ed. Hamidkhon Islomiy 
(Tashkent: Movarounnahr, 2011); Hamidkhon Islomiy, “‘Nasoyimul muhabat’ning o’rganilishi, 
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of Rare Talents,” first compiled in 897/1491—2 and revised as late as 904/1498—9), to 
Turki poets. In this instance, the definition of “poet” is very broad: some of the 
individuals included were indeed professional and/or prolific poets; others, however, 
were dilettantes, members of the royal family, say, or members of other professional 
classes, e.g., calligraphers, who just so happened to have strung together a line or two of 
verse.”° 

Nava’'l composed several works that spoke to his Islamic heritage: he gave a 
Turkish voice to religious genres. Chihil hadith (“Forty Hadiths”, 886/1481—2) is a Turki 
version of a Persian work by Jami.”’ Both works belong to the Arba ‘in class of Islamic 
literature, whose best known exponent was perhaps the thirteenth-century Damascene 
jurist al-Nawawt. In 890/1485 Nava'l rendered into Turki the collection of sayings by 
‘All known as Nathr al-la‘ali (“Strings of Pearls’’): his translation is known as Nazm al- 
javahir (“Strings of Jewels”). Siraj al-muslimin (“The Light of Muslims,” 905/1499— 
1500) is a masnavi on pious themes. He composed a Mundjat (905/1499—1500), a private 
prayer of supplication to Allah. The work entitled Vagfiyva (886/148 1—2) ostensibly 
describes the establishment of his wagf or charitable endowment for the construction and 
maintenance of the Ikhlasiyya complex (hostel, madrassa, hospital, bath-house, and other 


buildings) in Herat, but as Maria Subtelny has argued, it can also be regarded as an 


tarkibi va uning manba hamda ‘Nafahatul uns’ dan farqi,” in Abdurahmon Jomiy (575 yilliga 
bag ’ishlanadi), ed. Aziz Qayumov (Tashkent, 1997), 88-99; Nicholas Walmsley, “The 
Yasaviyya in the Nasa ’im al-mahabba of ‘Ali Shir Nava’l: A Case Study in Central Asian 
Hagiography,” Journal of Sufi Studies 3, no. 1 (2014): 38-66. 

°° Alisher Navoiy, Majolisun Nafois: ilmiy-tangidiy tekst, ed. Suyima G’ anieva (Tashkent: Fan, 
1961). 

*7 Nevayi, Hamsetii’I-Miitehayyirin, 55. 
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apologia.”* Historians (and this study is no different) have tended to privilege Nava’i’s 
literary and political identities over his religious identity (except when alluding to his 
sufi-ish affectations) but it is clear that as part of his project to construct a framework of 
genres for Central Asian Turkic he was also demonstrating that Chaghatay was a worthy 
instrument for promoting Islamic knowledge. It also reinforces the centrality of Islam to 
Central Asian Turks, 

His final two substantial works were Muhakamat al-lughatayn (“The Judgment of 
the Two Languages,” 905/1499), which was a tract arguing for the superiority of 
Chaghatay over Persian, and Mahbib al-qulub (“Beloved of Hearts,” 906/1500-1), a 
composite work combining observations on classes of society with moralistic aphorisms; 
it was modelled on Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Jami’s Bahdristan.”? We can detect in 
Muhakamat al-lughatayn the processes of self-fashioning (on which, see below) through 
which Nava I sought to create niche for himself as the axial figure in the history of 
Central Asian Turkic literary history. On the one hand, he sought to demonstrate that 
Turki was a superior language to Persian for poetic expression, but in the second half of 
the work, where he provides an account of his own development as a poet and describes 
the majority of his works, he effectively highlights the poverty (in his opinion) of Central 
Asian Turkic literature up to his time. Therefore, he demonstrates to the reader that he is 


the first writer to fully realize the potential of Central Asian Turkic as a vehicle for high 


°8 Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i, “Vaqfiyya” 934/1527, MS. Tur. n.s. 56, Russian National Library; Maria 
Eva Subtelny, “The Timurid Apologia as Political Testament [Abstract, MESA Conference 
1989],” Turkish Studies Association Bulletin 14 (1990): 71-73; idem, “The Vaqftya of Mir ‘Ali 
Sir Nava’i as Apologia,” Journal of Turkish Studies 15 (1991): 257-86; idem, “A Timurid 
Educational and Charitable Foundation: The Ikhlasiyya Complex of ‘Ali Shir Nava’1 in 15th- 
Century Herat and Its Endowment,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 111, no. 1 (1991): 
38-61. 

* Alisher Navoi, Vozliyublennyi serdets = Mahbiib al-quliib, ed. A. N. Kononov (Moscow: Izd- 
vo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1948). 
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literature. In doing so, he reveals also the bilingual nature of his literary identity and his 
role as a translator of forms between Persian and Turk. This bilingualism is evident 
elsewhere: he brought together a collection of model correspondence (Munsha ‘at) in 
Turki (after 897/149 1—2) and copies of his Persian correspondence (sent and received) 
were collected in a volume that yields acute insights into the dynamics of relationships 
(political, religious, or economic) in the late-Timurid milieu.*° 

At a most basic level, Nava'l’s corpus was evidence of his identity as a reader and 
then as a writer, and it is this binary that is of greatest interest to us here; moreover, the 
continued replication and circulation of his writing is testament to a continual fascination 
with Nava’l the writer. He himself was engaged in a process of self-fashioning (“the 
crafting of a public role,”)*' by which he sought to establish a place for himself both 
within the society of Timurid Herat and within the broader culture of Turco-Persian 
poetry. This process of self-fashioning was evident in his philanthropy and patronage: he 
inserted himself into the public life of Herat by providing services to the people and 
supporting prominent artisans. In the literary milieu he fashioned an identity as a 
pioneering author who sought to demonstrate that Chaghatay Turki was equal to Persian 


as a vector of cultural expression. Nava'l’s self-fashioning is confirmed by accounts of 


the period by his contemporaries, who recognized him as the axial cultural personality of 


*° A. Urunbayev and L. Epifanova, “The Letters of Abdarrahman Jami as a Source of the 
Characteristics of the Poet’s Personality,” in Yadname-ye Jan Rypka: Collection of Articles on 
Persian and Tajik Literature, ed. Jiti Beéka (The Hague: Mouton , 1967), 155-59; Asom 
Urunbaey, ed., Pis’ma-avtografy Abdarrahmana Dzami iz “Albuma Navoi” (Tashkent: Fan, 
1982); ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, Namah-ha, ed. Asomiddin Urunbaev and Asror Rahmonov 
(Dushanbe: Nashriyat-i Danish, 1989); Jo-Ann Gross, ““Naqshbandi Appeals to the Herat Court: 
A Preliminary Study of Trade and Property Issues,” in Studies on Central Asian History in Honor 
of Yuri Bregel, ed. Devin DeWeese (Bloomington, IN: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 
2001), 113-28; Jo-Ann Gross and Asom Urunbaev, eds., The Letters of Khwaja ‘Ubayd Allah 
Ahrar and His Associates (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

*! Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning, 13. 
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the age and personality is the key word here, for his contemporaries ascribed to him 
character traits (fastidiousness, fussiness, capriciousness) that helped condition his 


reception by subsequent generations. 


Naval in the recollections of his contemporaries 

It is possible to play a variation on the parlor game “Six Degrees of Kevin Bacon” in 
which the aim is to connect prominent personalities of the Timurid age to ‘Alt Shir 
Nava’l in six or fewer moves. Such was his axial role in so many different spheres of life 
(political, religious, economic, cultural) that he plays a major or walk-on part in every 
major historiographical work from that time and place.*” 

The most intimate accounts are those provided by Khwandamitr (d. 941/1534—35), 
the pre-eminent court historian of the later Timurid and early Mughal periods, and the 
diarist and memoirist Vasifi, who provides us with the most colorful accounts of the 
literary milieu, and in particular the importance of poetry as a tool for social 


advancement.** Khwandamir worked first in collaboration with his equally esteemed 


»° For modern collations of contemporaneous and near-contemporaneous sources on Nava’l, see 
B. Ahmedov, ed., Navoiy zamondoshlari xotirasida (Tashkent, 1985); and, more recently Shuhrat 
Sirojiddinov, Alisher Navoiy: Manbalarning qivosiy-tipologik, tekstologik tahlili (Tashkent: 
Akademnashr, 2011). 

3 Zayn al-Din Mahmid Vasifi, Badayi‘ al-vaqdyi‘, ed. A. N. Boldyrev, 2 vols. (Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo vostochnoy literatury, 1961); as a source for this period and place, see in particular 
A.N. Boldyrev, Zainaddin Vasifi - tadzhikskii pisatel’ XVI v.: (Opyt tvorcheskoi biografii) 
(Stalinabad: Tadzhikskoe gosudarstvennoe isdatel’stvo, 1957); Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Poetic 
Circle at the Court of the Timurid Sultan Husain Baiqara, and Its Political Significance” (Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1979); and idem, “Scenes from the Literary Life of Timtrid Herat,” in 
Logos Islamikos: Studia Islamica in Honorem Georgii Michaelis Wickens, ed. Roger M. Savory 
and Dionisius A. Agius (Toronto: Pontificial Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984), 137-55; fora 
critical view of the pitfalls of Vasifi, see M. Pistoso, “A Taste for Ambiguity: Reconsidering 
Mahmud Vasefi’s Memoirs,” Oriente Moderno, new series, 15, no. 2 (1996): 165—72; in the 
nineteenth century, this work was translated into Eastern (Chaghatay) Turki: see Zayn al-Din 
Mahmid b. ‘Abd al-Jalil Vasifi, “Badayi' al-vaqayi’,” trans. anon. 1245/1829, Ms. 3344/1, 
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grandfather Mirkhwand (d. 903/1498) to complete the Rawzat al-safa, a multi-volume 
universal history” * and then went on to draft his own universal history, the Habib al- 
siyar, which he completed at the Mughal court in the late 1530s.*° Other of his historical 
works relevant to the life of Nava’l and, more broadly, Timurid Herat include Khuldasat 
al-akhbar, an abridged universal history based on works in Nava’?’s personal library,*° 
and Dastir al-wuzara, a biographical survey of ministers of the major Islamic dynasties 
from the ‘Umayyads up through Chinggisids and finishing with the Timurids.*’ Most 
pertinently, Khwandamir authored a biography of Nava’i, Makarim al-akhlag.** Both 
Khwandamir and Vasifi wrote from the political and cultural center of Timurid life, but 
one (Khwandamir) was a court historian, while the other (Vasift) revealed the interior life 
of a Timurid man of letters. These intimate depictions of Herati life can be read alongside 
other autobiographical accounts of the period, written outside of Khurasan, but which still 
hewed to a nostalgic vision of Herat in the reign of Sultan Husayn Baygqara. 


a ‘ cae 5 F : . fe BY 
Babur was one such proponent of this vision, which he outlined in his memoirs. 


They never met, but Babur visited Herat in 912/1506, a few years after Nava 'T’s death. 


IVANRUz Fond I; a recent study of Vasifi is Robert W. Dunbar, “Zayn al-Din Mahmid Vasifi 
and the Transformation of Early Sixteenth Century Islamic Central Asia” (Ph.D. diss., Indiana 
University Bloomington, 2015). 

** Muhammad b Khavandshah Mirkhwand and Riza Quli Khan Hidayat, Tarikh-i rawzat al-safa, 
10 vols. (Tihran: Markazi-i Khayyam Ptriiz, 1959); Khwandamir is believed to have written the 
seventh volume, and made additions to the eighth (or Khatimah, “conclusion’). 

*° Khwandamir, Habibu ’s-Siyar: Tome Three, trans. Wheeler M. Thackston, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University, 1994). 

= Khwandamtr, “Khulasat al-akhbar” n.d., Ms. Or. 1292, British Library. 

Khwandamir, Dastir al-wuzara’ samil-i ahwal-i wuzara’-i islam ta ingirdd-i Timuriyan 914, 
ed. Sa‘1d Nafist (Tehran: Iqbal, 1317 Sh. / 1938). 

8 Khwandamir, The “Makarim al-akhlaq”: A Treatise on ‘Alishir Nava i, ed. T. Gandjei 
(Cambridge, UK: E. J. W.Gibb Memorial Trust, 1979). 

* Available in several editions, e.g., Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur, Baber-Nameh, diagataice, 
ad fidem codicis Petropolitani, ed. N. Iminski (Kazan, 1857); idem, Babar-Nama (facsimile of 
the Haydarabad Codex), ed. Annette S. Beveridge (London: Luzac, 1971); idem, Baburnama: 
Chaghatay Turkish Text with Abdul-Rahim Khankhanan’s Persian Translation, trans. Wheeler 
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He excoriated his Timurid cousins for their dissolution, but his admiration for Nava 1 and 
his cultural achievements was untrammelled: “Ali-Sher Beg had no equal. No one 
composed so much or so well in the Turkish language as he did.”*° Babur was writing as 
an outsider at a time when the princes of Herat were facing threats from the Safavids to 
the West and the Shibanids to the North. It is hard not to detect an element of 
foreshadowing in his prose, as he laments the dissolute state of his kin: “Who had fought 
with foreigners and rebels for the sake of this dynasty as I had done?! Like 
Khwandamir, from whom he had probably borrowed material, his memoirs contains 
many fascinating capsule biographies of princes, ministers, scholars, clerics, poets, 
artists, and musicians.”” A similar survey of eminent personalities can be found in the 
Tarikh-i rashidi of Mirza Haydar Dighlat, who accompanied Babur on campaigns.” He 
wrote his history in 948—53/1541—46 during and after his conquest of Kashmir on behalf 
of the Mughal emperor Humayun; he never met Nava'1, but owing to the close 
relationship between the sources for this period, he presents a similarly glowing picture 
of Herat: its wealth, its power, and its culture.“ Each of these sources was written from 


the perspective of individuals whose own sense of self-worth was bound up with the 


M. Thackston, 3 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1993); idem Babur-Nama 
(Vaqayi |): Critical Edition Based on Four Chaghatay Texts, ed. Eiji Mano, 4 vols. (Kyoto: 
Syokado, 1995-2001); idem, The Baburnama: Memoirs of Babur, Prince and Emperor, trans. 
Wheeler M. Thackston (New York: Modern Library, 2002). 

* Babur, Baburnama: Memoirs, 203. 

*' Thid., 224. 

” Tbid., 202-219. 

“’ Mirza Haydar Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi: A History of the Khans of Moghulistan, trans. 
Wheeler M. Thackston, 2 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1996); in the nineteenth 
century, this work was translated and expanded in Eastern (Chaghatay) Turk1; see Muhammad 
Haydar b. Husayn Gtrkan, “Tartkh-i Rashidi tarjimasi,” trans. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif 
1253/1837, Ms. 10,191/III, IVANRUz Fond I. 

“ Eiji Mano, “The Baburnama and the Tarikh-i Rashidi: Their Mutual Relationship,” in Timurid 
Art and Culture: Iran and Central Asia in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Lisa Golombek and Maria 
Eva Subtelny (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 44-47. 
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political fortunes of their dynasties or patrons, and each was compelled by events to 
reflect upon not only the brilliance of the Nava’l and Herat, but also upon the squalid and 
seedy end to Timurid rule there. Nava’T had left at a high point, just before the decline 
became precipitous; the sources therefore accentuate the acme of Timurid rule, set 
against its imminent decline. 

Further perspectives on Nava’ can be gleaned from a broad range of materials 
emanating from Timurid Herat and wider afield in the late fifteenth and throughout the 
sixteenth centuries. From the documentary and epistolary evidence we can extract 
information about the political and economic structure of Khurasan, and how it reflected 
social dynamics. Nava’l ordered his own correspondence to be collated in a single 
collection, and it has become a fruitful source for the study of petitions and bequests by 
religious figures, particularly Jamt and Khwaja ‘Ubaydallah Ahrar, on behalf of their 
constituents. In the cases of these two individuals, the letters illustrate the political power 
of religious leaders and how they wielded their charismatic spiritual influence for 
material gain. This collection of correspondence also includes letters exchanged between 
Naval and Sultan Husayn Baygara, granting insight into their personal relationship. All 
the letters in the compilation are written in Persian, the principal administrative language 
of the Timurid domains. Examples of chancellery practices can be found in published 
collections of documents, some of which relate to Nava’1.”” It is important to keep at the 
forefront of our minds the multilingual nature of political, cultural, and religious life in 


Herat, because when we describe Nava’l as a Turkic writer, we are making a value 


SHR. Roemer, ed., Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit : das Saraf-namd des ‘Abdallah 
Marwéarid in kritischer Auswertung (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1952); Nizam al-Din ‘Abd al-Vasi‘ 
Nizami, Mansha’ al-insha’, ed. Ahmad Khafi and Rukn al-Din Humayin Farrukh (Tehran: 
Danishgah-i Milli-i Iran, 1357 Sh. / 1979); Jalal al-Din Yisuf Mir Zayn al-Khwafi, “Ziya’ al- 
“‘ulim” 988/1580, MS. 2943, IVANRUz Fond I. 
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judgment that elevates his literary identity above his professional identity as a bureaucrat, 
who generated a large volume of correspondence and other documents, written in 
Persian. Naval draws attention to his multilingualism in his own writing, but the bio- 
mythography (by which I mean the convergence of facts confirmed by the historical 
record with myths which are not) surrounding him emphasizes only his Turkic identity. In 
any case, sources from the period make no such distinction, but situate him at the center 
of a number of different milieus. 

One such milieu is that of Sufism. By the second half of the fifteenth century, 
Sufism in Herat, Bukhara, and Samarqand had evolved into a network of factions and 
groupuscules gathered around prominent shaykhs, whose authority was both charismatic 
and inherited, in the latter case from the si/si/as or chains of transmission that 
increasingly formed the basis of Sufi history.*° Nava’i writes that Jami inducted him into 
the Naqshbandiyya, the most prominent Sufi sect in the region, but we cannot speak of 
Nava’l as a Sufi per se, in the sense of becoming a pupil (murid) of a teacher (pir), who 
guided (irshad) him in the customs (adab) of the Sufi path (su/uk). Nava’T imbued his 
poetry with Sufism, he associated with Sufis, he wrote about Sufis, but he himself was 


not a Sufi, just Sufi-ish. Often overlooked as a sources for contemporary views on Sufism 


“° Studies of this phenomenon include Jiirgen Paul, “Forming a Faction: The Himayat System of 
Khwaja Ahrar,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 23, no. 4 (1991): 533-48; Jiirgen 
Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung der Naqsbandiyya in Mittelasien im 15. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991); idem, Doctrine and Organization: The 
Khwajagan/Nagqshbandiya in the First Generation after Baha’uddin (Berlin: Das Arabische 
Buch, 1998); idem, “The Khwajagan at Herat During Shahrukh’s Reign,” in Horizons of the 
World : Festschrift for Isenbike Togan = Hudiidii“l-Alem : Isenbike Togan”’a Armagan, ed. ilker 
Evrim Binbas and Nurten Kilic-Schubel (Istanbul: Ithaki, 2011), 217-50; Devin DeWeese, An 
“Uvaysi” Sufi in Timurid Mawarannahr: Notes on the Hagiography and the Taxonomy of 
Sanctity in the Religious History of Central Asia (Bloomington, IN: Research Institute for Inner 
Asian Studies, 1993); idem, “Yasavi Sayhs in the Timurid Era: Notes on the Social and Political 
Role of Communal Sufi Affiliations in the 14th and 15th Centuries,” Oriente Moderno, new 
series, 15, no. 2 (1996): 173-88. 
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is Majalis al- ‘ushshag (“Assemblies of Lovers,”) a compendium of notices on famous 
Sufis, with emphasis on their ‘ishq, or mystical love. Long accredited to Sultan Husayn 
Bayqara, it was in fact written by Husayn b. Isma‘il Gazurgahi.*’ Nava’1 is included 
among this galaxy of mystical stars, but because of the esoteric and bio-mythographical 
nature of the work, it has been dismissed as an historical source. This dismissive attitude 
probably originated with Babur: “it is weak and mostly false—he writes tasteless and 
impious words, so much so that sometimes it is near blasphemy, for he ascribes carnal 
love to many of the prophets and saints and invents a paramour for each of them.”** The 
notice on Nava'T is not found in every manuscript edition of the work,” but where it is, 
he is listed as the seventy-fourth (or, occasionally, seventy-fifth) majlis, in between 
Shaykh Azari and Sayyid Badr.~’ In illustrated manuscripts, he is depicted with his 
beloved (ma ‘shiiga).”' The portrayal of Nava’i in a Sufi milieu has a corollary in real life, 
when he went into seclusion for a year at the shrine complex of Gazurgah, north of Herat, 
where, in addition to isolation and contemplation, he served as the shrine-sweeper. 

The Magamat-i Jami, composed by one of Jami’s pupils, ‘Abd al-Va’si° Nizam1 


Se 


Bakharzi, provides insights on the friendship between Jami and Nava’l.”’ It has a ‘trickle- 


“7 Babur, Baburnama: Memoirs, 210-211. 

8 Tbid., 211; Babur, Baébar-Ndma (Haydarabad), fols. 176a—176b. 

” See, e.g., MS. Add. 25, Bodleian Library (Oxford), copied 959/1552. For a description of this 
manuscript, see Eduard Sachau and Hermann Ethé, Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindtstani 
and Pushtti Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library: Part I. The Persian Manuscripts (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1889), col. 787; for a list of the notices of saints, see the description of MS. Or. 
208, British Library, in Charles Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum (London, 1879), 1: 351-3. 

°° Husayn Gazurgahi, “Majalis al-‘ushshaq,” n.d., fols. 272b—276a, MS. Supplément persan 1559, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France; idem, “Mayalis al-‘ushshaq” 988/1580, fols. 236b—239b, MS. 
Supplément persan 1150, Bibliotheque nationale de France; idem, “Mayalis al-‘ushshaq” 
1006/1597-8, fols. [126a—128a], Is]. MS. 270, University of Michigan. 

>! Gazurgahi, “Majalis al-‘ushshaq,” 1006/1597-8, fol. [127b]. 

* “Abd al-Va’ si‘ Nizami Bakharzi, Maqdmat-i Jami, ed. Najib Mayil Heravi (Tehran: Nashr-i 
Nay, 1383 Sh. / 2004-5). 
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down’ value for historians of other fields: for those interested in Timurid dynastic 
politics, for those interested in literary history, or those interested in charismatic 
leadership. The scholar of Naval can find out, for example, Jami’s views on the Khamsa 
of Nava’l (naqd ti nazar-i Mawlawi dar bara-’i Khamsa-’i Nava ’7.)? Nominally a work 
about Jami, it turns out to be a work about whole range of phenomena, which grant it a 
significance beyond the ghetto of hagiography. 

Traces of his life may also be found in a less obvious category of material, the 
shrine guide. Considering Nava'l’s philanthropic activities, including the erection of new 
shrines and the renovation of existing ones, this is not so unusual. Herat was replete with 
the graves of rulers, saints, and scholars that served as localized pilgrimage spots, where 
visitors offered votives and prayers. A notable example is the tomb of Jamt, which Sultan 
Husayn Baygara, Nava’, pilgrims, scholars, and shaykhs all visited, as noted by the 
compilers of shrine guides for Herat from the sixteenth century onwards.”* Additional 
perspectives can be gleaned from Raw at al-janndat fi awsaf-i madina- i Hardt, by Mu‘tn 
al-Din Muhammad Zamcht Isfizari, dealing with the history and topography of Herat. 
Again, considering Nava’l’s philanthropic activities, the built environment provides us 
with more material for the study of his life.°? Works dealing with the topography of Herat 


attest to the impression he left, but it was a /ocal impression, confined to Khurasan, in 


* Tbid., 234-5. 

= Asil al-Din al-Husayni Va‘iz, Maqsad al-iqbal-i sultaniyah va marsad al-amal-i haqaniyah, ed. 
Mayil Haravi (Tehran: Pazhthishgah-i ‘Uliim-i Insant va Mutali‘at-i Farhangi, 1386 Sh. / 2007— 
8), 102. 

°° Mu ‘in al-Din Muhammad Zamchi Isfizari, Rawzat al-janndat fi awsaf-i madina-’i Hardt, ed. 
Muhammad Kazim Imam, 2 vols. (Tehran: Intisharat-i Danishgah-i Tihran, 1338-9 Sh. / 1959- 
60); Charles Barbier de Meynard, “Extraits de la chronique persane d’ Herat, traduits et annotés,” 
Journal asiatique, 5th series, 16 (1860): 461-520; idem, “Extraits de la chronique persane 

d’ Herat, traduits et annotés (suite),” Journal asiatique, 5th series, 17 (1861): 438-57, 473-522; 
idem, “Extraits de la chronique persane d’Herat, traduits et annotés (suite et fin),” Journal 
asiatique, 5th series, 20 (1862): 268-319. 
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contrast to the more dispersed nature of his written legacy.*° This study focuses on this 
dispersed legacy: a legacy dispersed across time and space. It focuses on the gap between 
Nava'1’s life and the reification of his legacy in nationalist terms in the nineteenth 
century. Significantly, this dissertation focues on what we might crudely refer to as 


“Asian” Navaiana, in contrast to “European” Navaiana. 


Nava I in the European gaze 

Navaiana began to develop a distinct shape, with axioms, canonical texts, and 
explanatory tropes, from the middle of the nineteenth century. European scholars were 
aware of Nava I before then, but now they began to examine his life and works within the 
scientific framework on which the discipline of history was now hung: epistemologies, 
methodologies, theories, hypotheses, teleologies.5”? The important milestones in this 
tradition reflect not only the variable currents of historiographical practice that have 
guided the study of Nava'1, but they also reflect changing political circumstances, from 
the early encounters of Russian imperial orientalists through to the nationalist ideology of 
contemporary Uzbekistan. The raw materials for Navaiana have not changed, but 


attitudes and approaches have. 


°° More detailed discussions of the topography of Herat may be found in Lisa Golombek, The 
Timurid Shrine at Gazurgah (Toronto: Royal Ontario Museum, 1969); and Terry Allen, Timurid 
Herat (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1983). 

°’ Most of the European, especially Russian and Soviet, scholarship is listed in A. A. Semenov, 
Materialy k bibliograficheskomu ukazateliu pechatykh proizvedeniy Alishera Navoi i literatury o 
nem (Tashkent: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo nauchno-tekhnicheskoi i sotsial’no- 
ékonomicheskoy literatury UZSSR, 1940); and Svidina Evgeniia Dmitrevna, Alisher Navoi, 
Biobibliografiia 1917-1966 Gg (Tashkent: Izd-vo khudozhestvennoi lit-ry im. Gafura Guliama, 
1968). 
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European orientalists began to turn their attention to “Ali Shir Nava’l as a focus of 
scholarly attention from the 1840s. Although European scholars knew him for quite some 
time through their familiarity with Timurid-era sources, e.g., Babur, Khwandamtr, 
Dawlatshah &c., he himself was not the focus of dedicated study. Unsurprisingly, it was 
Russian scholars who began to examine his life and legacy more closely; unsurprising 
because Russian imperial contacts with Central Asia facilitated access to the repositories 
of texts where Nava'T’s works were to be found in their greatest numbers.°® In 1856 the 
Russian orientalist Mikhail Nikitski published a Master’s thesis on Nava’T and his role in 
the political and literary culture of his time.5? Drawing upon tazkira materials and 
unpublished manuscripts, he situated Nava’l’s life within the broader context of the 
Timurid dynasty, surveyed his written output, and published excerpts from it. Not long 
after, the French scholar M. Belin published a quartet of articles in Journal asiatique, 
providing an outline of Nava'l’s life and a description of his works, including extracts 
and translations, principally of the Majalis al-nafa’is and Khamsat al-mutahayyirin. 
Belin’s articles were based on a kulliyat (collected works) of Naval acquired in Egypt.®° 
These two early studies were the pegs on which later scholars hung their research. 


Meanwhile, the introduction of printing technology to Central Asia after 1865, when the 


Russian conquest of the sedentary regions began, led to the increasing availability of 


** Tt must, however, be pointed out that Ottoman and British historians were equally interested in 
Navaiana: the former because of the long-held view of him as the pater familias of Turkic 
literature, reinforced by the presence in the Constantinople libraries of some of the oldest and 
finest manuscripts of his works, and the latter because of his presence in South Asian Turco- 
Persian culture. 

» See n. 2. 

® Belin, “Notice biographique (premier article)”; idem, “Notice biographique et littéraire sur Mir 
Ali-Chir-Névaii (deuxieme article),” Journal asiatique, 5th series, 17 (May 1861): 281-357; 
idem, “Moralistes orientaux: caractéres, maximes et pensées de Mir Ali Chir Névaii,” Journal 
asiatique, 6th series, 7 (June 1866): 523-52; idem, “Moralistes orientaux: caractéres, maximes et 
pensées de Mir Ali Chir Névaii,” Journal asiatique, 6th series, 8 (September 1866): 126-54. 
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published (mainly lithographic) editions of his work.®! In the years of Imperial rule 
leading up to the Bolshevik revolution and the imposition of Soviet government, slight— 
but retrospectively influential—trends in Western-inspired modernist thought and 
education among local writers, educators, and scholars led to the reassessment of regional 
culture. Among these activists there were proclivities towards pan-Turkism, a part of 
which was the idea of a canon of Turkic culture heroes, including Nava’1.% 

These currents flowed into the early Soviet period, when historians were pressed 
to apply a nationalist interpretation to his works. Even the venerable orientalist Vasily 
Bartol’d was not immune: in 1928 he supervised the publication of an edited volume, 
containing the work of several scholars, by way of celebration of the 500" anniversary in 
1926 of Nava’i’s birth (1344 according to the Hijrah calendar).°? His own contribution, a 
survey of Nava'l’s life and time, was written as corrective to Belin’s articles, which he 
considered misguided. (It was later translated into English and published in Four Studies 
on Central Asia.) Soviet Navaiana experienced an upswing in the lead-up to the 500" 


anniversary of Nava'l’s birth, according to the Julian calendar, in 1941. By way of 


preparation, many of his works were published in the modified Latin script then in use in 


°' Examples of printed editions from this period include Nava’i, Divan, lithograph (Tashkent: 
Breydenbach, 1896); and idem, Divan, ed. ‘Abd al-Ra’tf Haji b. ‘Abd al-Nabi Tashkand1, 
lithograph (Tashkent: Matba’ah-i Ghulant, 1332/1913—4); on printing in this period, see Martin 
Hartmann, “Das Buchwesen in Turkestan und die tirkischen Drucke der Sammlung Hartmann,” 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen 7, no. 2 (1904): 69-103; Ra’no 
Mahmudova, “Alisher Navoiyning asarlarining Ingilobgacha bo’lgan nashrlari tarixidan,” Sharq 
yulduzi, no. 7 (1968): 230-6; idem, “Toshbosma asarlari va ularning O’zbek adabiyoti tarixidagi 
ahamiyati” (diss., Tashkent, 1970); Adeeb Khalid, “Muslim Printers in Tsarist Central Asia: A 
Research Note,” Central Asian Survey 11, no. 3 (1993): 113-18; idem, “Printing, Publishing, and 
Reform in Tsarist Central Asia,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 26, no. 2 (1994): 
187-200. 

e.g., “Mashhtr adamlar va ulugh hadithlar: “Alt Shir Nava’t,” Shura, 28 Sha‘ban 1327/1 
September 1909. 

°% VV Bartol’d, ed., Mir-Ali-Shir : sbornik k piatisotletiiu so dnia rozhdeniia (Leningrad: Izd-vo 
Akademii nauk SSSR, 1928). 

* See n. 2 
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the Uzbek SSR, accompanied by new surveys of his life.® However, the celebrations 
were cut short by the outbreak of the Great Patriotic War (1941-5), and Soviet Navaiana 
remained on hiatus until the outbreak of peace. Another important edited volume of 
articles was published after the war, under the supervision of the noted orientalist A. V. 
Borovkov,” followed not long after by a still useful monograph by E. E. Bertel’s.°’ The 
prominent Uzbek writer ‘Oybek’ also published a collection of articles on Nava’t.°* The 
study of Nava’l often went hand-in-hand with the study of other prominent litterateurs of 
the Timurid period, such as Jami and Vasifi, with both of whom he had enjoyed close 
relations.” 

Another arena for the study of Nava’T is art history, where scholars are primarily 
interested in him as an avatar of the Timurid Renaissance and tend to prize only those 
copies of his works which show-case dazzling examples of calligraphy or miniature 


paintings.”” The study of the Timurid Renaissance is still conducted within a narrow 


°° See e.g. A. Sarafiddinov, Eliser Navaiy : Zamani, hayati, icadiyati va olumi (Tashkent: OzSSR 
Fanlar Komiteti Nasiriyati, 1939). 

% Borovkov, ed., Alisher Navoi. 

ss Bertel’s, Navoi. 

8 Oybek, Velikii uzbekskiiy poet; sbornik statey (Tashkent: Izd-vo Akademii nauk UzSSR, 1948). 
° M. A. Sal’e, “‘Kniga blagorodnykh kachestv’ i ee avtor: Novye biograficheskie materialy ob 
Alishere Navoi,” in Rodonachal’nik Uzbekskoy Literatury (Tashkent, 1940), 170-176; idem, 
“Novye biograficheskie materialy ob Alishere Navoi (ob ‘Knige Blagorodnykh Ka-chestv’ 
Khondamira),” Literature i Iskusstvo Uzbekistana no. 2 (1940): 95-102; idem, “Alisher Navoi 
kak biograf,” Literaturnyi Tashkent: Al’manakh 2 (1947): 124-131; A. N. Boldyrev, “Ocherki iz 
zhizni Geratskogo obshchestva na rubezhe XV-XVI vekov,” Trudy Otdela Istorii Kul’tury: 
Iskusstva Vostoka Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha 4 (1947): 313-422; idem, Zainaddin Vasifi; E. 
E. Bertel’s, Navoi i Dzhami (Moscow: Nauka, Glavnaia red. vostochnoy lit-ry, 1965). 

” Basil W. Robinson, “The John Rylands Layla wa Majniin and the Bodleian Nawa’i of 1485: A 
Royal Timurid Manuscript,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 37 (May 1954): 263-70; 
Gudrun Goeseke, Die Miniaturen im Diwan von Mir ‘Ali Sir Nawa’i der Bibliothek der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft in Halle ein Beitrag zur Schule von Qazwin (Halle: 
Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle- Wittenberg, 1961); Botir Akramov, “Navoily lirikasida miniatyur 
obrazlar,” Sharg yulduzi, no. 2 (1966): 214-22; Marie G. Lukens, “The Fifteenth-Century 
Miniatures,” Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, new series, 25, no. 9 (May 1967): 317-38; 
Olympiade Galerkina, “On Some Miniatures Attributed to Bihzad from Leningrad Collections,” 
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framework that, as the name implies, emphasizes the Timurids at the expense of other 
dynasties or groups of patrons and regards artistic production during this period as a 
resurgence or revival, when there is plenty of evidence revealing continuity from 
preceding dynasties and ongoing exchanges with contemporaneous rulers. General 
surveys of Nava’l published outside the Soviet Union during the post-War period were 
rare: one exception was the four-volume survey by the Turkish scholar Agah Simm 
Levend, who partially translated or epitomized all of Nava 'T’s works, utilizing 
manuscripts available to him in the major Istanbul collections.”' 

The greater quantity of scholarship on ‘Ali Shir Nava’l has been produced in the 
Uzbek SSR and its successor state, the Republic of Uzbekistan, where he is the national 
poet. Academic journals such as O zbek tili va adabiyoti [Uzbek Language and 
Literature] and O ’zbekiston tarixi [History of Uzbekistan] and periodicals like Sharq 
yulduzi [Star of the East] have over the years cumulatively published hundreds of articles 
on Navaiana, ranging from the philological and critical to the ideological and 
propagandistic; the state sponsorship of scholars in both the Soviet and post- 
independence eras has also fueled the deluge. However, worth highlighting is the work of 


Suyima G’anieva”’ and, more recently, Aftandil Erkinov. The latter’s work in particular 


Ars Orientalis 8 (1970): 121-38; E. M. Ismailova, E. A. Polyakova, and G. A. Pugachenkova, 
Sharq miniatyurasi O’zbekiston SSR fanlar akademiyasi Abu Rayhon Beruniy nomidagi 
Sharqshunoslik instituti (Tashkent: Gulom, 1980); E. Yu. Yusupov, ed., Alisher Navoiy 
asarlariga ishlangan rasmlar XV-XIX asrlar (Tashkent: Fan, 1982); Karen Adahl, “A Copy of 
the Divan of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i of the Late Eighteenth Century in the Lund University Library 
and the Kashmiri School of Miniature Painting,” in Persian Painting: From the Mongols to the 
Qajars: Studies in Honor of Basil W. Robinson, ed. Robert Hillenbrand (London ; New York: 
Tauris, 2000), 3-18. 

™ Agah Sirri Levend, Ali Sir Nevai [hazilayan], 4 vols. (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 
1965-8). 

” Suyima G’anieva, Alisher Navoiy ; khayoti va izhodi. Alisher Navoiy tavalludining 525 yillik 
yubileyiga bagishlanadi (Tashkent: Fan, 1968); Suyima G'anieva and Abdurashid Abdugafurov, 
Navoi i problemy khudozhestvennogo viiianiia; [sbornik statei] (Tashkent: Fan, 1968). 
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has highlighted patterns of manuscript copying and dissemination throughout Central 
Asia during the sixteenth—nineteenth centuries, and his thinking has greatly influenced 


the current study.” 


The language/s of Nava 1 

Concurrent with scholarly and political interest in Central Asia, there was a linguistic turn 
in Navaiana, focusing on his axial role in Turkic literary history and, in particular, his 
role in the elevation of Chaghatay Turk1.’4 Chrestomathies for the study of Chaghatay 
Turki featured his work prominently, due in no small measure to the prevalence of 


manuscript copies of his work.’> Since students’ entrée into Chaghatay studies was 


® A ftandil Erkinov, “Les manuscrits du Khamsa de ‘Ali Shir Nava’i dans la vie culturelle du 
khanat de Boukhara sous les Mangits,” Cahiers d’Asie centrale, no. 5/6 (1998): 169-80; idem, 
“The Perception of Works by Classical Authors in 18th and 19th Century Central Asia: The 
Example of the Xamsa of ‘Alt Sir Nawa’s,” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from 
the 18th to the Early 20th Centuries, ed. Michael Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen, and Allen J. 
Frank (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1998), 2:513-—26; idem, “Ali Navoi Hamsasi talkinining 
XV-XX asr manbalari” (Ph.D. diss., Uzbekistan Respublikasi Prezidenti Huzuridagi Davlat va 
Hamiyat Kurilishi Akademiyasi, 1998); idem, “Manuscripts of the Works by Classical Persian 
Authors (Hafiz, Jami, Bidil): Quantitative Analysis of 17th-19th C. Central Asian Copies,” in 
Iran: Questions et Connaissances, Vol. IT: Périodes médiévale et moderne, ed. Maria Szuppe 
(Paris: Association pour |’ Avancement des Etudes Iraniennes, 2002), 213—28; idem, “Persian- 
Chaghatay Bilingualism in the Intellectual Circles of Central Asia during the 15th-18th Centuries 
(the Case of Poetical Anthologies, baydz),” International Journal of Central Asian Studies 12 
(2008): 57-82. 

™ By “Chaghatay Turki” I mean the literary form used by Nava’i and others. For a discussion of 
the definition of this term, see Benedek Péri, “Notes on the Literary-Linguistic Term ‘Cagatay’ : 
Evaluating the Evidence Supplied by Native Sources,” in Altaica Budapestinensia MMII : 45th 
Permanent International Altaistic Conference (PIAC) Budapest, Hungary, June 23-28, 2002, ed. 
Alice Sark6zi and Attila Rakos (Budapest: Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Dept. of Inner Asian 
Studies, Edtvés Lorand University, 2003), 248-55. 

” Etienne-Marc Quatremére, ed., Chrestomathie en turk oriental, contenant plusieurs ouvrages 
de l’émir Ali-Schir, des extraits des Mémoires du sultan Baber, du traité du Miradj, du Tezkiret-el 
Avlia et du Bakhtiar-nameh, publiés par M. Quatremere, ler fascicule, accompagnés d’une 
traduction francaise, d’un mémoire sur la vie d’Ali-Schir, et de notes grammaticales, 
philologiques et autres (Paris: Didot Fr., 1841); Il’ia Nikolaevich Berezin, Turetskaia 
khrestomatiia (Kazan, 1857); Armin Vambéry, Cagataische Sprachstudien : grammatikalischer 
Umriss und Chrestomathie, enthaltend zwélf Original-Ausziige mit Ubersetzung, nebst 
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conditioned by early exposure to Nava'T, it became axiomatic that Nava'T was a 
cornerstone figure, based on the size of his corpus, which far dwarfed that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. This has resulted in an authorial fallacy, by which the 
repetition and reiteration of Nava 1’s pre-eminence in Turkic literature is unquestioned.” 
The authorial fallacy presumes that a work (or works) of literature’s greatness is based 
solely on the genius of the author, but in this dissertation I argue for the importance of the 
reader in deciding a work of literature’s qualities and whether or not it deserves to be 
preserved. Nava’l was not a sui generis author: in the first half of the fifteenth century 
poets such as Ata’1, Gada’1, Lutfi, and Sakkak1’” were writing in Turki in the Timurid 
domains of Khurasan and Mawarannahr.’® Nava 'T knew them, but he was not generally 
enamored of their work. He remarks in the Muhakamat al-lughatayn: “none of them were 
comparable to the Persian poets I have named. There was only Mawlana Lutfi, who wrote 
many couplets that can be read with pleasure by those who understand poetry.””? 


Nava'1’s pleasure may be encountered in the mukhammases that he wrote in response to 


Worterbuch dieser ost-tiirkischen Sprache und verwandten Dialekten (Amsterdam: Philo Press, 
1975). 

”° For standard surveys of Chaghatay Turki literature, see Janos Eckmann, “Die Tschaghataische 
literatur,” in Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, vol. 2 (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1964), 304—402; and 
Alessio Bombaci, Histoire de la littérature turque, trans. Irene Melikoff (Paris: Libr. C. 
Klincksieck, 1968). 

” Works by these authors have been published variously in part or in full. See A. N. Samoilovich, 
“Chagatayskiy poet XV veka Atai,” in Tiurkskoe Yazikoznanie, Filologiya, Runika, ed. G. F. 
Blagova, D. M. Nasilov, and S. V. Vesnina (Moscow: Vostochnaya Literatura, 2005), 839-853; 
Janos Eckmann, “Cagatay dili rnekleri II: Gedai divanindan pargalar,” [stanbul Universitesi 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi 10 (1960): 65-110; Gada’1, The Divan of 
Gada 7, ed. Janos Eckmann (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University, 1971); Sekkaki, Meviana 
Sekkaki divani, ed. Kemal Eraslan (Ankara: Atatiirk Kiilttir, Dil ve Tarih Yiiksek Kurumu, 1999). 
78 See the survey by E. R. Rustamov, Uzbekskaya poeziya v pervoy plovine XV veka (Moscow: 
Izd-vo Vostochnoy Literatury, 1963); Devin DeWeese, “The Predecessors of Nava'l in the Funiin 
al-balaghah of Shaykh Ahmad b. Khudaydad Tarazi: A Neglected Source on Central Asian 
Literary Culture from the Fifteenth Century,” Journal of Turkish Studies 29, no. 1 (2005): 73- 
164. 

” Mir ‘Ali Shir, Muhdakamat al-lughatain, 41. 
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Lutf?’s ghazals, the only one so honored. Otherwise skeptical of the claims to greatness 
of his Turkic predecessors, Nava’l was more appreciative of and deeply involved in the 
Persian literary milieu of his time: this is evident from the historians and memoirists of 
the time, who described the majlises (salons) where poets gathered and engaged in 
competitions of composition and wordplay. Nava’ is thus held responsible for 
encouraging the ornate style of Persian poetry that became identified with the late 
Timurid period.®° 

Therefore when considering the authorial identity of Nava’l, in contrast to his 
ethnolinguistic identity, one cannot separate his work from his influences, which were 
primarily Persian in both form and content. The most striking example of this linguistic 
cross-pollination was his Khamsa (“Quintet”), the first in this genre of narrative suites to 
be written in Chaghatay Turki and modeled on works by Khusraw Dehlavi, Nizami, and 
Jam1.®! Nava'l’s relationship with the last of these poets was symbiotic to an elevated 
degree: biographers of both men comment on the closeness of their relationship, 
spiritually and creatively. After Jamt’s death in 1492 Nava’l wrote a memoir of this 
relationship, Khamsat al-mutahayirin (“Five Amazing Things”), replete with encounters 
and exchanges in which the great works and writers of Persian are recollected, referenced 
and re-evaluated. In one account, Nava I describes the circumstances behind the 
composition of perhaps his best-known Persian gasida (lyric poem) in the minds of 


Persian literary historians, Tuhfat al-afkar—which begins with the portentous verse “the 


fiery ruby that adorns the crown of rulers / is a burning coal for cooking-up raw schemes 


*° Maria Eva Subtelny, “A Taste for the Intricate: The Persian Poetry of the Late Timurid Period,” 
Zeitschrift Des Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 136, no. 1 (1986): 56-79. 
8! g.v. Erkinov, “La querelle." 
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in their heads (atishin la ‘ali keh taj-i khusravan-ra zivar-ast / akhkari bi-har khayal-i 
kham pakhtan dar sarr-ast)’—in imitation of gasidas by Khusraw Dehlavi and Jamt.®2 

Franco Moretti has argued that the emergence of genres in literatures can be 
understood in the same way that evolutionary biologists explain the appearance of new 
species, namely that when a species migrates to a new geographic space, it evolves new 
characteristics, thus differentiating itself from its forebears at the point of origin. This is 
the process referred to as allopatric speciation.®? By replacing “species” with “genre,” 
“migrates” with “translates,” and “geographic space” with “language,” we can propose a 
thesis for explaining how Nava'1’s role as a translator fomented a new phase in the 
history of Central Asian Turkic literature, in which authors began to write in a broader 
range of genres (following the example of Nava’1) and in specifically well-established 
Persian genres. 

Nava'l remained in a geographic space (Herat) where the dominant literary 
culture was Persian, but he migrated to a linguistic space that was underpopulated with 
genres. The question, therefore, is this: what was literary Turkic? And should we assume 
that the language Nava 'T wrote in was reflective of the then present state of literary 
Turkic in wider Central Asia, or was it a form local to Herat? Recent advances in digital 
methods for the study of corpuses of texts demonstrate that a number of different signals 
may be identified, principally gender, genre, decade, author, and text.84 The idea is that 
based on large dataset analysis, works of literature can be analyzed for these signals, 


which reveal themselves in certain kinds of linguistic patterns or phenomena. 


® Nava’i, “Khamsat al-mutahayyirin,” fol. 35a. 

8 Moretti, Distant Reading, 1. 

* Matthew Lee Jockers, Macroanalysis: Digital Methods and Literary History (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 2013), 80, 96. 
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Consequently, the literary historian is able to demonstrate more accurately than was 
previously possible using manual or close-reading techniques how a work of literature 
carries the imprint of an author, place, or time. For the scholar of Nava’, there is one 
tantalizing glimpse in the work of Babur, who remarks: “The people [in Andijan] are 
Turks. Among the city folk and merchants, there is no one who does not know Turkish. 
The people’s pronunciation is like the literary language since the works of ‘Alt Shir 
Nava't, although he was raised in Herat, are in this language (eli Tiirk dur shahri va 
bazari-sida turki bilmds kisi yoq tur elinin lafzi qalam bild rast tur ani tictin kim ‘Alt Shir 
Nava ’ynin musannafati bavujud kim Hariddé nashv u nam tapip tur, bu til bild dur).’”’®° 
The history of a language and the history of its literature are not conterminous, and 
indeed the discrepancies between the two will emerge and re-emerge throughout this 
study. But the link drawn between the Andijan dialect and the works of Nava’T is 
revealing: it implies that evidence for the linguistic features of the Andijan dialect may be 
found in the writing of “Alt Shir Nava’1. More generally, it also suggests that literary, i.e., 


Chaghatay Turki had a corollary in the spoken vernacular. 


Nava I and the world of Central Asian letters 

Comparative studies of the literary culture of Central Asia offer ways to think about ‘Ali 
Shir Nava't. Jami is an obvious point of comparison: the intersection of Sufism, 
literature, and the history of ideas resonates throughout Chad Lingwood’s studies of his 


allegorical romance Salamdan i Absdl, which he describes as a political treatise written for 


8 Babur-Nama (Vaqayi’), vol. 1:5; Babur, Baburnama: Memoirs, 4. 
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the Aqqoyunlu ruler Sultan Ya‘qiib (d. 896/1490).8° Long dismissed as a crude and 
vulgar work, Lingwood instead argues that it should be read as a sophisticated piece of 
advice literature, of both aesthetic and historical value. In the latter instance, it serves as a 
valuable relic of cultural transactions between the Timurid and Aqqoyunlu domains. The 
idea of a literary work as a work of advicWhen seeking to understand the intellectual and 
Sufi or theological aspects of Nava’l’s work, I utilize the work of Ertugrul Okten on the 
role of Jamt in the intellectual and religious scenes of Herat in the fifteenth-century.®” 
These studies help us situate Naval within an authorial context, by which I mean his 
immediate influences and how they may have influenced his writing. The examination of 
the context of his reception after his death may be discerned in studies of book 
production and bibliophilia in Central Asia before, during, and after his lifetime. 

The role of patrons and endowments in establishing ateliers for book production 
have been explored by Maria Subtelny in her analysis of the formidable library of 
Khwaja Muhammad Parsa, the Naqshbandi shaykh of Bukhara, by Stacey Liechti in her 
study of book endowments in seventeenth-century Bukhara, and by Yves Porter in his 


examination of manuscript illustration in Bukhara during the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries.®° These studies provide us with insights into the economics of manuscript 


*° Chad Lingwood, “Jami’s Salaman va Absal: Political Statements and Mystical Advice 
Addressed to the Aq Qoyunlu Court of Sultan Ya‘qub (d. 896/1490),” Iranian Studies 44, no. 2 
(2011): 175-91; Chad G. Lingwood, “‘The gebla of Jami Is None Other than Tabriz’: ‘Abd Al- 
Rahman Jami and Naqshbandi Sufism at the Aq Qoyunlu Royal Court,” Journal of Persianate 
Studies 4, no. 2 (January 1, 2011): 233-45; Chad Lingwood, Politics, Poetry, and Sufism in 
Medieval Iran. New Perspectives on Jami’s Salaman va Absal (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

S Ertugrel I. Okten, “Jami (817-898/1414-1492): His Biography and Intellectual Influence in 
Herat” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 2007). 

*8 Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Making of Bukhara-yi Sharif: Scholars and Libraries in Medieval 
Bukhara (The Library of Khwaja Muhammad Parsa),” in Studies on Central Asian History in 
Honor of Yuri Bregel, ed. Devin DeWeese (Bloomington, IN: Research Institute for Inner Asian 
Studies, 2001), 79-111; Yves Porter, “Farhad Le Peintre : 4 Propos des ateliers de peinture de 
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copying, the impetuses for manuscript copying, and the presentational aspects of 
manuscript copying. They help us fill in the details about the uses of manuscripts and the 
kinds of editorial decisions that guided their composition. Reception requires an 
audience, and the kinds of people who wrote poetry and read books in, for example, 
Bukhara is the subject of a study by Robert McChesney on a late seventeenth century 
tazkira of poets, the Muzakkir al-ashab.8° What is interesting about the work of Liechti is 
what it reveals about reading habits in the Tuqay-Timurid era, and the surprising absence 
of Naval. Writing about a different time and place, Aftandil Erkinov has argued that 
Muhammad Rahim IT Khan of Khiva (r. 1864-1910) developed his royal library as a way 
of expressing cultural resistance to Russian political hegemony.”° It is from the works of 
poets at the court of Muhammad Rahim IJ that I will be drawing examples illustrating the 
mimetic nature of response poetry throughout the nineteenth century. 

The production and circulation of literature as a form of expression of cultural or 
socio-political identity has also been explored by Rian Thum in his work on Sufi 


hagiographies in Eastern Turkestan (latter-day Xinjiang) and their relationship with so- 


Boukhara a |’époque de ‘Abd al-zAziz Khan, 1645-1680,” Cahiers d’Asie Centrale no. 3/4 
(1997): 267-278; idem, “Remarques sur la peinture 4 Boukhara au XVIe Siécle,” Cahiers d’Asie 
Centrale no. 5/6 (1998): 147-167; idem, “Le Kitab-khana de ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan (1645-1680) et 
le mécénat de la peinture 4 Boukhara,” Cahiers d’Asie Centrale no. 7 (1999): 117-136; Liechti, 
“Books, Book Endowments.” 

* Robert D. McChesney, “The Anthology of Poets Muzakkir al-Ashab as a Source for the History 
of Seventeenth-century Central Asia,” in Intellectual Studies on Islam: Essays Written in Honor 
of Martin B.Dickson, Professor of Persian Studies, Princeton University, ed. Michel M. 
Mazzaoui and Vera B. Moreen (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1990), 57-85. 

°° A ftandil Erkinov, “How Muhammad Rahim Khan II of Khiva (1864-1910) Cultivated His 
Court Library as a Means of Resistance against the Russian Empire,” Journal of Islamic 
Manuscripts 2 (2011): 36-49; see also Aftandil Erkinov and Shodmon Vohidov, “Une source 
méconnue pour |’ étude de la production de livres a la cour de Muhammad Rahim Khan II (Khiva, 
fin XIXe s.),” Cahiers d’Asie centrale, no. 7 (1999): 175-95; and Aftandil Erkinov, Ne‘matzhon 
Polvonov, and Hamidulla Aminov, Muhammad Rahimkhon—Feruz kutubkhonasi fehristi : 
Khorazmda kitobat va kutubkhonachilik tarikhidan (Tashkent: Yangi asr avlodi, 2010). 
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called ‘oasis identities,’ focused on the cities of the region and their major shrines.?! In 
his argument, the mostly Turkic inhabitants of the region identified most closely with the 
shrines of Sufi saints, and these identities were in turn filled out and propagated by the 
proliferation of hagiographies about these saints. Ultimately, these ‘oasis identities’ 
formed the basis for modern Uyghur identity. The Turkic literary culture of Khoqand and 
Khiva in the nineteenth century provided similar node sof identity formation, which in 
turn formed the basis if modern Uzbek identity. 

The proliferation of a particular genre is the theme of Ron Sela’s study of what he 
calls ‘the legendary biographies’ of Tamerlane (Timur). His study situates the emergence 
of this genre against the political and economic depression that affected Central Asia 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries and 
argues that these works represent an attempt by Central Asians to buttress themselves 
against the widespread crisis by drawing inspiration from the life of Timur.?? If Timur 
offered inspiration of a political kind, then Nava’l offered cultural inspiration; the 
trajectories of Timur and Nava’l from culture heroes to national heroes are remarkably 
similar. How literature was used to engage with and explain the vicissitudes of life is also 
explored by Maria Szuppe in studies on the inter-regional exchange of literary traditions, 


the contribution of biographical collections, and the roles of royal women in sustaining 


*' Rian Thum, “Modular History: Identity Maintenance before Uyghur Nationalism,” The Journal 
of Asian Studies 71, no. 3 (2012): 627-53; idem, “Beyond Resistance and Nationalism: Local 
History and the Case of Afaq Khoja,” Central Asian Survey 31, no. 3 (September 2012): 293— 
310; idem, The Sacred Routes of Uyghur History (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2014). 

*? Ron Sela, The Legendary Biographies of Tamerlane: Islam and Heroic Apocrypha in Central 
Asia. (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 
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intellectual traditions.?? In many of the afore-mentione dstudies, literature is the glue in 
cohort formation: profeccional, social, or ethnolinguistic. 

The processes of literary exchange in medieval and early-modern Asia offer a 
fundamental challenge to the idea of primordial national literatures based on unities of 
time, place, language, authors, and works. Writers on what has become known as World 
Literature (Goethe’s Weltliteratur) have begun to rethink the place of Central Asia (or, 
more broadly, Central Eurasia) within early-modern literary history. David Damrosch 
defines World Literature as “all literary works that circulate beyond their culture of 
origin, either in translation or in their original language.”** By this definition, Nava’ is 
indisputably an exemplar of World Literature, because his works circulated far beyond 


Khurasan and were translated into other languages. Damrosch further adds: “World 


*’ Maria Szuppe, “The Female Intellectual Milieu in Timurid and Post-Timurid Herat: Faxri 
Heravi’s Biography of Poetesses,” Oriente Moderno, new series, 15, no. 2 (1996): 119-37; idem, 
“The ‘Jewels of Wonder’: Learned Ladies and Princess Politicians in the Provinces of Early 
Safavid Iran,” in Women in the Medieval Islamic World: Power, Patronage, and Piety, ed. G. G. 
Hambly (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1998), 325-47; idem, “Lettrés, patrons, libraires. L’ apport 
des recueils biographiques sur le réle du livre en Asie centrale aux XVIe et XVIle siécles,” 
Cahiers d’Asie centrale, no. 7 (1999): 99-115; idem, “La participation des femmes de la famille 
royale a l’exercice du pouvoir en Iran safavide au XVle siécle. (Premiére partie): L’importance 
politique et sociale de la parenté matrilinéaire,” Studia iranica 23, no. 2 (1994): 211-58; idem, 
“La participation des femmes de la famille royale a |’exercice du pouvoir en Iran safavide au 
XVIe siécle.(Seconde partie): L’ entourage des princesses et leurs activités politiques,” Studia 
iranica 24, no. 1 (1995): 61-122; idem, “Circulation des lettrés et cercles littéraires Entre Asie 
centrale, Iran et Inde du Nord (XVe-XVIlIle siécle),” Annales: Histoire, Sciences Sociales 59, no. 
5/6 (2004): 997-1018; idem, “Status, Knowledge, and Politics: Women in Sixteenth-Century 
Safavid Iran,” in Women in Iran: From the Rise of Islam to 1800, ed. Guity Nashat and Lois Beck 
(Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2003), 140-69; idem, “Le Khorassan aux XIVe-XVle 
siécles: la littérature savante comme expression de l’unité avec la Transoxiane,” in Convegno 
internazionale sul tema: la Persia e l’Asie Centrale da Alessandro al X secolo in collaborazione 
con I'Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente (Roma, 9-12 novembre 1994) (Rome: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1996), 149-64; idem, “A Glorious Past and an Outstanding 
Present: Writing a Collection of Biographies in Late Persianate Central Asia,” in The Rhetoric of 
Biography: Narrating Lives in Persianate Societies, ed. Louise Marlow (Boston, MA: Ilex 
Foundation, 2011), 41-88. 

4 David Damrosch, What Is World Literature? (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2003), 
4. 
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literature is not an infinite, ungraspable canon of works, but rather a mode of circulation 
and of reading, a mode that is as applicable to individual works as to bodies of material, 
available for reading established classics and new discoveries alike.”?> The idea that 
World Literature is a “mode of circulation and of reading” is applicable to Nava’l’s 
readers, who were spread all across the Turco-Persian world and were constantly engaged 
in interpreting Nava’l in their own languages. 

Maria Szuppe in particular has demonstrated the existence of vast geographical 
space, encompassing Iran, Central Asia, and India, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, within which there was a complex network of interactions, exchanges, and 
transmissions between people, places, and languages. Many of the works I deal with 
reflect the movement of ideas across time and space, a thread I spin in the chapter on 
tazkira literature. In a succession of articles, Sanjay Subrahmanyam has argued for a 
move away from narrowly defined area studies and to what he has term “‘connected 
histories,” based on analyses of long-distance political, economic, and cultural 
exchanges; he writes: “Contrary to what ‘area studies’ implicitly presumes, a good part of 
the dynamic in early modern history was provided by the interface between the local and 
regional (which we may call the ‘micro’-level), and the supra-regional, at times even 
global (what we may term the ‘macro’-level).””° One example of this dual-level approach 
can be discerned in an earlier article, in which he argued that the genre of “world history” 


emerged in the sixteenth-century and should be associated with Central Eurasian 


95 1: 
Tbid., 5. 

a Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Connected Histories: Notes towards a Reconfiguration of Early 

Modern Eurasia,” Modern Asian Studies 31, no. 3 (2008): 745. 
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historians of this period.”’ While his work engages with the World Literature paradigm 
(as defined by Damrosch) in that it examines the movement of texts, he does so wholly 
within the Persianate sphere: missing from his treatment of “connected histories” are the 
issues of linguistic difference and translation. 

Most recently, the term histoire croisée has been utilized by historians who seek 
to problematize the comparative approach for what is variously known as global, world, 
or transnational history and who instead seek to focus on an unspecified crossing or 
intersection.’® This iconoclastic approach can inspire us to think of Nava’T not as a 
Central Asian author, narrowly defined, but as a Central Eurasian author, in terms of the 
breadth of his legacy after his death. One can go as far to say that Nava’l was a worldly 
author, in that the full range of his writing represented a pre-occupation with world 
literatures and how they might be interpreted for a local audience. What, therefore, are 


the kinds of crossings or transactions that Nava’T engaged in as an author? 


Nava I in comparative perspective 

The process of translating language and genre involved the adaptation or modification of 
forms developed within Arabic and Persian traditions. Criticism of Nava’l’s work should 
therefore be couched within an appreciation of the original forms, whether prosodic or 


= 


generic. At a fundamental level, Nava’ had to apply Perso-Arabic meters to the Turkic 


*” Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “On World Historians in the Sixteenth Century,” Representations 91, 
no. 1 (2005): 26-57. 

*8 Michael Werner and Benedicte Zimmermann, “Beyond Comparison: Histoire Croisée and the 
Challenge of Reflexivity,” History and Theory 45, no. 1 (2006): 31; see also the earlier remarks 
of Jurgen Kocka, “Comparison and Beyond,” History and Theory 42, no. 1 (2003): 39-44. 
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language and he composed a work of metrics for this very purpose,” which may be 
compared with the parent forms for an understanding of the difficulties he faced.'”’ Julie 
Scott-Meisami’s work on Persian court poetry can be used as a guide to thinking about 
the social impetuses to Nava’l’s writing and, in particular, the relationships of patronage 
and friendship that bound the Timurid court and its writers together. This dynamic was 
echoed a few centuries later at the courts of ‘Umar Khan in Khoqand and Muhammad 
Rahim I in Khiva. The ghazal (ode) is Nava'l’s favorite poetic form, about which Scott- 
Meisami remarks, “perhaps more than any other genre of Persian poetry, the ghazal is, 
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paradoxically, both highly conventional and highly flexible.” This paradox lies at the 
heart of Nava'l’s work: on the one hand he was working within established genres, based 
on accepted conventions of form and practice, but on the other he was also compelled to 
be flexible. On the Sufi themes which appeared in his poetry we may look to the work of 


: : 102 
Annemarie Schimmel, 


while Paul Losensky’s work on one of Nava’1’s contemporaries, 
Baba Fighani, provides an immediately comparative study of the ways in which an 
author’s reputation was fashioned and promulgated after his death.'” The reception of 
individual authors needs to be set within the broader scope of taste and criticism, and the 
value attached to poetry, in terms of both financial and cultural capital, is discussed by 


Nile Green within the context of books and libraries in Mughal India; yet he cautions that 


there were many ways and places to inscribe poetry, other than in books: “Words— 


” Nevayi, Mizdnu ’l-evzdn. 

' L. P. Elwell-Sutton, The Persian Metres (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976); 
idem, “‘Artiz,” Elr. 

'! Julie Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1987), 241. 

' Annemarie Schimmel, A Two-Colored Brocade: The Imagery of Persian Poetry (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1992). 

'3 Paul Losensky, Welcoming Fighani. 
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indeed writing as such—had diverse locations, the most authoritative of which were not 
those on paper (which few could access or read) but those incorporated into persons 
through the mnemonic and other incorporative means already mentioned. Before the 
mass proliferation of books with the spread of printing, the manuscript codex was only 
one of a range of locations for the written word, and its individual purchase and reading 
in the form of a book only one of its uses.”!”* That said, this is a study devoted to the 
examination of the manuscript record and the ways that literate readers of the written 
word transmitted their comprehension of the works of ‘Ali Shir Nava’1. 

Similar phenomena can be encountered in the Ottoman context, where, because of 
the shared roots of Ottoman Turkish and Turki, comparative studies yield fruit for both 
the analysis of Persian influence and the underlying technical difficulties presented by 


105 Where writers 


Turkic phonology and orthography for the Arabo-Persian meters. 
located their influences is the subject of Johann Strauss’s study of reading-habits in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; he convincingly demonstrates that writers recognized 
that they belonged to chains of transmission or influence and recognized them in their 
work.'”° Moreover, writers reflected the multilingual nature of the Ottoman Empire, 
which offers us a model for emulation when seeking to understand the amalgam of 
Nava'l’s writing, which mixed elements of Arabic, Persian, and Turki. 


On a technical level, the Arabic components of Nava'l’s corpus consist of an 


array of Quranic quotations, hadiths, and encomiums. But at a thematic level, he drew 


'* Nile Green, “The Uses of Books in a Late Mughal Takiyya: Persianate Knowledge Between 
Person and Paper,” Modern Asian Studies 44, no. 2 (2009): 247. 

'5 Walter G. Andrews, An Introduction to Ottoman Poetry (Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 
1976). 

'°6 Johann Strauss, “Who Read What in the Ottoman Empire (19th-20th Centuries)?,” Middle 
Eastern Literatures: Incorporating Edebiyat 6, no. 1 (2003): 57. 
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from a well of historical, legendary, and religious texts, as with his account of the 
Prophets, Tarikh-i Gnbiya va hukumda ’, or his translation of sayings by ‘Al, Nazm al- 
javahir. It is worth separating categories of texts in terms of understanding how they 
were recorded and transmitted, and realizing that Nava’l was a writer, rather than an 
author, a term which encapsulates both written and oral modes of production. Moreover, 
the term writer comprises original composition, translation, and copying, modes of 
transmission that we will encounter throughout this study. 

Nava'l’s works are evidence of a sustained encounter with Arabic literature, 
which in his work intermingles with a broad complex of Central Eurasian story types and 
tropes, emanating from Iranian, Turkic, or Indian civilizations. There reaches a point 
where Arabic literature stops being Arabic, and becomes Arab-ish. The popular recasting 
of the One Thousand and One Nights story-cycle as The Arabian Nights is a reflection of 
its survival in Arabic manuscripts rather than its origins as a mélange of tales from across 
the Arabo-Persian world. Recent studies of the corpus emphasize the links and 
similarities between the Arabic framing of the tales and equivalent story cycles in Persian 
and, further abroad, Sanskrit and Hindi (although Robert Irwin generally discounts Indic 


sources for the Nights).'°’ 


The intertextuality of Nava’l’s work with that of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkic literature which inspired him points to the elements of bricolage that 


underpin the creative process. Literature as bricolage is an idea that underpins much of 


this study. 


'"7 Robert Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion (London: Tauris, 2010); Marina Warner, 


Stranger Magic : Charmed States & the Arabian Nights (London: Chatto & Windus, 2011); 
Robert Irwin, ed., The Arabian Nights: Tales of 1001 Nights, trans. Malcolm C. Lyons and Ursula 
Lyons, 3 vols. (London: Penguin, 2010). 
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The form and content of the majority of Nava'l’s oeuvre is familiar to the student 
of Persian literature, with the major difference being that he wrote principally in 
Chaghatay Turki. Due to the unprecedented extent of his productivity, we have become 
accustomed to thinking that Nava’'T was an exemplar of literary Turk? composition in the 
late fifteenth century. Here it is worth pulling up Bernard Lewis’s famous remark that 
Nava'l was “the Chaucer of the Turks,” for we can borrow from modern, revisionist 
trends in Chaucerian studies new paradigms for analyzing Nava'l’s position within the 
chronology of Turkic literary history, and for questioning our own assumptions. 

Firstly, and I have touched upon this in my discussion of comparative studies in 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkic literatures, we should examine Nava’l within the context of 
broader, Middle Eastern, Central Asian, and South Asian literatures. This broad re- 
contextualization of Naval parallels the call by Ardis Butterfield to treat Chaucer as a 
European author: “Seeing Chaucer in a much broader European literary history rather 
than constituting a history all by himself is liberating rather than diminishing.” 
Throughout this dissertation I will be examining Nava'l’s legacy outside the constraints 
of Turkic and Central Asian history. Secondly, both Chaucer and Nava’ were polyglots: 


they had more than one vernacular.'” 


Both London and Herat were multilingual cities. 
Can we speak of Chaucer as a purely English author, when French was the language of 
the court and Latin the language of the law, or Nava'l as simply a Turkic author, when 


Persian was the language of bureaucracy and Arabic the language of religion? Both cities 


incubated cultural-linguistic identities (French, Persian) that are more readily associated 


ae Butterfield, The Familiar Enemy, xxix. 


For an example of a macaronic (Persian and Turk?) text produced during this period, see the 
qasida in Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu‘ard’, ed. Fatimah ‘Alaqah, 906—10; for a discussion of the 
recitation by Uyghur singers in Xinjiang of a macaronic ghazal ascribed to Nava’1, see Light, 
“Slippery Paths,” 417-21. 
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with neighboring regions (France, Iran). By his own admission, Nava’l used one form of 
Turki in his regular correspondence and another in his poetry. Chaucer too wrote and 
spoke in different languages depending on the context.'!° It no longer makes sense to 
confine Nava'l to such a narrowly defined version of Turkic literary history, when his 
own accounts, his own words, reveal his fluid identity. That Nava’l was 
ethnolinguistically a Turk is indisputable: what is sisputable is whether this means we 
should confine him to a narrow account of Turkic literary history. 

Furthermore, we may believe that “a literature exhausts itself and its resources 
become vitiated if it closes itself off to the influences and contributions of other 


literatures.” "! 


Nava 1 himself opened Turki up to the “influences and contributions of 
other literatures.” In 1386 the Continental poet Eustache Morel Deschamps sent a ballad 
to Chaucer, in which he addressed the London poet as “grant translateur (great 
translator),” on account of his role in carrying French forms and themes into English.''” 
But so much of English literary history doesn’t pass through Chaucer.''? Modern 
conceptions of geography and ethno-linguistic divisions are not much use, for example, 
when trying to explain (as Ardis Butterfield has done) why “English” knights issued 


insults in French, or why a French king received a state funeral in England, or why 


sermons would mix Latin and English.'!* In a similar vein, the reception of Nava’I 


'!° Ardis Butterfield, “Chaucerian Vernaculars,” Studies in the Age of Chaucer 31, no. 1 (2009): 
25-51. 

''! Edith Grossman, Why Translation Matters (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2010), 22. 
ie Butterfield, Familiar Enemy, 144-5. 

"3 Tim William Machan, “Chaucer and the History of English,” Speculum 87, no. 1 (2012): 173. 
'* A. Butterfield, “Fuzziness and Perceptions of Language in the Middle Ages: Part 1: Explosive 
Fuzziness: The Duel,” Common Knowledge 18, no. 2 (2012): 255-66; idem, “Fuzziness and 
Perceptions of Language in the Middle Ages: Part 2: Collective Fuzziness: Three Treaties and a 
Funeral,” Common Knowledge 19, no. 1 (2012): 51-64; idem, “Fuzziness and Perceptions of 
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challenges the model of literary history based on modern nationalism: a range of political 
entities rose and fell between his death and the foundation of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic, and in each of them specific local conditions guided his reception. The only 
constant is that he was received. 

Further guidance in comprehending the multilingual nature of late medieval/early 
modern Central Asia may be found further west, in the Mediterranean, where, remarks E. 
R. Dursteler, “the linguistic environment created a situation in which multilingualism was 


. . < 1 15 
both the norm and essential to communication.” 


The administrative need for polyglots 
in Chaucerian England have been outlined by Gwilym Dodd,''® and while the existence 
of separate Persian and Turkic chancelleries in the Timurid empire has long been 
recognized, we can hypothesize that there were administrators (like Nava’1) capable of 
crossing the ethnolinguistic divide. Although this is not the place for a revision of the 
classical conception of Timurid ruling realities, it is clear that there was more interplay 
and crossings between the domains than has been previously acknowledged. One such 
crossing was in the form of translation. 

Echoing the above remarks about the inter-relationships of literatures, the 
relationships between authors writing in different languages also challenges nationalist 


paradigms for the recounting of literary history. As Edith Grossman remarks, “histories 


of national literatures so often seem to exclude supremely significant connections among 


Language in the Middle Ages: Part 3: Translating Fuzziness: Countertexts,” Common Knowledge 
19, no. 3 (2013): 446-73. 

"> E.R. Dursteler, “Speaking in Tongues: Language and Communication in the Early Modern 
Mediterranean,” Past & Present 217, no. 1 (2012): 52. 

"6 Gwilym Dodd, “Trilingualism in the Medieval English Bureaucracy: The Use—and Disuse— 
of Languages in the Fifteenth-Century Privy Seal Office,” The Journal of British Studies 51, no. 2 
(2012): 253-83; for another comparative example, see Michael Hill, “Ethnic Administration and 
Dichotomization in a Eurasian Context: Wales, c.1100—1350 CE,” The Welsh History Review 27, 
no. 2 (2014): 175-213. 
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”"’ For our purposes, Nava’l and Jami are two such writers. Several of Nava'l’s 


writers. 
works began as works of direct translation, by which I mean translation as conventionally 
understood: the attempt to render in one language what a writer composed in another. 
Others of his works were translations in the more roundabout sense, or, better put, 
adaptations: he borrowed from genres with well-established traditions in Arabic or 
Persian and adapted them for Chaghatay Turk1. Nava’l sought to balance out two 
conflicting views in his conception of literary history: on the one hand, he was deeply 
antithetical towards his Turkic predecessors; on the other, he passionately admired the 
great Persian poets. This conflict is reflected in his dual identity as both an innovator and 
an imitator. In order to be an innovator, he had to reject; but as an imitator, he was 
compelled to accept. The question is: what (or who) did he accept, and whom did he 
reject? This dialectic exposes Nava’l as a writer with an innate historical sense of the 
literary tradition and his place within it. This brings to mind Nietzsche’s remarks on the 
role of translation: “One can gauge the degree of the historical sensibility an age 
possesses by the manner in which it translates texts and by the manner in which it seeks 


118 We encounter the historical 


to incorporate past epochs and books into its own being. 
sensibility again and again as writers sought to understand the past, to make it relevant to 
their vision of the present, and to project it into the future. All at once, translators operate 
in the past, the present and the future. 


An author’s awareness of the historical past is conditioned by his or her exposure 


to writers and their works. One of the arguments put forward by Elizabeth Eisenstein in 


"7 Grossman, Why Translation Matters, 17. 

"8 Friedrich Nietzsche, “On the Problem of Translation,” in Theories of Translation: An 
Anthology of Essays from Dryden to Derrida, ed. John Biguenut and Rainer Schulte, trans. Peter 
Mollenhauer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), 68. 
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her pioneering, albeit Eurocentric, study of the nodal relationship between the 
Renaissance and printing technology was that readers now had access to more texts than 
were previously available to them during the manuscript age.'!” Before the age of print, 
large collections of books tended to be the preserve of institutions and wealthy 
individuals. As an immediate corollary, Nava’I owned, by all accounts, a substantial 
personal library, which he put at the disposal of Khwandamir for the historian to compose 
his concise, universal history, Khulasat al-akhbar. Printing did not become widespread 
anywhere Nava’l was read until the nineteenth century. In Central Asia this change 
occurred after the Russian conquest of, first, Tashkent in 1865, followed by the rest of the 
sedentary regions over the next fifteen years. The ramifications for this study are that the 
conditions of pre-print literacy and availability of books were remarkably constant for 
three and a half centuries after the death of Nava’1.'”° However, these conditions indicate 
that Nava’l was a continuously popular author with readers and that his works circulated 
far and wide, sometimes in large numbers. For example, this from an early nineteenth- 
century manuscript: 

One matila‘ from Nava'l’s verses greatly pleased him, who had a refined taste and 

subtle perception of poetry, and he showed all his kindness and generosity 

towards us and told us to order (via Muhammad Siddiq Tunqatar) that a fair copy 


be made of Nava’1’s divan. The outcome was that a divan was reproduced and 
bound in three hundred copies within six months. '7' 


Conclusion 


'? Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, “The Advent of Printing and the Problem of the Renaissance,” Past & 


Present 45 (1969): 26. 

'° Curiously, Imperial Russia was also resistant to the widespread introduction of print 
technology. See Gary Marker, “Russia and the ‘Printing Revolution’: Notes and Observations,” 
Slavic Review 41, no. 2 (1982): 266-83. 

"I MS. 1709, IVANRUz Fond I, fol. 477a; Yusupov, Alisher Navoiy asarlariga ishlangan 
rasmlar, 34. 
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This chapter examined Nava'l’s bio-bibliography, the sources on his life, and scholarly 
trends in Navaiana and suggested some alternative ways of thinking about Nava'l. One 
way to think about Nava’T is as a multi-lingual author rooted in Persianate literary 
culture. He wrote Muhakamat al-lughatayn partly written as an exercise in literary self- 
fashioning: he recounts his development as a writer from youth to man and describes 
many of his works. But he makes one sole derogatory reference to other Turkic writers 
who preceded him and instead lavishes praise on Persian writers. The majority of his 
works were situated with Arabo-Persian genres. He also wrote Muhakamat al-lughatayn 
in partial praise of the lexical richness of Turkic, but his own writing was larded with 
Arabic and Persian lexical loans and grammatical features. Already within a few decades 
of his death Ottoman tazkira authors (as we shall see in the next chapter) were referring 
to Chaghatay as “the language of Naval,” which means that he was successful in helping 
to reify Chaghatay as an acceptable medium for high art in the Turco-Persian world. 
Another way to think about Nava’, and this is alluded to in the reference to 
Ottoman tazkira compilers, who were operating far beyond the realms of Khurasan, is as 
an exemplar of World Literature. Even though his life was restricted mainly to Herat, his 
work was appreciated across the Turco-Persian world: Safavid Iran, Mughal India, and 
the Ottoman lands. Turks of all stripes could appreciate his work as the fountainhead of 
their own literary culture and this is a noticeable trend long before the delineation of 
comparative literature along the lines of the national model, but Persian speakers too 
could respect Nava’l as a patron of Persianate literature and “great translator” of classical 
Persian forms into Chaghatay. It will be argued that it was not really until the late 


eighteenth and early nineteenth century that Central Asian Turkic readers and writers 
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self-consciously begin to claim him as a local phenomenon. This act of appropriation 
reflected a burgeoning interest among the rulers of Khiva and Khoqand in the Timurids 
and, specifically, the late-Timurid milieu of Herat. Ottomans, Mughals, and Safavids of 
the early sixteenth century were quick to self-identify with what they saw as the cultural 
brilliance of Timurid Herat, but it was to be another three centuries before we witness a 
similar fashion among the Uzbek tribal dynasties of Khiva and Khogand. 

A connection can then be made between the cultural fluorescence of, say, Khiva 
at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries and the reification of 
national Uzbek culture, especially literature, during the 1920s. Soviet nationalities 
commissars were building on the foundations laid by Khivan litterateurs, even if the 
Khivans were not trying to formulate a national identity as it might be understood in the 
modern conception, but were instead keen to create a pre-national but global Turkic 
literary identity. This dissertation looks at the space in between the early reception of 
Nava I during his own lifetime and the nineteenth century, when European (principally 


= 


Russian) scholars began to investigate Nava’T and lay the groundwork for the national 
model of comparative literature that would result in Nava’l being established as the 
national poet of the Uzbeks. Throughout this time period, as is made clear in the 


following chapter, Persian literary biographers were already recasting Nava’l as a Persian 


writer, who just so happened to write in Chaghatay. 
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Chapter Two 


A Portrait of the Amir: Informational cascades and literary canon formation in 


Persian biographical dictionaries 


Preamble 

During the years 1472-4 Jami performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. A star in the wider 
Islamic world, he attracted praise, and some opprobrium, along the way. His itinerary 
there and back took in Baghdad, Aleppo, and Damascus.' He corresponded with friends 
and acquaintances back home. One of the features of this correspondence was the 
addition of couplets and rubda ‘ts. These served not simply as calling cards, but as 
guarantees of the letter’s authenticity.” He enjoyed an intense correspondence with one 
poet in particular, who felt his absence keenly. While Jami was making his back to Herat 
from the west, the other poet composed the following rubd 7 and attached it to a letter: 


abd Gaile Gye 28 ia ole L ce Gila 5) Ss Cltka ans 58 
Judge fairly, o heaven of sky-blue; 


Which of these walks more gracefully: 
Is it your world-circling sun from the horizon of the morning, 


" This chapter is based upon several months of weekly meetings with Paul Losensky in the fall of 
2012 and the spring of 2013, during which time I translated many of the sources discussed. I 
would like to thank Paul for his patience and guidance; any mistakes are mine. An abridged 
version was presented at the University of Chicago 28" Annual Middle East History and Theory 
Conference in May 2013. 

' Paul Losensky, “Jami I. Life and Works,” Elr. 

* For a comparative perspective on the use of poetry in exchanges of correspondance, see 
Butterfield, The Familiar Enemy, 190-2. 
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Or is it my world-circling moon from the direction of Syria?° 


The two poets were engaged in a literary pas de deux. Nearly fifteen years later, 
the other poet composed a gasida entitled Tuhfat al-afkar (“Gift of Thoughts,”) which he 
dedicated to Jami. It was modeled on gasidas by Khusraw Dihlavi (Darya-yi abrar, 
“Ocean of Piety”) and Jami (Lujjat al-asrar, “Sea of Secrets’’). This is the opening 
couplet (matia ‘): 


Sul a 9 GY ald JLS De GSS! 


The fiery ruby that adorns the crowns of Caesars 

Is a gleaming coal cooking-up raw schemes in their heads.* 
This exchange symbolized the next twenty years, until Jami’s death in 1492: they 
composed, they translated, they argued, they walked ... and their friendship became one 
of the defining features of the late-Timurid milieu.” 

In 1923-4, when Bukhara was a young, thrusting Soviet republic, the scholar and 

jurist Sharif Jan Makhdim Sadr-i Ziya copied a pair of biographical dictionaries, in 
addition to his formal duties.° Both had been compiled in Bukhara during the 1910s: 


Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’ by Hajji Ni matallah “Muhtaram” was dedicated to poets of 


ee ami, Namah-ha, 335; Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vol. 2:126; Muhammad Haydar b. Husayn 
Garkan, “Tarikh-i Rashid? tarjimast,” trans. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, 1253/1837, fol. 201b. 

‘ Jam1, Namah-hd, 331; Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vol. 2:126; Muhammad Haydar b. Husayn 
Gurkan, “Tarikh-i Rashidi tarjimast,” fol. 201b. 

> For a recent, synoptic account of the relationship between the two men, see Hamid Algar, “The 
Herat Triumvirate: Jami, Bayqara, Nava’i,” in Jami (Oxford University Press, 2013), 40-61. 

° On Sadr-i Ziya, see Sharif Jan Makhdiim Sadr Ziya’, The Personal History of a Bukharan 
Intellectual : The Diary of Muhammad Sharif-i Sadr-i Ziya, ed. R. Shukurov, M. Shukurov, and 
Edward A. Allworth (Leiden: Brill, 2004). 
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Bukhara;’ and Tazkirat al-salatin by Mir Muhammad Sadiq “Hashmat” b. Amir Muzaffar 
was, as its title suggested, devoted to rulers.* Regarding the second of these works, there 
is no way of telling if he was copying directly from the original, but in any case his 
edition was considerably tidier than the autograph, which sprawls across two hundred and 
eighty folios and contains innumerable scrawls, crossings out, and marginal notes.’ 
Among the rulers mentioned was Sultan Husayn Baygara.'° However, in his redaction, 
Sadr-i Ziya added marginal notices on the major poets of each ruler’s reign. For Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara, he appended a notice for the Persian poet with whom Jam1 had 
corresponded.'! Sadr-i Ziyd was even so thoughtful as to indicate at the end of each of 
these notices their source, written in red ink: Mir ‘at al- ‘alam. This was a hefty, Indian 
historical and biographical compendium of the late 1660s, compiled by Shaykh 
Muhammad Bagi (although credit was later claimed by his patron, Bakhtavur Khan). In 
a section dedicated to poets,'* we find a description of this poet, with quotations from 
both the above noted rubd ‘7 and qasida.'* Who was this poet, whose correspondence and 


poetry may be traced through a succession of Persian tazkiras, from the end of the 


7 Ni‘mat Allah Muhtaram, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara-yi Hajji Ni‘mat Allah Muhtaram, ed. Asghar 
Janfida (Dushanbe: Danish, 1976). 

* Neither of these two works is listed in the catalogue (fihrist) of his personal library. See Aftandil 
Erkinov and Shodmon Vohidov, “Le fihrist (catalogue) de la bibliothéque de Sadr-i Ziya’: une 
image de la vie intellectuelle dans le Mavarannahr (fin XIX°-début XX‘siécles),” Cahiers d’Asie 
centrale, no. 7 (1999): 141-173. 

° Mir Muhammad Sadiq “Hashmat” b. Amir Muzaffar, “Tazkirat al-salatin” 131032/1892-1913, 
MS. 54, IVANRUz Fond I; for a description of this manuscript, see SVR, vol. 1, inv. no. 340. 

- Hashmat, “Tazkirat al-salatin,” 131032/1892-1913, fol. 164a. 

'' Mir Muhammad Sadiq “Hashmat” b. Amir Muzaffar, “Tazkirat al-salatin” 1342/1923, fol. 26b, 
MS. 2252/I, IVANRUz Fond I. 

Y Shaykh Muhammad Baga, “Mir’at al-‘alam” 1267/1850, MS. 2097, IVANRUz Fond I; for a 
description of this manuscript, see SVR, vol. 1, inv. no. 86; for a description of this author and his 
works, see Storey—Bregel, vol. 1:440-3 [no. 300]; for a clarification of the authorship issue, see 
the description of MS. 1998, British Library, in Charles Rieu, Persian MSS., 3:890. This title is 
not listed in Sadr-i Ziya’s fihrist. 

'S Shaykh Muhammad Baq§, “Mir’at al-‘alam,” fols. 641a—668b. 

'* Tbid., fols. 665b-666a. 
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fifteenth century to the early 1920s, when the Russian empire had just collapsed and the 


Soviet Union about to emerge? ‘Ali Shir Nava’. 


Introduction 
There appears in the mind’s eye of the reader of tazkiras (lit. “remembrance, memorial’) 
produced during the fifteenth-twentieth centuries a multi-faceted image of ‘Alt Shir 
Nava 1: a prolific poet in both Persian and Chaghatay Turki; a philanthropist and 
benefactor of charitable institutions; a patron of artists; and politician, the Refuge of the 
State. Tazkiras—I apply this term retroactively to all works that collated notices of 
classes of personalities and arranged them either alphabetically (mu jam) or by some 
other criteria (often geographically or chronologically)—operate as forms of literary 
iconography, in which a compiler combines biographical data and quotations in an 
exemplary sketch of a poet, with the purpose of educating a reader about historical 
personalities and aiding the diffusion of poetry. Additionally, they can be construed as 
biomythography, in which aspects of a writer’s life and personality become axiomatic, 
whether they are grounded in truth or not.'° To reiterate: by biomythography I mean the 
conflation of facts about an author’s life rooted in the historical record with myths which 
have no historical basis. The tazkira is a work of both historiographical and aesthetic 
value: it tells a version of the history of poetry as a story of both personalities and their 
works of art. Biography and art are intertwined. 

Sadr-i Ziya exemplified the processes that sustained the tazkira tradition and 


shaped the representation of ‘Alt Shir Nava 'T within it. He was drawing upon an 


' See especially Benton, Literary Biography, chap. 4. 
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informational cascade, in which information about Nava’t (his life and works) had flowed 
down through the centuries due to the imitative and reproductive practices of manuscript 
copying. At the same time, he redirected the cascade, by appending notices of poets to 
what was ostensibly a tazkira of rulers. Finally, he was drawing upon a source that was 
produced outside of his immediate geographic surroundings, thus illustrating the kinds of 
inter-regional intellectual exchanges and transmission of texts (in the form of books) that 
epitomized the Persianate sphere in the pre-modern period. 

This chapter examines the various notices on Nava’1/Fani found in tazkiras 
composed between the late-fourteenth and early-twentieth centuries. First, we will 
address the idea of the informational cascade and the role of the fashion leader in 
establishing a template for reproduction and modification by later participants in the 
cascade. There will also be a discussion of the synthesis of the unique aspects of an 
author’s life (in this instance Nava'T’s prolific Turkic output) and the exemplary 
(Nava T’s mastery of Persianate forms) implicit in biographical notices, and the ways they 
reflect the tension between the demands of the genre and the hand of the writer. Second, 
there will be a survey of the biographers and their tazkiras: who, what, where, and when. 
Technical aspects of the works in question, e.g., structure will be highlighted where they 
are felt to have critically shaped the reception of Nava'1 and his position within the 
Persian canon. Third, the analysis of these notices will be divided into two: his life and 
non-literary works; and his literary works. This mirrors the two-fold division of the 
notices themselves, which usually consisted of a biographical sketch (such as it was), 


ire 


followed by selections from Nava'l’s poetry. 
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The informational cascade and fashion leader in bio-mythography 

By its very nature, the individual tazkira belongs within three different time signatures, 
all at once: synchronic, because it represents the sum knowledge about poets and poetry 
at a particular moment in time and is influenced by contemporaneous approaches to 
literature; diachronic, because the work belongs to a genre with a history; and 
anachronic, because in describing the lives and works of poets past, it situates individuals 
and works which belong to an earlier era in the present. The tazkira combines elements of 
iconography and history: as icons, they are not always accurate representations of an 
author as an historian might wish it to be, but as a focus of secular admiration for the 
reader who seeks illumination through the examination of poetry. Nevertheless, 
biographers referred to and cited earlier entries in the series to reinforce the integrity of 
their own contributions: they were aware of their position in the chain and understood 
that it was dependent upon credibility and reliability. 

The tazkira was a signal feature of the Muslim biographical tradition since the 
mid-ninth century. It emerged from the works generally known as tabagat, which ranked 
and described eminent persons by class, e.g., rulers, scholars, shaykhs.'° Additionally, 
group biographies (prosopographies) can be found in general or universal works of 


history. The early markers in the tradition of Persian literary biography were the Lubab 


'6 For overviews of the genre, see James Stewart-Robinson, “The Tezkere Genre in Islam,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 23, no. 1 (1964): 57-65; Ann K. S. Lambton, “Persian 
Biographical Literature,” in Historians of the Middle East, ed. Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt, 
repr. (London: Oxford University Press, 1964), 141-51; and W.P. Heinrichs, J.T.P. de Bruijn, and 
J. Stewart-Robinson, “Tadhkira,” EP’. 
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al-albab (ca. 618/1221-2) of Muhammad ‘Awfi'’ and the Tarikh-i Guzida (730/1329-30) 
of Hamdullah Mustawfi Qazwini.'® The first of these was recognizably a tazkira: it 
contains notices of 300 Persian poets, and the author claims it is the first of its kind (there 
already being in existence accounts of Arabic poets and compilations of their poetry, but 
none of Persian poets).'” The work is divided into twelve parts: the first four are devoted 
to comments on poetry and prosody; and the remaining eight encompass notices of poets 
from the Tahirid dynasty down to the early-thirteenth century. (As it is, only three court 
poets are mentioned in the twelfth chapter.)”’ That there were eight sections of notices on 
poets is worth noting, because this structure is mirrored (with some differences in 
terminology) in the works of Dawlatshah and Nava’. The 7arikh-i Guzida was a 
universal history down to the Ilkhans, the Mongol rulers of Iran. It was divided into six 
chapters (bab), and the fifth consisted of six sections (fas/) of biographical notices, each 
one dedicated to a different class of eminent personalities. The sixth and final fas/ of this 
bab was dedicated to the poets.”' In its arrangement, it foreshadows later universal or 
local histories in which accounts of the reigns of individual rulers were concluded with 
biographical surveys of that era’s notable persons. There is a marked upward swing in 


this trend in the later Timurid and early Mughal period. 


'7 On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:781—4 [no. 1088]. 

'8 On this author and his work, see Storey-Bregel, vol. 1:327—34 [no. 245]. 

'°'N. Bland, “On the Earliest Persian Biography of Poets, by Muhammad Aufi, and on Some 
Other Works of the Class Called Tazkirat Ul Shuara,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland 9 (1847): 115. 

” Thid., 123. 

*! Edward G. Browne, “Biographies of Persian Poets Contained in Ch. V, §6, of the Tarikh-i- 
Guzida, or ‘Select History,’ of Hamdu’llah Mustawfi of Qazwin,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain & Ireland 32, no. 4 (1900): 721-62; idem, “Biographies of Persian Poets 
Contained in Ch. V, § 6, of the Tarikh-i-Guzida, or ‘Select History,’ of Hamdu’llah Mustawfi of 
Qaswin (Continued from p. 762, October Number, 1900),” The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland 33, no. 1 (1901): 1-32. 
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The Persianate tazkira emerged (or perhaps re-emerged) as a substantial genre 
with Dawlatshah Samarqandi, whose Tazkira- ‘i Dawlatshah (completed 892/1487) 
became the touchstone for later compilers.°* Dawlatshah both collated earlier materials 
on poets and made substantial new additions. His imprimatur can be detected in all 
subsequent tazkiras of Persian poets; he became the genre’s fashion leader (more on this 
term below). At the same time the tazkira also became established as a feature of Turkic 
literary historiography, first with Nava’'1’s own Majalis al-nafa’is (completed 904/1498— 
9), and then later with contributions from Ottoman writers in the sixteenth century.”* It is 
in these two strands of the tazkira tradition that we find ‘Ali Shir Nava’1, whether it is as 
a poet in his own right or as a valued contributor to the genre. 

The value of studying en masse the range of biographical notices on ‘Ali Shir 
Nava I written over an extended period of time is that it reveals both the limitations and 
possibilities of the genre across time and space.” It it is equally worth focusing on 
individual works, in order to maintain the integrity and totality of each work within the 
genre, to ignore the commonalities, and focus on the differences. It brings the role of the 
author into sharper focus. Every compiler of a biographical dictionary was a man of 
letters. It helps to think of them as (to borrow from James Wood) as writer-critics or poet- 


critics.”> These writer-critics do no not engage in lengthy critical discourse on the pros 


*? Edward G. Browne, “The Sources of Dawlatshah; with Some Remarks on the Materials 
Available for a Literary History of Persia, and an Excursus on Barbad and Ridagt,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland, new series, 31, no. 1 (1899): 37-69. 

3 On this, see James Stewart-Robinson, “The Ottoman Biographies of Poets,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 24, no. 1-2 (1965): 57-74. 

* See, for example, the comparable work of Paul Losensky on Baba Fighni of Shiraz, a 
contemporary of Nava’l whose legacy and work echoed throughout the Safavid and Mughal 
domains. Losensky, Welcoming Fighani, chap. 1. 

*° James Wood, The Broken Estate : Essays on Literature and Belief (New York: Modern 
Library, 2000), 109. 
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and the cons of Nava’l’s Persian verse, but a process of critical evaluation does underlie 
their representative sample of the poet’s writing. The form of evaluation is often 
comparative: the tazkira compilers will evoke the name of another better-known Persian 
poet and then note how well Nava'I compares with him. Another form of comparison is 
unstated, and is only apparent to the knowledgeable reader: some of the quotations are 
taken from ghazals that Nava’l wrote as imitations (tatabbu ‘) of other poets. As soon 
becomes apparent, these selections were part of the informational cascade that flowed 
from biographer to biographer. 

The fountainhead of the informational cascade is the fashion leader: “if an 
experienced individual acts first, others frequently imitate.””° Although the fashion-leader 
model is most often applied to what we are accustomed to thinking of as modern cultural 
trends or fads (sneakers, haircuts, trousers), we can also think of, say, shaykhs, “ulema, or 
‘udaba as fashion leaders, by dint of their socio-cultural authority. As leaders of groups of 
worshipers, scholars, and writers, they exercise exemplary authority. They perform the 
role of convenors. They establish around themselves interpretive communities, “made up 
of those who share interpretive strategies not for reading (in the conventional sense) but 
for writing texts, for constituting their properties and assigning their intentions.””’ 
Reading or study groups are above all fellowships of like-minded people who share the 
same hermeneutic techniques for studying texts. It stands to reason that over time the 
constitution, the raison d’étre, the ethos of the interpretive community would change 


under the stresses of external influences. Consequently, their attitudes to say, individuals 


*° Bikhchandani et al, “A Theory of Fads,” 1002. 
*1 Fish, Is There a Text in This Class?, 171. 
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or texts would also change.”* Hence the changing seasons of literary history and what we 
have come to term style (a series of related symbols that reflect an underlying ethos). 

If style is dependent upon on surrounding circumstance, then it is necessary to 
undergird selections of Nava'1’s poetry with sketches of his life, to allow the reader to 
make the connection between text and context. Rarely do these pen portraits match the 
same level of detail of chroniclers and memoirists like Khwandamir, Vasifi, Babur, and 
Mirza Haydar Dighlat. (Although three of these authors—Khwandamir, Babur, Mirza 
Haydar Diighlat—exemplify one characteristic of post-Mongol historiographical writing, 
namely the depiction of cohorts of eminent personalities during each ruler’s reign.) Only 
one work was dedicated wholly to ‘Ali Shir Nava'1’s life: this was Khwandamir’s 
Makarim al-akhlaq, but it does not appear to have flowed into the broader current of 
biographical writing about Nava'1. The Makarim al-akhlag should be understood as a 
biographical work in a proper sense, in that it celebrates a whole life in and of itself. The 
tazkira authors, by contrast, celebrate the individual life for what it represents in Persian 
literary historical terms. Yet both components of the biographical dictionary notice— 
biography and poetry—are synecdoches in that they are just representative parts of a 
greater whole: just as we can compare the scantiness of the biographical data with the 
richness of the historians or memoirists, so too we can compare the scantiness of the 
quotations with the surfeit of the whole divan. As it is, Nava’, i.e., Fant’s Persian divan 


2 . z 29 ‘ 7 
does not survive in many copies.~” We can even assume that there were more tazkiras in 


circulation containing samples of his Persian verse than there were whole divans. 


*8 Fedwa Malti-Douglas, “Controversy and Its Effects in the Biographical Tradition of al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi,” Studia Islamica, no. 46 (1977): 115-31. 

” The surviving redactions are discussed in Hamid Sulayman, “Tekstologicheskoe issledovanie 
liriki Alishera Navoi” (avtoreferat, PhD diss., A. S. Pushkin Institute of Language and Literature, 
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We can use ‘Ali Shir Naval as a way to both explore the tazkira genre more 
broadly and his place within the Persian literary canon. Firstly, he was (as noted) a 
prolific author. Secondly, he was an axial personality in Timurid literature. Thirdly, while 
his fame as an author focuses upon his output in Chaghatay Turki, it is only in Persian 
literary historiography that we find accounts of him and his work. Biographers firmly 
situated him within the Persianate sphere, historically, geographically, and linguistically. 
One might say that he was a Persian poet who just so happened to write in Chaghatay 
Turkt, in the same way that “Chaucer’s English for him was a kind of French, or, to put it 
another way, a taking from French into English.”*° But the study of the biographical 
tradition of Nava’l reveals another perspective, namely that of the biographer: “These 
works were the productions of people who cared about literature and availed themselves 
of this only genre allowed to them by tradition to write about it, and who, within these 


3! The aim, then, 


limits, frequently succeeded in achieving some measure of objectivity. 
is to combine what Paul De Man differentiates as the scholastic and phenomenological 
models of literary theory, 1.e., those which treat literature as a form of language and those 
that treat literature as an activity (writing, reading).** 

The biographical dictionaries under review all touch upon major aspects of ‘Ali 
Shir Nava’?’s character: his personality, his philanthropy, his patronage, his politics, and 
his poetry. The latter is ostensibly the most important, for it was on that basis that 


compilers included him in their works in the first place. Furthermore, by finishing on this 


aspect, we home in on what any re-evaluation of the life and work of ‘Ali Shir Nava’T 


Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, 1961), 34—9; and idem, “Navoiyning ‘Foniy’ devoni,” 
Shargq yulduzi, no. 9 (1965): 150-57. 

*° Butterfield, Familiar Enemy, 152. 

*' Stewart-Robinson, “Ottoman Biographies,” 73. 

* Paul de Man, “The Resistance to Theory,” Yale French Studies 63 (1982): 4. 
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must inevitably be forced to conclude: that he was an often very fine Persian poet, worthy 


on occasion of comparison with the Masters. 


Nava 1 as principal actor in tazkiras 

Jami’s Baharistan (892/1487) contains the oldest, surviving biographical notice on 
Nava’t in the tazkira literature.** The seventh of its eight sections consists of notices of 
28 poets, including Nava’l. The work as a whole has received short shrift: critics seem 
embarrassed by it. An mélange of Sufi tropes, spiritual devotion, and poetic citations, it 
does not fit into the classification of Persian genres. But that in itself is indicative of the 
fundamental weakness of analysis of any literature based in typology: it suppresses the 
uniqueness of the work, ignoring its distinctive features in pursuit of the generic (which, 
in any case, is absent—to a degree). It shares a fate similar to that of the Majalis al- 
‘ushshag (see below), another late-Timurid tazkira, which has been judged harshly, 
whether by historians, literary scholars, of religious studies specialists. Bahdristan is a 
deeply personal work, the product of a creative mind. There is an ethos, an aesthetic at 
work here. Moreover, it is a combination of the personal and the professional: an 
assessment of both a close companion and a fellow poet. Jami’s selection of quotations 
reflects directly his relationship with Nava’, for they all emerge from their collaboration 
or correspondence. Perhaps the problem is that Bahdristan was overshadowed by what 


followed. 


a | ami, Baharistan (2000), 151-3; Jami, The Beharistan-i-Jami, or Abode of Spring, trans. 
Sorabji Fardunji Mulla (Bombay, 1899), 89-90; For a description of this work, see Storey, vol. 1, 
pt. 2:784 [no. 1092]. 
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Dawlatshah al-Samarqandt (d. 1494—5) was the son of ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Isfara’1, a 
close friend of Shahrukh.** In 892/1487 he completed his benchmark biographical 
dictionary of Persian poets, the Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara, which consisted of an introduction 
(muqaddima), seven “stages” (tabaga), and a conclusion (Ahatima). Each of the tabaqa— 
one for each of the seven heavens—contains notices of twenty poets in chronological 
order.*° The conclusion describes seven of Dawlatshah’s contemporaries, the most 
pertinent of whom for our interests is, of course, “Ali Shir Nava’l. As with Lubdab al- 
albab, the notices of poets are divided among eight sections. Nava'l’s Majalis al-nafa ‘is 
is divided similarly in eight “assemblies” (majlis). 

It is both a perfect and imperfect account of Naval: perfect, because it 
represented the first full portrait of Nava’l in biographical literature (in contrast with the 
sparse details provided by Jam1 ); and imperfect, because it is fundamentally incomplete. 
Dawlatshah was writing after Nava’1 had completed his first two great tranches of short 
Turkic poems and his Khamsa, but before his most prolific decade, the 1490s. That said, 
the composition of this work fell at an important juncture in Nava’1’s life: in 1487 he was 
about to begin his de facto exile to Astarabad, and it was by no means certain that he 
would retain his foremost position at court. 


The Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara bears the imprimatur of what we might term a ‘style’: 


Dawlatshah was a florid and prolix author, who felt that this was the best way to depict 


4 Fora description of this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: 784-9 [no. 1093]; Nava’I 
included a short notice on Dawlatshah in his own biographical dictionary of poets q.v. Alisher 
Navoty, Majolisun Nafois: ilmiy-tanqidiy tekst, ed. Suyima G’ anieva (Tashkent: O’zbekiston SSR 
Fanlar Akademiyasi nashriyoti, 1961), 171; and idem, “Mayjalis al-nafa is” n.d., fols. 80b—8 1a, 
MS. Supplément turc no. 695, Bibliothéque nationale de France. 

*° A list of the poets can be found in Edward Rehatsek, Catalogue Raisonné of the Arabic, 
Hindostani, Persian, and Turkish Mss. in the Mulla Firuz Library. (Bombay: Managing 
committee of the Mulla Firuz library, 1873), 130-1. 
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the poets. Furthermore, the arrangement of the work in more or less chronological order 
established a diachronic narrative for the history of Classical Persian: this was a literature 
with a history and it deserved to be described in poetic language. Dawlatshah inserts 
himself into his own history by including his compositions in, for example, the notice for 
Nava 1. The gasida with which he concludes this notice is an example of a macaronic 
text, in this case alternating lines of Persian and Chaghatay Turki, underscoring the 
multilingual spirit of the age. (And, of course, being an instance of humble-bragging.) 
Although this appears conceited, this is hagiography as a model for emulation. Such 
unabashed praise brings to minds Don Quixote’s discourse on chivalry: 
What is more I say that when any painter wishes to win fame in his art, he 
endeavours to copy the pictures of the most excellent painters he knows; and the 
same rule obtains for all professions and pursuits of importance that serve to 
adorn the commonwealth. So what any man who wants a reputation for prudence 
must do, and does, is to imitate Ulysses, in whose person and labours Homer 
paints for us a lively picture of prudence and patience; just as Virgil shows us in 
the person of Aeneas the virtue of a dutiful son and the sagacity of a brave and 
skilful captain. They do not paint them or describe them as they were, but as they 
should have been, to serve as examples of their virtues for future generations. In 
the same way Amadis was the pole-star, the morning star, the sun of all valiant 
knights and lovers, and all of us who ride beneath the banner of love and chivalry 
should imitate him. This being the case, Sancho my friend, I conclude that the 
knight errant who best copies him will attain most nearly to the perfection of 
chivalry.*° 
This is not to be unexpected, for Dawlatshah dedicated his tazkira to Nava’l, “whose 
noble titles adorn and decorate the opening of this book and are, indeed, the last word on 


the divan of happiness (keh al-laqab-i sharif-ash zib i zinnat-i fatiha- i in kitab bal-keh 


divan-i sa ‘Gdat-ra fas! al-khitab ast).”*’ Thus, the work may be read as part eulogy, part 


"6 Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Don Quixote, trans. J. M. Cohen (London: Penguin, 1950), 202. 
*7 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 890. 
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panegyric, but underlying the flattery is a serious account of a Timurid notable, at a 
crucial moment in his career, and how he appeared that that moment in time. 

The Majalis al-‘ushshag (“Assemblies of Lovers,” 909/1503—4) by Kamal-al-Din 
Husayn b. Isma‘il Gazurgaht is not a tazkira of poets, but of famous Lovers of God, some 
recognizably Sufi in their outlook, some not.** Kamal-al-Din Husayn was originally from 
the city of Tabas, in southern Khurasan, and was descended on his mother’s side from 
sayyids of Nishapur. He served both the Aqqoyunlu ruler Sultan Ya‘qiib (r. 1479-90) and 
Sultan Husayn Baygara. After arriving in Herat he was appointed keeper of the shrine of 
‘Abdullah ‘Ansari at Gazurgah, hence his nisba. He was later appointed a sad’, 1.e., 
comptroller and examiner of litigants.”” 

In addition to Nava 1, Kamal-al-Din Husayn also included an entry on Sultan 
Husayn Baygqara. In fact, it is the final entry in the work. There are both historiographical 
and socio-political implications arising from this decision. In the historiographical realm, 
Nava 1 and Sultan Husayn Baygara are the end-point for a diachronic survey of famous 
Lovers. From the socio-political perspective, it serves as a suitable tribute to the ruler and 
supreme patron of the day. It also provides another angle from which to observe Nava’l: 
as a participant in the Sufi milieu. For a comparison, see the inclusion of Baba Fighani in 
Ndrullah Shishtar’s tazkira of Shi'ites, Majalis al-mu ‘minin (“Assemblies of Believers,” 


completed in 1010/1601-2.)”° 


*8 Amir Sayyid Kamal al-Din Husayn Gazurgahi, Majalis al-‘ushshaq: tazkira-’i ‘urafa’, ed. 
Ghulamriza Tabataba’1 Majd (Tehran: Zarrin, 1375 Sh. / 1996); For a description of this author 
and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: 959-62 [no. 1276]. 

sa Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar: Tome Three, trans. Wheeler M. Thackston, vol. 2:513. 

“ Losensky, Welcoming Fighani, 29. 
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Nava’t’s reputation within his own lifetime was considerable; after his death, he 
continued to be celebrated far and wide. *' In the 1520s his own Majalis al-nafa’is was 
twice translated into Persian, firstly by Hakim Shah Muhammad Qazvint in 927—9/1521— 
3 as Hasht bihisht (“Eight Paradises’”’), and then by Fakhri Heravi in 930/1524 as 
Lata ’ifnamah (“Book of Delicacies.”)”” Both authors expanded the coverage of material: 
Fakhri added a ninth majlis on living poets; and Hakim Shah Muhammad incorporated 
Ottoman court poets into the eight bihisht. Fakhri was a major literary historian of the late 
Timurid and early Safavid periods, staying to work in Herat despite political upheavals. 
He included another biographical sketch of Nava’l in the Tazkira- ‘i rawzat al-salatin 
(composed 957-6 1/1551—4), which was devoted to royal and other major poets.” 

At the same time that Fakhri was completing Tazkira- ‘i rawzat al-salatin, a scion 
of the now ascendant Safavid dynasty was completing his own tazkira of poets. Sam 
Mirza was a son of Shah Isma‘tl I and brother of Shah Tahmasp; his work Tazkira- i 
Tuhfah-i Sami (957/1550) contains a paradigmatic account of ‘Alt Shir Nava’, providing 
us with key biographical details from his early life, a lengthy list of his main works, and 
excerpts from his poetry.”* It was paradigmatic because he appears to be the source for 
several quotations of Nava’l’s poetry that appear in later tazkiras, and therefore 
responsible for influencing the arc of reader response, in the same way that an icon 


painter appealed to a viewer’s aesthetic sensibility through the citation of standard motifs 


"| See, e.g., Eleazer Birnbaum, “The Ottomans and Chagatay Literature: An early 16th century 
manuscript of Nava’1’s Divan in Ottoman orthography,” Central Asiatic Journal 20, no. 3 (1976): 
157-190. 

” Both works have been published together. See Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i, The Majalis-un-nafa ‘is, 
“Galaxy of poets,” of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i. Two 16th. century Persian translations, ed. Ali 
Asghar Hekmat (Tehran, 1945).On both works, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:792-3. 

*® Fakhri Haravi, Tazkirah-’i Rowzat al-Salatin, ed. A. Khayyampour (Tabriz, 1345 Sh. / 1966); 
on this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:795-7 [no. 1099]. 

“Fora description of this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: 797-800 [no. 1100]. 
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and visual shortcuts. Sam Mirza drew upon Fakhri’s Lata ifnamah, and this chain of 
transmission is noticeable from the similarity of key biographical details of Nava'l’s life 
and the lists of his works. 

Two universal histories from the seventeenth century represent the practice of 
suffixing notices of eminent personalities to reigns of rulers, as seen in Tarikh-i Guzida. 
They also underscore the interplay between genres of historiographical writing. Yahya b. 
‘Abd al-Latif al-Qazvini wrote Lubb al-tavarikh (948/1542) for Aba’ 1-Fatha Mirza, the 


fourth son of Shah Isma‘il.*° 


He divided it into four gism; the third gism is sub-divided 
into three maqdla; the third maqadla is further sub-divided into six babs; and the fourth 
bab is dedicted to Timur and the Timurids. This is where we find the reign of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza [i.e., Bayqara], populated with notices on prominent personalities.*° Ahsan 
al-tawarikh by Hasan Beg Rimli is a twelve-volume universal history up to 985/1577.”7 
As far as is known, only the eleventh and twelfth volumes have survived: volume eleven 
covers the Timurids from the accession of Shahrukh in 807/1405 until 899/1493 or 
900/1494—5; and volume twelve covers the Safavid rulers Isma ‘Tl I, Tahmasp I, and 
Isma ‘Tl II (900—85/1494—1577). It contains material on dynasties other than the Safavids 
and regions other than Iran, including the sultans of Rum, the Chaghatayid khans, and the 
Uzbek khans, i.e., Shibanids. 

At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, a clutch 


of tazkiras (not all of which include Nava ‘lappeared in Mughal India, the most 


monumental of which was the Tazkira- i ‘arafat al- ‘ashiqin va ‘arasat al- ‘Grifin by Taqi 


‘5 On this author and his work, see Storey-Bregel, vol. 1:399—403 [no. 268]. 

“6 Vahya b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Qazvini, “Lubb al-tavarikh” 1055/1645, fols. 152b—154b, MS. Or. 
224, Leiden University Library; the notice for Nava’l can be found on fol. 152b. 

“7 On this author and his work, see Storey-Bregel, vol. 2:859-62 [no. 723]. 
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al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Awhadi Balyani. Born in Isfahan in 1565, he travelled 
to India in 1606 and finally settled down in Agra, where he completed his tazkira in 
1024/1615.** It contains about 3,000 poets arranged alphabetically by takhallus: 
therefore, ‘Alt Shir is listed under “F.”*? Awhadi opens his account with a string of 
laudatory epithets, which bear little by way of information, but serve as an overture. 
Dyadic constructions pepper this passage, in which contrasts, extremes, and polar 
opposites characterize the totality of Nava’1’s achievements. 

Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani was a Delhi-based writer who compiled a dictionary 
of 871 people of different classes who lived under the Timurids and Mughals. The work 
in question, Zabaqat-i Shajahani, was divided into ten tabaqa (“class, cohort, level,”’) 
arranged chronologically, starting with Timir and finishing with the Mughal ruler Shah 
Jahan, i.e., one fabaga for each ruler. Each tabagqa is divided into three babs (“chapters”): 
sayyids and saints; scholars, physicians, and men of letters; and poets. No definite date of 
completion is given, although 1046/1636—7 is mentioned in the tenth tabaqa as the 
current year.’ The entry for Nava’i (here called Mir ‘Alishir b. Kichkina) can be found in 
the third bab of the fifth tabaga, which is the reign of ‘Umar Shaykh (r. 1469-94). 

At the end of the seventeenth century, an author of Bengal, who had received 
some education from a Herati immigrant, compiled notices of about 136 poets. The 


Mir at al-khayal of Shir ‘Ali b. ‘Ali Amjad Ludi was completed in 1102/1690-1.°' The 


Fora description of this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: 808-11 [no. 1113]. 
” Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin va ‘arasat al- Grifin, 486-91 [no. 266]. 

°° On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:1171-2 [no. 1650]. 

>! Fora description of this author and his work, see ibid., vol. 1, pt. 2:823—5 [no. 1135]. 
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notice for Nava’ is short, providing the merest of biographical details, but demonstrates 
that an “Indian” cascade of tazkira compilation had been established.” 

The Indian cascade flowed strongly through the eighteenth—nineteent centuries. In 
1739 the invasion of India by the Iranian strongman Nadir Shah interrupted the career of 
Bindraban Das Khitishgii (whose illustrious companions were the poet ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Bidil and the scholar Siraj al-Din “Alt Khan Arzii); he was prevented from completing a 
fair copy of Safinah-i Khishgii until about 1155/1742.°° His tazkira is divided into three 
daftars, the second of which encompasses poets from Jami to Shugtni (d. post-1650). 
The poets are listed chronologically, rather than alphabetically, so the entry on Nava'T 
appears fairly early in the daftar.”* Nava’l is grouped with his contemporaries, such as 
Jami. In the middle of the eighteenth century an Isfahani émigré in Delhi, who had risen 
to a position of grace and favor at the Mughal court, completed a biographical dictionary 
of Persian poets. The Riyaz al-shu ara (1161/1748) of “Altquli b. Muhammad ‘Alt Walih 
Daghistant is a substantial work, containing approximately 2,500 entries.” The authors 
are listed alphabetically by takhallus, and therefore we find ‘Alt Shir Nava’t listed not 
under “N,” but under “F.” 

Lutf ‘Alt ibn Aga Khan Azar Baygdili was an administrator of Turcoman origin 
whose life and career paralleled the major Iranian dynastic changes of the eighteenth 


centuries: he was born in February 1722, only a few months before Sultan Husayn H, the 


» Shir ‘Ali ibn ‘Ali Amjad Ludi, Tazkirah-’i Mir at al-khaydl, lithograph (Bombay, 1324/1906), 
72; idem, Tazkirah-’i Mir at al-khayal, ed. Hamid Hasani and Bihruz Safarzadah (Tehran: 
Rawzanah, 1377 Sh. / 1998), 58. 

*’ Bindraban Das Khiishgii, Safinah-i Khiishgi: daftar 2 (Tehran: Kitabkhanah, Mizah va 
Markaz-i Asnad-i Majlis-i Shtra-yi Islami, 2010); for a description of this author and his work, 
see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:826-8 [no. 1139]. 

* For a list of poets in daftar two, see the description of MS. Elliot 400, Bodleian Library in 
Sachau and Ethé, The Persian MSS., cols. 211—39 [no. 376]. 

°° Fora description of this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: 830-3 [no. 1147]. 
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last Safavid shah, abdicated, and died in 1781, four years before the Qajars established 
themselves as the rulers of Iran. °° When he was about 40 (11760-1) Azar began work on 
the Atishkada and was still working on it in 1779. Poets are divided into two groups, old 
and new, and then sub-divided by region and city: Nava’l, or Fant, is therefore found 
under Khurasan—Herat.”’ The entry is sparse, but Nava’l was not an wholly unfamiliar 
writer for Azar: an early copy of Sanglakh, the famous Turki—Persian dictionary 
compiled by Mahdi Khan Astarabadi in 1172—3/1758-—60 on behalf of Nadir Shah, was 
made out in his name.”*® 

In 1808 a Patna-born writer was shown a copy Riyaz al-shu ‘ara and, professing 
himself uninterested by the notices contained within (as well as those in another 
biographical dictionary), set out to compile his own. Husayn Qult Khan ‘“Azimabadt 
began work on Nishtar-i ‘ishg in 1224/1809-10 and completed it in 1233/1818.°” It 
contains 1,470 notices of poets, arranged alphabetically.” We find ‘Ali Shir described 
under the entry for his Persian takhallus, Fani.°' The origins of this work remind us of the 
importance of the autonomy of the author based on critical reception, of the guiding 
imperatives for contributors to this genre. A writer working within a genre is likely to be 
guided by the examples of previous entries in the series, but brings to the table his own 


perspective as to how to refresh the format. 


°° Fora description of this author and his work, see ibid., vol. 1, pt. 2: 868—73 [no. 1170]. 

°7 Azar, Atishkadah-’i Azar, 19-20. 

°8 Mahdi Khan Astarabadi, “Farhang-i sanglakh” 1186/1772, MS. Elliott 341, Bodleian Library; 
for a description of this MS., see Sachau and Ethé, Persian MSS., cols. 1020-1 [no. 1760]. 

°° Aga Husayn Quli Khan ‘Azimabadi, Tazkira-’i Nishtar-i ‘ishq, ed. Kamal Hajj Sayyid Javadi, 
2 vols. (Tehran: Markaz-i Pizhthishi-i Miras-i Maktib, 1391 Sh. / 2013-4). 

° Fora description of this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: 885—6 [no. 1193]. 

$! “a zimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishg, 1167-9. 
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Translation offers another way to refresh a generic form and introduce new 
currents into the informational cascade. An Ottoman Turkish translation of Dawlatshah’s 
Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara was published in 1243/ 1859.” The translator was a minor Ottoman 
bureaucrat and poet called Siileyman Fehim (1789-1846). He called his work 
Sefinetii’s-su ard, revising and expanding many entries, including that for “Alt Shir 
Nava 1. His revisions bear the hallmarks of the influence of Sam Mirza. 

In 1288/1871 the notable Qajar diplomat and writer Riza Qult Khan “Hidayat” 
completed the work Majma ‘ al-fusaha’, a tazkira of 862 poets, ancient and modern.” The 
final work that we will be considering dates from the third decade of the twentieth 
century. But it is the first unambiguous example of something that has thus far been 
missing from our survey: a literary history of Herat.® Khalil Allah Khalili wrote Asar-i 
Harat in 1309-10 sh. /1930—1. The emergence of the modern-nation state of Afghanistan 
promulgated national identity projects similar to those found elsewhere in the post- 
Ottoman Middle East or Soviet Central Asia, specifically the delimitation of national 
literatures. By claiming Nava’1 as a poet of Herat, Khaltl Allah was doubly affirming his 
identity as a Persian poet. Some four hundred and thirty years after Nava’T had died, 


Khalil Allah had re-situated Nava’1’s within Herat’s literary landscape. 


Naval as a walk-on or offstage presence in tazkiras 


® Siileyman Fehim, Sefinetii’s-su ‘ara (Istanbul: Tabhane-yi Amire, 1259/1843). 

 Pahir Iz, “Fehim, Stleyman,” EP. 

* On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:906-13 [no. 1225]. 

® Khalil Allah Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, 3 vols. (Herat: ‘Abd al-Rahim-i Na’ib al-Hukiimah-’i Harat, 
1309-10 Sh. / 1930-1); For a brief description of this work see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2: Additions and 
Corrections, 1296. 
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Not all tazkiras produced during this period, and often in the same place and under the 
same circumstances as those mentioned above, include an entry for Nava’t. Partly this is 
because they were narrow in their focus; they might just have been devoted to poets 
active during a particular ruler’s reign, or who were from the same city. But there were 
others that were universal in their scope, in that they included poets from all over the 
Persianate sphere (principally Iran, Central Asia, and India) throughout history. These 
tazkiras also drew upon the same sources and antecedents as the others, but for whatever 
reason decided to overlook Nava’t. As a corollary to this phenomenon of exclusion, we 
should also note instances where Nava’l was cited more for his influential role as a 
fashion leader and as a patron of other poets than as a poet in his own right. 

Within the Ottoman domains, writers were inspired by the Timurid example to 
compile tazkiras of Turkish poets that revealed new literary networks. Two prominent 
examples from the first half of the sixteenth-centuries were Seht Beg, who completed his 
work Hest bihist in 945/1538-9, and Latifi, whose Tezkire-i Latifi was finished in 952— 
3/1546.°° Both authors cite the example of the Majalis al-nafa’is of Nava’i and clearly 
used him as a source for some of their entries on poets of the Timurid period, but neither 
saw fit to dedicate an entry to him; that said, in this instance Nava’ influenced the 
development of Turkic literature not as a stylist but as an innovator: his tazkira was 
regarded as exemplary. Giilsen-i su ‘ard of Ahdt Bagdadi, from the second half of the 
sixteenth century, is another Ottoman Turkish tazkira. He provides countless examples of 


poets for whom knowledge of Nava’l and his work was considered the mark of a literate 


° Sehi Beg, Hest bihist : Sehi tezkiresi = Hest bihist : the tezkire by Sehi Beg, ed. Giinay Kut 
(Duxbury, MA: Distribution Orient Press, 1978); Latifi, Latifi Tezkiresi, ed. Mustafa Isen 
(Ankara: Kiilttir Bakanligi, 1990). 
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man.°’ In the Giilgen-i su ‘ard we find notices of poets that credit them with knowing “the 
language of Nava’1.”** 

In Central Asia, Khwaja Baha’ al-Din Hasan Nisart Bukhari regarded his 
Muzakkir-i ahbab (975/1566) as the “third tazkira” after those of Naval and 
Dawlatshah.” For the most part he did not duplicate the work of these two authors, but 
instead provided information on 285 poets who largely came after Nava’i.”” A descendant 
of the Yasavi shaykh Zangi Ata, some of the most fascinating material concerns his 
forebears and the collection of shaykhs who would later be described as Yasaviyya, 
owing to their hereditary or initiatory descent from Ahmad Yasavi. When Nava’T is 
mentioned, it is to illustrate his concern and support for his fellow poets. When Mirza (or 
Mawlana) Qabilli, “one of the Chaghatay amirzddas,” died, “his Excellency Amir ‘Ali 
Shir and the grandees of Herat stopped by his house, and mulled over Mulla’s divan in an 
attempt to determine his status.””’ 

‘Ala’ al-Dawla “Kam?” b. Yahya al-Sayfi al-Hasant Qazvini was the son of the 
author of the Lubb al-tavarikh. He fled to India after his father, who had been been 
arrested on charges of Sunni devotion, died in prison; in 1565—6 he was received by the 


Emperor Akbar. That very year he commenced work on Nafa ‘is al- maasir, a tazkira of 


350 poets of mainly the sixteenth century, and completed it in 989/1581-2.” The author 


67 Ahdi Bagdath, Ahdi ve Giilsen-i su ‘ards : inceleme, metin, ed. Sileyman Solmaz (Ankara: 
Atatirk Kiiltiir Merkezi Baskanligi, 2005); Hamid Arasli, “Ahdiy Bag’dodiy Navoiy haqida,” 
O’zbek tili va adabiyoti, no. 4 (1977): 43-46. 

8 e.g., Ahdi Bagdath, Giilsen-i su ‘ardst, 172, 344, 346, 395, 510. 

® Khwaja Baha’ al-Din Hasan Nithari Bukhari, Mudhakkir-i ahbab, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Fadlallah (Hyderabad: Da irat al-Mu ‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyah, 1389/1969); on this author and his 
work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:802-3 [no. 1102]. 

” Nithari Bukhari, Mudhakkir-i ahbab, 9. 

” Thid., 451. 

® On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:800—2 [no. 1101]. 
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was not wholly ignorant of poets from the previous century: he devoted several pages to a 
notice of Jami.” He did not compose a notice for Nava’1. 

A century after Nava’l, the Safavid royal librarian, Sadiq Beg Afshar or Sadiqi 
Kitabdar, completed the Tazkira- i majma ‘ al-khdss (1000/1592), which was a tazkira 
devoted exclusively to Turkic poets of the sixteenth century.’* On this occasion, despite 
the work being a rare example of a tazkira devoted to Turkic poets of Iran and Central 
Asia, there is no allusion to Nava 1. Many of the entries are for members of the Safavid, 
Shibanid, and Mughal dynasties, so Turkic poetry was firmly established as an activity 
worthy of royals, but the author gives no sense of trying to create a diachronic framework 
for presentation of Turkic poetry, and therefore there is no place for Nava’t. 

In the early seventeenth century century, Qat'I Heravi dedicated his Tazkira- i 
majma ‘al-shu‘ara-yi Jahangir Shahi to the Mughal emperor, Jahangir Shah (r. 1605— 
28).’° The author situated his work in a continuum following Dawlatshah and Kami.”° 
While there are plenty of references to Nava’l in accounts of other poets, he himself is 
not the subject of a dedicated entry. Mentions of Nava’l typically highlight his patronage 
of other poets. On Khwaja Kalan Beg (“Sipahr’), he remarks: “Khwaja was one of the 
good-natured people of the time and there was no more excellent person like him in the 


Ulus Chaghatay, and Mir ‘Ali Shir commended him to the service of Babur Padshah.””” 


3 «ala al-Dawla b. Yahya al-Sayfi al-Hasani Qazvini Kami, “Nafa’is al-maasir” 989/1581, fols. 
45b—49b, MS. Cod. pers. 3, Bayerische StaatsBibliothek. 

™ On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:1335 [no. 1105]; and W. D. Smirnow, 
Manuscrits turcs de l’Institut des langues orientales (Amsterdam: Celibus, 1971), 139-42. 

® On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:813 [no. 1116]. 

”© Qat‘i Haravi, Tazkirah-’i majma‘ al-shu ‘ard-yi Jahangir Shahi, ed. Muhammad Salim Akhtar 
(Karachi: Mu’assasah-’i Tahqiqat-i ‘Uliim-i Asiya-yi Miyanah va Gharbi, Danishgah-i Karachi, 
1979), xi. 

” Tbid., 30. 
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As noted, this was a golden age in India for Persian tazkiras: in 1028/1619 ‘Abd 
al-Nabt Fakhr al-Zamani Qazvini completed his work Tazkira- ‘i maykhdana and dedicated 
it to Nawab Sardar Khan of Patnah.’* Like other authors mentioned, he does not devote 
an entry to Nava’, but does mention him in the context of notices on other poets. For the 
most part, they are laudatory and complementary of his support and loyalty to his friends 
and supporters. For example, on Mawlana ‘Abdallah Hatifi, he writes: “Sultan Husayn 
Mirza and Mir ‘Alishir (who was the great minister and leader of his army), always 
copiously praised ‘Abdallah, who came from Jam to Herat, as Hatifi.”” 

A short while afterwards, Mutribi al-Asamm al-Samargandi was working on his 
Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’ (1034—6/1625—8), which dealt with poets active under the Shibanid 
and Toqay-Timurid dynasties of Central Asia and the Mughals of India.*’ He referred to 
three “famous and respectable books”: the Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara of Dawlatshah; the 
Majlis al-nafa’is of Nava’i and the Muzakkir-i ahbab of Nisari.*' The history of the 
author of this work and its depiction of the poets of both India and Mawarannahr speak of 
the vibrant political and cultural relations between the two regions. This group of tazkiras 
owes something to the influence of Nava’, either as an example to emulate or simply as a 
source for literary historiography; but in compiling their own versions of literary history, 
the biographers do not consider Nava'T (it seems) to be an author worthy of distinction. 


That said, they do acknowledge his role as an individual of historical importance who 


played a key supporting role in the lives of other poets. 


78 On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:811—13 [no. 1115]. 

” «bd al-Nabi Fakhr al-Zamani Qazvini, Tazkirah-’i Maykhanah, ed. Ahmad Gulchin-i Ma‘ant 
(Tehran: Iqbal, 1363 Sh. / 1984), 113. 

®° On this author and his work, see Storey, vol. 1, pt. 2:814 [no. 1118]. 

m Mutribi al-Asamm al-Samarqandi, Tazkirat al-shu’ara’, ed. Asghar Janfida and ‘Ali Raff‘T 
(Tehran: Markaz-i Mutala‘at-i Irani, Ayinah-’i Miras, 1998), 126-7. 
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The life and words of ‘Ali Shir Nava'1 
Rather than proceeding in a diachronic fashion through the individual notices of Nava’I 
found in the tazkira literature, I have chosen to juxtapose elements in a process of 
bricolage or cut-up technique, with relevant commentary or explanation to provide 
greater understanding. *” Read as an incorporated whole, the juxtaposition side by side of 
data points from each notice illustrates the informational cascades permeating the long 
text. In some cases, the cascades are general: particular quotations can be found in every 
notice. In some cases, the cascades are localized: certain phrasings are distinctive of 
works produced in geographical or temporal proximity to one another. In every instance, 
I have directly translated or paraphrased the original Persian text. I do not make any 
claims to historical accuracy or legitimacy, since what I am concerned with are the 
semiotics, rhetoric, and logic of the genre and what they mean for the reader. I examine 
the biographical aspects of the notices first, and the literary elements second. There are 
several aspects of Nava'l’s biography which crop up time and time again, and which 
taken together can be understood as the defining features of Persian-language biographies 
of Nava’: 

¢ He was from a bureaucratic family that had served the ruling dynasty for at least a 

couple of generations. 


¢ He was the close friend of Sultan Husayn Baygqara since childhood. 


¢ He was the close friend of the poet Jamt. 


* T have utilized the technique of parataxis. For an argument as to how this might be used in 
ethnographic writing, see Stephen A. Tyler, “Post-Modern Ethnography: From Document of the 
Occult to Occult Document,” in Writing Culture: The Poetics and Politics of Ethnography, ed. 
James Clifford and George E. Marcus (University of California Press, 1986), 126. 
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¢ He was responsible for hundreds of public works projects. 

¢ He patronized innumerable artists and craftsmen. 

¢ He wrote in both Chaghatay and Persian. 

¢ He wrote the first Turkic khamsa. 

¢ Hecomposed a gasida in imitation of gasidas by Khusraw Dihlavi and Jami. 


¢ He composed many Persian ghazals and rubd 7. 


A life of lives 


Notices begin with an encomium to Nava’l: Dawlatshah: “Remembering (zikr) Amir, His 
High Excellency, Nizam al-Millat and al-Din ‘Ali Shir (May God extend protection to 
him and turn in his direction), whose noble titles are the adornment and decoration to the 
opening of this book and, indeed, are the last word on the divan of happiness”;®? Aga 
Husayn Quli Khan ‘Azimabadi: “He is the sustenance [lit. “milk”’] of the reed-bed/cane- 
field of virtues and artistry and the whale in the sea of love and affliction”;** and Awhadr: 
“He is the patron of all things great and small [...] gatherer of perfections innate and 


transmitted, and endowed with states of spiritual truth and metaphorical understanding.”* 


At the same time, the biographers often speak of the need not to describe Nava’l’s status 


and virtues. Sam Mirza: “There is no need to praise and speak of the completeness of the 


9986 


elevated nature of his rank and the majesty of his status.””” Valih explains: “He has no 


83 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 890. 

** <A zimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1167. 

*° Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al- Gshigin, vol. 1:486. 
86 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 334. 
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need of description and explanation due to the extent of his fame.”*’ Alternatively, 
remarks Fakhri, “‘a biography would exceed what can be fitted into the space for these 
words.’””®® After all, as Azar notes, “his life is famous in the histories and memoirs.””*” The 
poet Bina’1”’ managed even to sum up the entirety of Nava’i’s reputation in couple of 


verses: 


(Uaul) 4 yeas Gs jal So) pA Gale 4y Gislall 


The Amir ‘Ali Shir: these words constitute his name in the minds of the people; 


known as the Possessor of Good Deeds, and Intimate of His Excellency the 
Sultan.” 


Only one writer (and even then, not a literary biographer), Mirza Haydar Dighlat, 
mentions Nava’1’s precise origins: “Uyghur—his forefathers were bakhshis (scribes).””* 
It is on this scanty evidence that modern Uyghur scholars have rested their claim on 
Nava '1 as the keystone of their national literary complex. That said, it does situate Nava'T 
within the socio-political structure of Timurid society: he was a Turk (“He is one of the 
great offspring of the time of Cag[a]ta[y] Khan,”)”* and he was born into a bureaucratic 
family “devoted to ‘Umar Shaykh b. Amir Timir.””* ‘Umar Shaykh (d. 1394) was 


=> 


Timitr’s oldest son of four; one of his sons was Bayqara (d. ca. 1417-18). “Nava'l’s 


*” “Ali Quli Daghistani Valih, Tazkirah-’i Riyaz al-shu ‘ard’, ed. Muhsin Naji Nasr’ abadi (Tehran: 
Intisharat-i Asatir, 1385 Sh. / 2005—6), 1585. 

ee Fakhri, Rowzat al-Saldtin, 88. 

*° Azar, Atishkadah, 19. 

” On whom, see Navoiy, Majolisun nafois, 88; Babur, The Baburnama: Memoirs, 214-15; 
Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:525-5. 

*! Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 334; Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

ve Muhammad Haydar b. Husayn Girkan, “Tarikh-i Rashidi tarjimasi,” f. 202a. 

8 Riza Quli Khan Hidayat, Majma‘ al-fusaha’, ed. Mazahir Musaffa, 6 vols. (Tehran: 

Mu assasah-i Matbu‘att-i Amir Kabir, 1336—40 / Sh. / 1957-61), vol. 1:82. 

* Hasan Rimli, A chronicle of the early Safawis : being the Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh of Hasan-i- 
Rumlu, ed. and trans. C. N. Seddon (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1934), vol. 1:55; q.v. 
Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:422. 
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maternal grandfather Mir [A]bii Said Chang was ranked among the foremost amirs of 
Bayqara Mirza, the grandfather of Sultan Husayn Baygara.””° While Nava’1’s family 
initially had close ties with the ‘Umar Shaykhids, his father Amir Ghiyath al-Din 
Kichkiné Bahadur rose to high office in the time of Abi’! Qasim Babur (d. 1457)”° and 
Sultan Abii Sa‘id (d. 1469).”’ This points to the fluctuating nature of patronage and 
service in the Timurid dynasty, when shifts in the balance of power between the families 
descended from Timir’s four sons led to transfers of allegiance by commanders and 
bureaucrats. Abt’! Qasim Babur, who ruled in Herat, was a grandson of Timir’s fourth 
son Shahrukh (d. 1447), while Sultan Aba Sa‘td, who ruled in both Herat and Samarqand, 
was a grandson of Timir’s third son, Miranshah (d. 1408). The biographers praise 
Ghiyath al-Din for his dedication to his son’s education. Dawlatshah: “Even though he 
was Turkish, he did not abandon learned values (bd-vujtid-i turkiyyat tark-i faza’il nami- 
namid), and expended the utmost effort of his high ambitions in the adornment of his 
son’s good fortune with the jewels of learning.””® Khiishgi: “He was unceasing in his 
efforts to adorn ‘Ali Shir, his beloved child, in the ornaments of grace and perfection.” 


Several of our authors highlight his service in the retinue of of Abu’! Qasim 


Babur Mirza,'”° where he so distinguished himself that he was nick-named a “son” of the 


8 Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 133; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-'i Sami, 334; 
Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

°° Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ard’, 891; Khiishgii, Safinah-i Khiishgii, 704; Siileyman Fehim, 
Sefinet til-suara, 241. 

ae Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 133; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 334; 
Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani, “Tabaqat-i Shajahant” n.d., fol. 188a, MS. IOL 259, British 
Library; Stileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

se Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 891; Stileyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 241. 

” Khishgii, Safinah-i Khiishgii, 704. 

'° Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ard’, 892; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 334; Nava’i, Majalis-un- 
nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 133; Muhammad Sadiq Hamadant, “Tabaqat-i Shajahani,” f. 
188a. 
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king. Dawlatshah describes Abii’! Qasim as “a loquacious ruler and a patron,” who 
read and admired both Nava’1’s Turki and Persian compositions. '°* Abii’! Qasim’s death 
compelled Nava’ to pursue his education first in Mashhad'” and then in Samargand at 
the madrasa of Khwaja Fazlallah Abi al-Laythi.'** At this point several of the 
biographers remark upon the particularly close relationship between the young Nava'I 
and his royal counterpart, Sultan Husayn Bayqara. Hidayat: “He was a contemporary of 


105 
»” Muhammad 


Sultan Husayn Mirza, the ruler of Herat, Mawarannahr, and Khurasan. 
Sadiq Hamadant, the author of the Tabagat-i Shajahani, uses the special designation used 
to describe the relationship between the two men: “He was the foster-brother of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza (barddar-i riza i Sultan Husayn Mirza biida).”'°° Fakhri, Sam Mirza, and 
Siileyman Fehim state that the two were classmates and swore a covenant to help the 
other whenever one of them reached a position of power.'”” 

In Samargand ‘Ali Shir was sometimes with Amir Darvish Muhammad Tarkhan 


108 The extent of these two 


and [Amir] Ahmad Hajji, who held sway over Mawarannahr. 
men’s power and influence is underscored by their careers and fates. Amir Darvish 


Muhammad Tarkhan was the wali of Bukhara when he led a failed attempt to overthrow 


Baysunghur (d. 1499), the ruler of Bukhara, and replace him with his brother. He was 


'l Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 334; Siileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

' Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 892; Muhammad Sadiq Hamadant, “Tabaqat-i Shajahani,”’ 
f. 188a—b. 

'8 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 334; Hasan Rimlii, Ahsanw’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:55; Siileyman 
Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

- Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 134; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 334— 
5; Hasan Rimlt, Ahsanu ’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:55; Stileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 243; for a 
brief notice on this individual, see Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Sivar, vol. 2:371. 

me Hidayat, Majma‘al-fusahda’, vol. 1:82. 

'6 Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani, “Tabaqit-i Shajahani,” fols. 187b—188a. 

107 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 334; Nava 1, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 133; 
Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

me Hasan Rimlt, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:55; q.v. Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:422. 
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executed in 1498.'” [Amir] Ahmad Hajji’s daughter was the fifth wife of Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza (see below); he was the governor of Herat when it was besieged by Sultan Husayn 
Bayqara in 1461 and led resistance to the Tarkhan revolt in Samargand.''? When Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara ascended to the throne of Khurasan, he wrote to Sultan Ahmad Mirza (d. 
1494), who at that time had not been long on the throne of Samargand and personally 
requested that he send ‘Alt Shir to Herat. Because he was completely impoverished at 
that time (dar an avqat dar kamal-i faqr u faqa bud), Sultan Ahmad Mirza provided him 
with the necessary equipment and sent him to Khurasan.''! ‘Ali Shir gained the 
permission of Amir Hajji and set out for Herat.''” On the day of ‘Id al-Fitr [1 Shawwal 
874/14 April 1469] he completed the gasida-yi hildliyya.''* This gasida, which can be 
found in Bada 7‘ al-vasat, was named for the new moon (hildii), the first sighting of 
which marks the end of Ramazan, the month of fasting. The composition of this gasida is 
trebly auspicious: it coincided with ‘Id al-Fitr, Sultan Husayn Baygqara’s ascent to power, 
and Nava '1’s arrival in Herat. The implications of this act of self-fashioning are clear: the 
reader is meant to draw a connection between the breaking of the fast and the arrival of 
Nava’l in Herat. Both Fakhri and S4m Mirza note Nava'l’s impoverished circumstances, 
which in retrospect seems unusual, considering the vast wealth that he would acquire in 
Herat. Noticeable too is the permission he must first gain from Ahmad Hajji, who was 


presumably his patron at the time. 


' Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:464-6. 

"0 Thid., vol. 2:403, 416, 465. 

"! Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- ‘i Sami, 335; Nava, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 134; 
Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 243. 

ne Hasan Rimlt, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, 1:55; q.v. Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:422. 

se Hasan Rimlt, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:55; q.v. Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:422. 
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He was rapturously received in Herat by the sultan and nobles and initially took 
up the position of Keeper of the Seal (muhrdar), a position that he later renounced.'"* 
Nava 1’s political career had its ups and downs: “Sometime/s he was a Keeper of the Seal 
and a Deputy, and sometimes he fulfilled the governorship of Astarabad. In the end, he 


was obeyed in the sultan’s state.”!"° 


The overall effect is positive: “He made Khurasan 
the envy of paradise (rashk-i jannat).”''° After the year that he spent as governor of 
Astarabad, the capital of Mazandaran, ''’ “he drew back entirely his robes from work of 


this sort, and for the rest of his days did not concern himself with the affairs of state.”''® 


According to Fakhri, “he returned to poems and poetry." ” 

After Sultan Husayn Bayqara, the person with whom the biographers most 
associate Nava'T is the poet and Sufi Nur ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami. This is clearest in later, 
principally Indian tazkiras. Valih: “He had complete guidance and faith in the service of 
Maulavi Jami, to such an extent that he wrote some of his masnavis in his name, and he 
composed eloquent praise/s for him.”'”° Husayn Quli Khan ‘Azimabadi: “He had faith 
sincere in the service of Mulla ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, and the Mulla was likewise 


especially attentive and considerate towards him.”'”' Khiishgi: “Just like Mulla Jami, the 


master of perfection, [Nava'1] is a panegyrist of his [Sultan Husayn Baygqara’s] 


"4 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-'i Sami, 335; Nava 1, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 134; 
Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 244. 

es Hidayat, Majma ‘al-fusahda’, vol. 1:82. 

''6 Muhammad Sadiq Hamadant, ““Tabaqat-i Shajahani,” fol. 188a; Khushgt, Safinah-i Khishgi, 
705. 

"7 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 335; Haravi, Rowzat al-Saldtin, 88; Naval, Majalis-un-nafa’is. 
Two Persian translations, 134; Siileyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 244. 

"8 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- ‘i Sami, 335. 

Fg Fakhri, Rowzat al-Saldatin, 88. 

9 Walih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1585. 

1 <a 7imabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishg, vol. 1b:1167. 
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excellence.” ’ ~~ The Qajar-era littérateur Hidayat and the Herati historian Khalili also 


123 : ; Ses =e 
The interactions between Jami and Nava’i are 


mention the closeness of the two men. 
the subject of Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, in which many of their correspondences and 
conversations revolve around literary matters. As we have seen, Naval assumes a walk- 
on role in the lives of other poets, as the patron supreme of Herat. 

Mawlana Hilali recounts: “When I entered the service of Amir ‘Alt Shir, he 
requested a poem from me, and I recited this matla ‘: 

Today was about both walking and standing with the foot, 

Such that tomorrow I will stay rooted to the spot, even if tomorrow is also the 

Day of Judgment.'** 
He embraced me, praised me, and asked about my takhallus. I said: “Hilalt (Crescent- 
mooned).” He said: “Badri! Badri! (Full-mooned! Full-mooned!)” Afterwards, he gave an 
order to increase my stipend/subsistence, installed [me] in one of the madrasas, 
encouraged [me] to acquire a education, and always paid attention to my life [lit. “was 


: 125 
never unconcerned about my life’’].” 


This account is found in only two of the Indian 
tazkiras, demonstrating the idea of a localized cascade. We know that Husayn Quli Khan 
had read the Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, because he expressed his dissatisfaction with it and partly 
wrote Nishtar-i ‘ishg as a rejoinder. Nevertheless, he still mined the earlier work for 
information on poets. 

On a couple of occasions, biographers relate anecdotes peculiar to their notices. 


Sam Mirza recounts an episode that shines light on court politics and ritual. In summary, 


it goes something like this: 


 Khishgii, Safinah-i Khiishgi, 704. 

8 Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, vol. 2:455; Hidayat, Majma ‘ al-fusahda’, vol. 1:82. 

'4 This matla is quoted in the entry on Hilali in Navoiy, Majolisun nafois, 103. 
i Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1168. 
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One time, Sultan Husayn Baygara hosted a banquet for his minister, Khwaja Majd 
al-Din Muhammad. He presented a limitless stream of gifts. It was not the custom 
at that time to give a chahar (char)-qabb (a gold-embroidered tunic or cloak)'”° to 
a Tajik; however, as a result of Majd al-Din’s good service, he was so honored, as 
though he were the sultan’s beloved son (Mong., téré). When the two amirs met, 
‘Ali Shir Nava’ sent over his own garment, which was famous, for it was 
festooned with 13 tangas,'*’ in the direction of the aforementioned Khwaja, who 
put it on over the chahar-qabb of the sultan, even though it was barely down to 
his knees. He genuflected nine times in front of ‘Ali Shir.'** 


An act of translation lies at the heart of this anecdote: the conferral of a Turkic status 


=> 


symbol upon a Tajik, i.e., a Persian-speaker. On the face of it, that Nava'1’s gift was worn 
over the sultan’s would appear to suggest that his was the more prestigious bestowal and 
that would seem evident from the richness of its decoration. But the significance of the 
act of investment lies in the closeness of the robe to the skin, which symbolizes the 
closeness between the giver and recipient. Therefore, the sultan’s robe, though now 


concealed under Nava'1’s, was still the most potent gift. It also indicates an example of 


=r 


ostentation and failure to grasp social niceties on Nava'l’s part. In another anecdote, his 
offerings are rejected outright. Awhadi: 


A story: one time, “Ali Shir sent a man to Iraq, to the leader Mir Yusuf, who was 
one of the leaders and bigwigs of high-station among the Isfahanis, saying: “We 
have made Khurasan replete with lofty buildings and endless constructions. If 
there is a place in Iraq where a building needs to be erected or repaired, they will 
make me grateful by declaring it.” The leader, who was one of the quick-witted 
and discerning men of the age, and among the grandees, wrote a response: “Praise 
and thanks to Allah! Iraq—also thanks to his attention—is prosperous, and there 
is no place that needs a ribat (fortified way-station) or tomb. If there happen to be 
ruins in some places, the inhabitants—although they are poor and living in dirt— 


ee i gold-embroidered tunic or cloak. Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-oriental, 274. 


A gold coin. Ibid., 219; One tanga (a gold coin) was worth three dinar kepaki (which was 
made of silver), and one dinar kepaki was worth three dinar Herati (which was a copper coin). 
Maria Eva Subtelny, Timurids in Transition: Turko-Persian Politics and Acculturation in 
Medieval Iran (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 311 n. 194. 

8 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 335-6; Hasan Rimli, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:56; Maria Eva 
Subtelny, “Centralizing Reform and Its Opponents in the Late Timurid Period,” Jranian Studies 
21, no. 1-2 (1988): 135. 
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do not want to turn to anyone else to fix it. If he seeks a reward, let him build a 
magnificent wall between Khurasan and Iraq, which will provide respite for the 
people of Iraq from the beggars of Khurasan!” Truth be told, there were few 
people capable of performing such a service for him: what I mean is, Amir ‘AIi 
Shir applied himself to worthwhile buildings and projects to such an extent that 
the memory of him has lasted for years and there is no need to describe the Amir 
in terms of his learnedness and excellence, because when they praise someone, 
they say: “He is the Amir ‘Ali Shir of the day.”!”” 
This story, like the one preceding it, is only found in one of the surveyed tazkiras. It 
hasn’t filtered into the cascade, but reveals the individual mind at work, the way in which 
Awhadi seeks to demonstrate Nava’i’s exemplary nature. Although the Isfahani notable 
has cheeked ‘Ali Shir, the episode is turned to a serious purpose, to emphasize the extent 
of Nava'1’s power and the monumental nature of his legacy. As with other authors, 
Awhadi remarks “there is no need to describe the Amir in terms of his learnedness and 
excellence ...”. Why? “Because when they praise someone, they say: ‘He is the Amir 
‘All Shir of the day.”” That Nava'T’s material legacy is still evident is something that will 
be picked up on by a later historian of Herat, pace the old maxim “Lector, si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice (Reader—if you seek his monument, look around).” 
Aside from his political and literary aspirations, Nava’ I—as the previous anecdote 
demonstrates—devoted a substantial part of his life to charitable works, based on his 
personal wealth and enshrined in the vaqf for the Ikhlasiyya complex. What is not always 
abundantly clear is a demarcating line between his wealth and that of the state. The 
biographers often provide figures for income from properties, for which read Khurasan as 


a whole, but do not distinguish whether they were controlled directly by Nava’l or 


whether they belonged to the state. 


9 Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin, vol. 1:487. 
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Fakhri reports that every day 15,000 dinar kepaki'*° flowed from the property, 


produce, and villages of the province into ‘Ali Shir’s treasury. Of that, half was spent on 
buildings and ribats (fortified way-stations or frontier posts), mosques, monasteries, 
bridges, religious mendicants, and the poor—up to the time of his death he had erected 
360 worthy monuments, including ninety riba¢—and the rest went on alms-giving.'*' 
(The most common estimate of the number of public works projects he erected is as 
follows: 370 buildings, '*” of which 90 are ribats.)'*’ This varies slightly from his 
translation of Majalis al-nafa is, where he remarks that treasury income was 75,000 dinar 


134 


and expenditure was 15,000 dinar. ~” Mirza Haydar Dighlat provides an alternative 


estimate for Nava’l’s income of 18,000 shahrukhis daily.'*° At the time of writing, 
Dawlatshah describes the total value of ‘Alt Shir’s charitable projects thus: “of the purest 
part of his wealth, the amount which he spent and expended upon madrassas and masjids 
and good rooms/halls and ribdts and hospitals and charitable bequests in this kingdom, in 
opposition to hypocrisy and lust on the path of God, and which he has disbursed to 
various establishments, is estimated to be 500 tamdns [ttiman=10,000] of current [dinar] 
kepakt [i.e., 5,000,000 dinar kepaki].”'*° Nava’T never married and apparently never took 


any concubines, so he never had any children. Dawlatshah and one other biographer, Shir 


‘Ali Ludi, emphasize that Nava’l insisted that his money be spent on charitable deeds and 


'° A type of silver coin, introduced by the Chaghatayid Kebek Khan (r.718—26/13 18-26). On its 
value, see n.126. 

a Fakhri, Rowzat al-Saldatin, 88. 

= Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 134; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-‘i Sami, 337; 
Hasan Rimlt, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:57; Shaykh Muhammad Baga, “Mira’t al-‘alim,” fol. 
665b. 

'3 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 337; Hasan Rimlii, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:57. 

'4 Nava’i, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 134. 

5 Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vol. 2:126; Girkan, “Tarikh-i Rashidi tarjimasi,” f. 202b; Subtelny, 
Timurids in Transition, 91 n.92. 

ie Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 904; q.v., Subtelny, Timurids in Transition, 149 n.9. 
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good works, “and that the oppressive hand of heirs (‘inheritance eaters’) and cheaters be 
cut short from it.”!°’ Both Valih Daghistani and Husayn Quli Khan state that thanks to his 
good offices Nava'T built twelve thousand mosques and madrasas and hostels and inns 


138 


and bridges and wells and canals.'~” This figure is an incredible inflation of the usual 


number of buildings whose construction Nava’l is credited with, and more likely 
represents a confusion with the number of skilled persons whom he is in other sources 
credited with supporting. Many of the authors simply remark words to the effect that he 
initiated many good works and move on from there. Azar: “Many of the good works by 
him from among the madrassas and mosques and hostels and bridges and others 
survive.”'*? Dawlatshah: “We cannot go into detail regarding the remaining buildings and 
charitable works of this Great Amir, for they are beyond number and limit.”'*° Awhadr: 
“There remain in Khurasan and Iraq, and indeed Iran and Turan, a number of monuments 
by that lofty minister.”'*! In the Lubb al-tavartkh Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Qazvini 
drolly remarks: “He completed [such] a number of mosques and madrasas and ribdts and 
hostels and charitable institutions in the territories of the desert of Khurasan that the 
tongue of the pen is exhausted from commenting and recounting it.”!** 

Nava 1’s signal public works project was the Ikhlasiyya complex in Herat, which 


emerged out of his vagf of 1481-2.'* Dawlatshah describes the impression it made on 


onlookers: “out of jealousy of which, the Fountain of Paradise and the streams of 


mt Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 904; Ludi, Mira’t al-khayal, 58. 

'38 Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1585; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1167. 

'° Azar, Atishkadah, 19; Khalili, Asdr-i Hardt, vol. 2:455. 

' Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 906. 

‘| Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin, vol. 1:487. 

'® al-Qazvini, “Lubb al-tavarikh,” fol. 152b. 

'8 On which, see Allen, Timurid Herat, 26—7, 50—1; Subtelny, “A Timurid Educational and 
Charitable Foundation”; and idem, Timurids in Transition, 167—71. 
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Paradise are weeping, and travellers from the kingdoms in all the inhabited regions of the 
world cannot point to any building with such endowment and worth.”'** He renovated the 
tombs of Qasim-i Anvar (d. 1433) and Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. 1221) in Nishapur.'*° One 
major project drew particular praise from Dawlatshah: 


He turned his excellent attention to the good deed of bringing water from the 
spring of Gulsab, which is among the celebrated fountains of Khurasan and 
located among the delightful places and the highest part of the province of Tus, to 
the sacred shrine of Riza in Mashhad. He delivers its neighbors and those adjacent 
to Mashhad a respite from the tyranny of drought. It is nearly ten farsakhs [<40 
miles] from the source of this water, which must be brought through all manner of 
obstacles and obstructions. This good deed has honor above all of his other good 
deeds. And blessed Mashhad, through this, will become a region that is the envy 
of Heaven and the focus of jealousy in the galleries of China (God willing). The 
Prophet (God's blessing be upon Him and peace) said “Irrigation water is the 
noblest art.”!*° 


Nava'l’s built legacy was broad and sustained; it ranged from the profitable to the pious. 


Dawlatshah unabashedly compares him with the Prophet: 


Just as Medina was made fair by the arrival of the Sayyid [Muhammad], 
Through [‘Ali Shir]’s existence, the House of Wisdom came to be in Herat. 


His beautiful bright mind is the Ocean of Justice, 
His versified pearl is the pearl of the blessed sea. 


Thanks to your efforts, the kingdom is filled with justice and equity, 


And in the time of your dominion, the nurturing of faith has become powerful.'*’ 


The House of Wisdom manifested itself not only in capital construction projects, but also 


in the careers of the scholars, artists, and craftsmen he sponsored. 


'4 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 905. 

Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 905; on these two sites, see Bernard O’Kane, Timurid 
Architecture in Khurasan (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 1987), 283-5; 331-4. 

' Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 905-6; on the works of Nava’i in Mashhad, see O’Kane, 
Timurid Architecture, 313-14. 

'47 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 909. 
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Sam Mirza: “Thanks to his patronage, master craftsmen like the bookbinder, 
gilder, the painter/sculptor, the memorizer of the Qur’an, the writer, the calligrapher, the 
decorator, the wanderer and all the other people of crafts were able to exert their utmost 


148 TW of the Indian tazkira 


care in these matters [and] they became unique in their age. 
writers put a figure on the number of people whose careers Nava’l supported: “They say 
that the number of students of science and revered scholars and respected poets and 
sweet-natured gilders and painters of enchanting images and bookmakers non pareil and 
incomparable goldsmiths, and—in a similar manner—of every type of carpenter and 
builder, who were educated by him, approaches nearly twelve thousand.”'”? Whether or 
not the biographers quantify Nava'l’s patronage, they always frame it in the broadest 
terms. Fakhri: “Unequalled and rare is the quantity of calligraphers and artists and 
craftsmen and decorators and gilders and painters and scribes and riddlers and poets who 
flourished under his tutelage.”'°? Awhadi: “He demonstrated boundless hospitality 


towards scholars and poets, and he showed [them] aggrandisement and generosity.”'*! I 


n 
turn, “scholars and poets” responded to his encouragement by composing works at his 
behest or dedicating their endeavors to him. 

According to Muhammad Sadiq Hamadant and Khishgi, Nafahdat al-uns and 
Rawzat al-safa, and Jawahir al-tafsir and other creditable books were written in his 
name, and ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Dawlatshah inscribed copies of Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara in his 


name.'*” Liidi similarly states: “Of the holy and revered books, which have appeared in 


'8 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 337; Siileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 245. 

' Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ard’, 1585; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1167. 

'S° Nava’i, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 135. 

'S! Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘ashigin, vol. 1:487. 

ae Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani, “Tabaqat-i Shajahant,” fol. 188a; Khtshgi, Safinah-i Khishgi, 
704. 
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his blessed name in the field/s of composition and story-telling, there are Tafsir-i Husayni 
and Nafahdat al-uns and Tazkira-yi Dawlatshah b. Bakhti Samargandi.”'** Nafahdat al-uns 
is Jamt’s tazkira of Sufi saints, which he completed in 881/1476—7. In Khamsat al- 
mutahayyirin Nava 1 provides an account of the gestation and birth of this work that 
situates himself at the center of things. In his telling, he notices that no accounts of Sufi 
saints have been compiled since the three great Sufi tazkiras of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries: Tabaqat al-siifiyya by Khwaja ‘Abdallah Ansari; Tazkirat al-awliya’ by Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar; and Tabaqat Sulami by Abt ‘Abd al-Rahman Sulamt. He points this out to 
Jami who, having noticed the same thing, sets down to write a new tazkira of Sufis.!** Of 
the other works our biographers mention, Rawzat al-safa is a universal history written in 
Persian by the pre-eminent Timurid historian Muhammad b. Khwandshah b. Mahmiid 
Mirkhwand (d. 1498). He was only able to complete the first six of its eight volumes: the 
seventh (on the reign of Sultan Husayn Bayqara and his successors down to 1522-3) and 
conclusion (khdtima, on geography) were written by his grandson Khwandamir. Jawahir 
al-tafsir and Tafsir-i Husayni are works by the scholar polymath Kamal al-Din Husayn 
Va‘iz Kashifi (d. 1504—5). The first was a lettrist commentary on the Qur’an, of which 


155 
The second, also 


only two of its twenty-two planned chapters were started by 1487. 
known as Mawahib-i ‘aliva, was another Qur’an commentary and completed in 1491-4. 


Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Qazvini is succinct in his praise of this aspect of Nava 'T’s 


'3 Ladi, Mira’t al-khaydl, 58. 

me Nevayl, Hamsetti’l-Miitehayyirin, ed. Abik, 48; Nava’l, “Khamsat al-mutahayyirin,”, fol. 48a; 
Walmsley, “The Yasaviyya in the Nasa im al-Mahabba,” 43-4. 

'SS On which, see Matthew S. Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal Science: The Occult 
Philosophy of $a’in Al-Din Turka Isfahani (1369-1432) and Intellectual Millenarianism in Early 
Timurid Iran” (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 2012), 261-7. 
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character: “many of the scholars and talented men composed works of poetry and prose 
in his name. His kindness was marked and enriched by great deeds.”!”° 

This life of “great deeds” came to an end, as all live must. Fakhri situates Nava'l’s 
within a particular historical context: “on the occasion when Sultan Sahibqiran had 
returned from the venture to Astarabad and the conflict with Muhammad Husayn Mirza 
he reached the way-station of Khwaja Parsa, eleven farsakhs from Herat. Amir went to 
welcome him and they were reunited. He fell sick within the hour.”!°’ Sam Mirza 
describes Nava'l’s passing in appropriately literary terms: “finally, the hand of fate and 
power rolled up the carpet of that G@mir of good mien, and on a Sunday in the month of 
Jumada I, in the year 906, the collected works of his life were bound together with the 
headband of completion (Aulliyat-i ahvalash bi-shirdza-yi ikhtitam rasid).”'>* Khishgii 
makes a point of explaining how the vagaries of manuscript copying can corrupt the 
informational cascade: “although the date of his death was recorded in the book Majalis 
al-ushshaq as 896, however in some credible versions [of the same work] it appears that 
it was the morning of Sunday, 11 Jumada I, 906.”'? Fakhri writes: “He died in 906, ona 


Thursday in Jumada I.”'®° 


The problem with all these dates is that none of them accords 
with the widely-accepted date for Nava’l’s death, which is: 12 Jumada I, 906/3 January, 
1501 (according to the Julian calendar). They all get the correct year (906), some get the 


correct day of the week (Sunday), and none get the correct day of the correct month (12 


'S6 al-Qazvini, “Lubb al-tavarikh,” fol. 152b. 

'S? Naval, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 135. 

'S8 Sam Mirza, 7) uhfah- ‘i Sami, 337; Stileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 245. 

' Khishgi, Safinah-i Khishgii, 705. An example of the later, not quite wholly correct date can 
be found in Gazurgaht, “Majalis al-‘ushshaq” 1006/1597—8, fol. 128a; this date also appears in 
the published edition: see Gazurgaht, Majalis al-‘ushshaq, 1375 Sh. / 1996, 338; and also for the 
correct date, see al-Qazvint, “Lubb al-tavartkh,” fol. 152b. 

' Naval, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 135. 
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Jumada II). In this case, misleading information has entered the cascade, but is not 
challenged due to the perceived authority of the fountainhead. 


At least for the purpose of chronograms, which by and large deal only with the 


=r 


year the poets and, consequently, biographers who quote them, get it right. Nava 'T’s 


passing did not go unmarked, presumably because of the extent of his patronage: he had a 


ar 


veritable army of eulogists. Both Fakhri and Sam Mirza mention that Nava'l’s 
companion Mawlana Sahibdara'°' composed a qasida of forty-five lines in eulogy to him. 


In every line, one misra‘ is a chronogram for his year of birth (844) and the other is a 
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chronogram for his year of death (906).'°~ These are some lines from it: 


O heaven, you have made injustice and lack of compassion in this way; 
O death, you have again ruined the kingdom of this world.’™ 


At times, you have made the heart/s of a hundred men of religion bewildered by 
your cruelty; 

At times, through your rancor, you’ve made it your intention to destroy one 
hundred Muslims.'™ 


You have laid an amberscade for souls, and laid out the snare of violence; 
Every moment, out of pursuit of vengeance, you have hunted a hundred lines.'® 


Hakim Shah Muhammad Qazvini decides that since this gasida has been mentioned, 


'66 The historian Khwandamir also 


there is no need for an account of Mawlana Sahibdara. 
commemorated Nava't’s death with a chronogram: 


An Excellent Amir, a Shelter of Guidance, 
Works of Mercy [906] appeared because of him. 


161 = 7° Ste ‘ é a 
Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 358; on whom, see Khwandamir, 


Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:525; and Navoiy, Majolisun nafois, 105. 

ne Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 135; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- ‘i Sami, 338. 
1 Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 136, 358; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 
338. 

'64 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- ‘i Sami, 338. 

'® Thid. 

'66 Naval, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 358. 
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He left the thorn-patch of the world for a garden, 
Where the Rose-garden of Mercy [906] has flourished. 


Since the Light of Mercy [906] has descended upon his soul, 
Seek the year of his death from the Light of Mercy [906].1%7 


Another who paid tribute to Nava’T was the poet Khwaja Asafi,168 who wrote: “Alas for 
those ladies like roses beneath the earth, / You have multiplied melancholy among the 
rose-bodied ones through this.”!©? Another poet composed a chronogram on his birth and 
death that demonstrated the two principal methods a chronogram was constructed: 


He wrote a few words and Submitted to God [844]. 
A[1]+B[2]+T[400}+Th[500]+J[3] [906]'”° 


The first part is an example of a tarikh-i ma ‘navi (“meaningful date,”) in which the date 
is revealed by the abjad value (the numeric value attached to each letter of the alphabet) 
of a key-phrase, in this case “submitted to God.” The second line is an example of the 
older system, in which the letters are used purely for their numeric value and not as part 
of a meaningful phrase.'”’ Another example of the tarikh-i ma ‘navi is as follows: 


I asked for the year and month of his date from his way-station: 
He came from paradise, which is the garden of heaven [906].'” 


ao Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 136; Awhadi, Tazkirah- ‘i ‘arafat al- 


‘dshiqin, vol. 1:487-8; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1587. 

18 On whom, see Navoiy, Majolisun nafois, 87-8. 

Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 136. 

Hasan Rimlt, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:57; Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘dshiqin, vol. 
1:487. 

'" J.T. P. De Bruijn, “Chronograms,” E/r; Paul Losensky, “Madda Tarik,” E/r. 

'? Hashmat, “Tazkirat al-salatin,” 1342/1923, fol. 26b; Siileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 246; 
Shaykh Muhammad Baqa, “Mir’at al-‘alam,” fol. 666a. 
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Chronograms make ideal additions to the informational cascade, owing to their pithy, 
succinct nature. They also constitute epithets that can be ascribed to the subject they are 
addressing and can summarize prominent aspects of that person’s character. On the final 
page of an seventeenth century copy of Mishkat al-masabih, an fourteenth century hadith 
collection by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Khatib al-Tabrizi, either the copyist (a certain 
Muhammad ‘Arab b. Mir Muhammad b. Mir Ahmad al-Bukhart) or someone else added 
a number of tarikhs on the years of death of a number of notable figures from Central 
Asian history: Ahmad Yasavi, Hakim Ata, Sayyid Ata, Mir ‘Ali Shir, Maulavi Jami, 
Sultan Husayn Mirza, Khwaja Baha’ al-Din [Naqshband], and Chingiz Khan. The 
chronogram for Nava’T is the same one that appears in Mira’t al- ‘lim and Sadr-i Ziya’s 
copy of Tazkirat al-salatin: jannat-i jannat, “Garden of Paradise” [906].'” This 
chronogram “Garden of Paradise” is found also in Nishtar-i ‘ishq, where “Azimabadt 
remarks “his spirit took wing in 906 and flew to the Garden of Paradise.” He follows this 
with a git ‘a by the poet ‘Ashiqi: 

Amir of Khurasan and pure of lineage, 

He was of lofty nature in generosity and munificence. 

When ‘Ashiqi asked his age, 

Wisdom replied: a minister of holy descent. 
“And he spent liberally with such generosity:” [git ‘a] 

With counsel, the great Amir 

Traveled from the mortal realm to immortality, 


The year of his death is written as follows: 


Alas, he sank down, and poetry is in utter confusion. [906]'™* 


'3 Ashirbek Muminov, Maria Szuppe, and Abdusalim Idrisov, Manuscrits en écriture arabe du 


Musée régional de Nukus (République autonome du Karakalpakstan, Ouzbékistan) : fonds arabe, 
persan, turki et karakalpak (Rome: Istituto per l’Oriente C.A. Nallino, 2007), 75. 
'4 <a 7imabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishg, vol. 1b:1168. 
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The array of chronograms for Nava'l found in the tazkira literature reminds the reader of 
one role of poetry in memorializing the dead. The chronograms serve the basic historical 
function of recording key dates (in this case birth and death) and the aesthetic function of 
demonstrating a poet’s mastery of this particular form. The most appropriate way for a 
poet to pay tribute to another poetry was through the medium of verse. Finally, one 
historian of early-twentieth century Afghanistan had a local agenda: 
Although all the biographers believe that “Alt Shir was among the scholars of 
Mawarannahr, I, however, have demonstrated in the pages of this book that the 
poet was from Herat and that he lived and died in this environment. [...] The 
passage of the major part of the life of ‘Alt Shir was in Herat and his grave is in 


Herat. If we remember him among the ranks of the poets of Herat, the absence of 
pride will disappear.'”° 


In contrast with the local agenda of this particular biographer, the majority of the 
biographers sought to demonstrate that Naval the poet belonged to the wider Persianate 
sphere. This is demonstrated by the connecting lines that they draw between Nava'I and 


his predecessors (Nizami, Khusraw Dihlavi) and his contemporaries (Jami). Biography 


was the first facet of these biographical dictionary entries; poetry was the second. 


The lives of words 


On the face of it, Nava'I maintained separate identities in his writing: “throughout his 


Turkic poetry he exclusively used the takhallus ‘Nava't [Melodious]’ and in his Persian 


divan he used the takhallus ‘Fani [Frail, Mortal, Transitory]’.”'”° “Nava’T” was supposed 


' Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, vol. 2:454. 

176 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-'i Sami, 336; Awhadt, Tazkirah- ‘i ‘arafat al- ‘ashiqin, vol. 1:487; Valih, 
Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; Azar, Atishkadah, 19; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1167; 
Siileyman Fehim, Sefinet iil-suara, 245; Hidayat, Majma ‘al-fusahda’, vol. 1:82; Khalili, Asar-i 
Hardt, vol. 2:454. 
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to highlight the melodic nature of his Turkic; “Fant” alludes to the Sufi notion of 
perishability or self-annihilation on the road to perfect union with God, and therefore the 
reader can fall into the trap of constructing a principally Sufi-derived interpretation of his 
Persian poetry. Jami composed a riddle (mu ‘amma@) on the name “Nava’1.” 

He, whose name no-one can discover among the takhallus, 

Has left a note (“Nava’?’) only of himself on our lips.'”” 
Nava I rigorously maintained the distinction between these two takhalluses, with one 
exception, the Lisdn al-tayr, which he composed in Chaghatay but under the guise of 
Fani. The biographers, however, are mostly concerned with the Persian poet Fant. Azar is 
quite clear remarked that Nava'I had sundry masnavis and divans in Turkt, but since his 


"8 Th classical 


work was not concerned with Turki poetry, he recorded none of it. 
biographical dictionaries, where the entries are arranged alphabetically by takhallus, there 
is an entry for “Fant”, but “in some tazkiras of writers the account of him was in the 
chapter for ‘N’.”'”” Valih was generous enough to devote two entries to the great man: “I 
will write down here some of his Persian poetry, and I will record his Turki poetry under 
the letter ‘N’.”'*° Despite this division, the fact remains that his bi- or multilingualism 
was a core component of his literary identity and was quite typical of the time and place: 
we know that other notable individuals among the learned classes of Timurid Khurasan 


and Mawarannahr at this time or shortly after operated in more than one language, 


whether written or spoken, e.g, Jami, Sultan Husayn Bayqara, and Babur. 


'7 Jami, Bahdristdn, 152; Nava’i, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 357. 


'8 Azar, Atishkadah, 19. 
'? <a zimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishg, vol. 1b:1167. 
'8 Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586. 
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Dawlatshah suggests that this bilingualism was evident early on: “In his youth he 
was bilingual, and he became skilled in the Turk? dialect. [...] [Sultan Abt’! Qasim 
Babar] now and then used to contemplate Turki and Persian poetry from the 
correspondence of this great amir, and was astonished by the powerful nature and 
gracefulness of his blessed pen.”'*' Abii’] Qasim is but the first ruler to be wowed by 
Nava'1’s verse. He later remarks: “the Turkic divdn of this great amir adorns the 
assemblies of sultans and nobles.”'*” As was noted in the previous chapter, Nava’1’s 
divan was first prepared by colleagues in Samarqand and admirers in Tabriz in the 1460s. 
Another collection of his poetry was collated and presented to Sultan Husayn Bayqara by 
a bureaucrat eager to curry favor. Dawlatshah sums up the impact of Nava'l’s thus: 

Turki and Persian poetry is the fabric of his blessed genius, and the construction 

and deconstruction of riddles is the essence of his beautiful thought, and whatever 

day it is, the waves of the ocean of his learning scatter knots of pearls of poetry 
and prose. People of the world take these pearls into their ears and use them to 
adorn the ears of the people of consciousness. '*? 

For early and late biographers of Nava’1, bilingualism was an essential component 
of his identity; it was what distinguished him from his monoglot contemporaries. 
Dawlatshah: “We will bold-facedly showcase some of the best things from the Turkish 
and Persian utterances of this amir.”'** Fakhri: “It would seem appropriate to record in 
this epistle a ghazal from His Excellency’s Turki poetry and some matla‘s from his 


Persian poetry, so eloquent people are aware that he was also good at Persian 


poetry.”'*°Our guides through the thickets of literary history praise his achievements in 


'8! Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 892. 


'® Thid., 901. 
'S Thid., 894. 
'S Thid., 895. 
'85 Rakhri, Rowzat al-Salatin, 88. 
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both tongues. Ltidi: “He composed admirable poetry in the Turki and Persian 
languages.”'*° Khalili: “He composed elevated and excellent gasidas and ghazals in both 
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Persian and Turk.” *’ Haktm Shah Muhammad Qazvini joins in the shower of praise for 


‘Alt Shir: “He had a perfect command of Persian and Turki poetry. No one composed 


Turki poems better then he.”'*® 


Nava'l was not merely talented in both languages, he was 
prolific, too. Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani : “the amount of Turki and Persian poetry by 
him is more than can be recorded and enumerated.”'®’ There is an additional string to his 
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bow: Arabic. Two of the Indian writers observe Nava'l’s command of three languages. 
Awhadi: “he has a great deal of poetry in three languages: Turki, Persian, and Arabic.”!”” 
Valih offers an insight into his own reading habits when he addresses this topic: “it 
pleased [Nava 1] to compose poetry in three languages: Arabic, Turki, and Persian. I have 
not seen his Arabic poems, but always see, and continue to see his Turki poetry.”'”! This 
raises the specter of the paradox that haunts the Nava'T in these tazkiras: he was 
renowned for the breadth and depth of his Turkic compositions, but the biographers (with 
a few exceptions) tend to overlook them, without explaining or illustrating why they were 


so highly regarded, beyond general remarks on his excellence and the unprecedented 


nature of his oeuvre. 


'86 Ladi, Mira ’t al-khaydl, 58. 

'’ Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, vol. 2:454. 

'88 Naval, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 358. 

oe Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani, “Tabaqat-i Shajahant,” fol. 188b. 
'° Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin, vol. 1:487. 

'! Walih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586. 
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Hidayat remarks that Nava’i is unequalled in Chaghatay Turki poetry,'”” an 
observation that echoes similar words by Babur. Jami offers the earliest assessment of 
Nava'l’s capabilities: 

He is more inclined towards Turki than Persian and he has more than 10,000 

ghazals in Turki. The masnavis, which stand in comparison to the Khamsa of 

Nizamt, have 30,000 lines or thereabouts. Surely no-one composed as much or 

more poetry than him in that language before he did.'”° 
Jami completed Baharistan in 1487. Like the Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, it was written after 
Nava 1 had completed his Khamsa and after he had already been composing lyrical 
poetry for twenty or more years. Therefore, at that time he was principally a poet: he had 
yet to write his major works of prose. But it was already clear that the balance of his 
composition was weighted towards Chaghaty Turkt. Hakim Shah Muhammad Qazvini 
reports: “the preference of his fragrant mind is more inclined towards composing in 
Turki, and his Khamsa in Turk? is famous, and is about 30,000 lines long. Noone 
composed better Turki poetry than he, and jewels of prose and poetry better than his are 


not to be found.”!”4 


The informational cascades begin to flow: particulars about the extent 
of his writing reappear throughout the tazkira literature, e.g., the length of his Khamsa. 
His Khamsa attracts unqualified praise. Muhammad Sadiq Hamadant repeats 
Dawlatshah’s estimation that Nava 'T’s response in Turk? to the Khamsa of al-Shaykh al- 


‘Arif Nizamti “did justice to the fundamentals of it”'” and adds, “such that Turkish 


thinkers say noone else could manage it.”'°° Awhadi notes that he composed a Khamsa in 
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Hidayat, Majma ‘al-fusahda’, vol. 1:82. 

> Jami, Bahdristan, 152. 

' Nava’l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 358. 
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Turki extremely well, and his mu ‘ammas are infinitely elevated, but “all of this is well- 


known and famous and does not need to be related.””!”” 


Yet even in these short passages, 
we can observe the way in which Nava’T is situated within a Persianate literary tradition, 
through the invocation of Nizami. By highlighting his Turkic Khamsa, the biographers 
consolidate Nava'l’s twin status as an imitator and an innovator. Hidayat: “His Khamsa 
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and divan of ghazals is famous and renowne Nava 'T did not respond only to the 


Khamsa of Nizam: many of his ghazals were written in the form tatabbu ‘, an imitational 
form of response poetry. Mirza Haydar Dighlat frames Nava'l’s Persian poetry as 
“responses to the divan of Khwaja Hafiz.”'”’ Sometimes, our authors provide conflicting 
information, even when we know that one relied upon the other. Fakhri (the earlier 
writer) thought that Nava’l’s Persian divan had about 3,000 lines,°” but Sam Mirza 
thought it was about 6,000 lines.*”! 

More usefully, several of the biographers catalogue Nava’l’s works. None of them 
is a complete record of his entire oeuvre, but they represent a conscious effort on the part 
of the biographer to provide the reader with a snapshot of the range of Nava'1’s corpus. 
The similarities (and dissimilarities) between the lists reveal the impact of the 
informational cascade down the years and the inter-textual relationship between the 


writers and their works. Variations in the nomenclature of various works seem to indicate 


that the authors knew them by different names, or perhaps different recensions, 


7 Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin, vol. 1:487. 

ra Hidayat, Majma ‘al-fusaha’, vol. 1:82. 

ms Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vol. 2:126; Muhammad Haydar b. Husayn Gtrkan, “Tartkh-1 
Rashidi tarjimast,” fol. 201b. 

°0 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- ‘i Sami, 336. 

au Nava'l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 135; Fakhri, Rowzat al-Salatin, 88; 
Stleyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 245; q.v., Mir ‘Ali Shir, Muhakamat al-lughatain, 36. 
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representing the malleability of the manuscript form. Among our authors, Fakhri provides 
the earliest catalogue of titles in Lata ifnamah (930/1524): 


Here is a list of the works of Mir: Hayrat al-abrar, Farhad va Shirin, Majniin va 
Layla, Sadd-i Iskandari, Qissa-'i Shaykh San‘an, Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, 
Munsha ‘at-i Turki, Tavarikh, ‘Artid, Mufradat dar fann-i mu‘amma, Vagfiyya, 
Halat-i Sayyid Hasan Ardashir, Halat-i Pahlavan Muhammad Abii Sa td, Majalis 
al-nafa is. He has five divans-worth of ghazals: four Turki and one Persian. The 
first Turkic divan is Ghara ‘ib al-sighar, the second is Navadir al-shabab, the 
third is Bada i‘ al-vasat, and the fourth is Fava’id al-kibar’?” 


Next is Sam Mirza, in Tuhfa- ‘i Sami (957/1550): 


His literary works in this order are: Nazm al-javahir-i farsi, Nathr al-la ‘ali, 

Nasa ‘im al-mahabba, Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, Qissa-’i Shaykh San ‘an, 
Munsha‘at-i Turki, Mufradat dar fann-i mu‘amma, ‘Ariiz-i Turki, Tavarikh-i 
dagqiqa, Halat-i Sayyid Hasan Ardashir, Halat-i Pahlavan Muhammad Abii Sa ‘td, 
Mahbib al-qulub, Majalis al-nafa’is, Hayrat al-abrar, Farhad va Shirin, Layla va 
Majnin, Sadd-i Iskandarv. He has five divans, four Turki and one Persian, in this 
order: Gharda ib al-sighar, Navadir al-shabab, Bada i‘ al-vasat, Fava id al-kibar, 
Divan-i farsi? 


Fakhri later provided another, shorter catalogue of titles in RawZzat al-salatin (composed 
957—61/1551-4): 


He wrote a Khamsa in Turkic and completed fours divans in Turkic and the 
names of the divans are: Gharda ‘ib al-sighar, Navadir al-shabab, Bada i‘ al-vasat, 
Fava ‘id al-kibar. Other works of his, for example, are: Mahbub al-qulub, and 
Nazm al-javahir, and Nasa ‘im al-mahabba, and Qissa-’i Shaykh San ‘an, and 
Munsha ‘at-i turki, and Mufradat on the sciences of enigmas and prosody, and 
Majalis al-nafa ‘is, which is a tazkira of Turkish poets. His Persian divan has 
6,000 bayts.”"" 


Then, Hasan Beg Rimlt in Ahsan al-tawarikh (985/1577): 
Of his complete works, there is: Divan-i Turki (of which five examples), Majalis 


al-nafa is, Tuhfat al-multik, Divan-i Farsi, Mahbub al-qulib, Halat-i Pahlavan 
Muhammad Abii Sa id, Khayr al-adbrar [sic], Farhad va Shirin, Sadd-i Iskandari, 


202 = ae - 
Nava’l, Majalis-un-nafa’is. Two Persian translations, 135. 


203 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- i Sami, 336. 
an Fakhri, Rowzat al-Saldatin, 88. 
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Layla va Majnun, Munsha‘at-i Turkt, Mufaridat dar fann-i mu ‘amma, ‘Arid-i 
turki, Halat-i Sayyid Hasan Ardashir, Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, Nasa’im al- 
mahabba, and others.”°° 


‘Aliquli b. Muhammad ‘Alt Valih Daghistant sets out a short list of titles in Riyaz al- 
shu ‘ara (1161/1748), but puts a number to the total number of works: 


He has three divans in Turki and there is a name for each one, and he has several 
masnavis, e.g., Khusraw va Shirin, Layla va Majnin, Farhad va Shirin, Nasa ‘im 
al-mahabba, Navadir al-shabab, Iskandarnama &c., so that the collected Turkish 
poetry and prose of Amir ‘Ali Shir is 23 volumes. The writer of these words has 
seen them all and took much inspiration from them.*”° 


The final list from among our authors is that provided by Stileyman Fehim in Sefinet wil- 
suara (composed 1233/1817-—18), which drew heavily upon Tuhfa- i Sami: 


This is a tally of his elevated writings: Nazm al-javahir-i Farsi, a translation of 
the Nathr al-la ‘ali in Turki, Nasa’im al-mahabba (a translation of Nafahat al-uns 
by Mulla Jami in the Chaghatay language, which includes an account and 
summary of the Turkish and Indian shaykhs), Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, Qissa- ‘i 
Shaykh San ‘an, Munsha’at-i Turki, Mufaridat dar fann-i mu‘amma, ‘Arid-i turk, 
Tavarikh-i vaqfiyya, Halat-i Sayyid Hasan Ardashir, Halat-i Pahlavan Abii Sa ‘7d, 
Mahbib al-qulub, Lisan al-tayr, Siraj al-muslimin, Muhakamat al-lughatayn, 
Vagfiyya- i awqaf-i khtid, Majalis al-nafa’is, Hayrat al-abrar, Farhad va Shirin, 
Majnin ti Layla, Sadd-i Iskandari, Sab ‘a-’i sayyar, and he collated five divans: 
four in Turki and one Persian. The first is Gharda 7b al-sighar, the second is 
Navadir al-shabab the third is Bada 1‘ al-vasat, and the fourth is Fava ‘id al- 
kibar. 


There are obvious similarities between the lists, revealing the underlying informational 
cascades. Fakhri, Sam Mirza, and Stileyman Fehim all refer to a work they call Qissa- i 


Shaykh San ‘an (“The Story of Shaykh San‘an’’). This is the longest story in Nava’l’s 


Lisan al-tayr, just as it is in ‘Attar’s Mantiq al-tayr, and it is known to exist in manuscript 


°° Hasan Ramla, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, vol. 1:57. 


06 Walih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; “He was unparalleled in his knowledge of Turki, for he 
composed four divans and twenty-three other works.” ‘Azimabadt, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1168. 
°°” Siileyman Fehim, Sefinet iil-suara, 244-5. 
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°°8 Therefore, the inclusion of the story of 


form as a separate work in its own right. 
Shaykh San‘an among the works of Nava’l represents the critical and editorial processes 
underlying the manuscript tradition, in which copyists amended or reframed the texts as 
they saw fit. And then when literary historians encountered this work, they treated it as a 
distinct part of Nava’l’s oeuvre. Stileyman Fehtm lists both Qissa- ‘i Shaykh San ‘an and 
Lisan al-tayr as separate works. 

Several of the authors allude to Nava'1’s historical works, but only in the most 
general terms, as Tavarikh (Fakhri), Tavarikh-i daqiqa (Sam Mirza), and Tavarikh-i 
Vagfiyya (Stleyman Fehim). Mizan al-davzan, his treatise on poetic meters, is referred to 
simply as ‘Ariz (Fakhri) or ‘Araz-i Turki (Sam Mirza, Hasan Beg Rimli, Stileyman 
Fehim). Hasan Beg Rtmli refers to a work which he calls Tuhfat al-multk (“Gifts for 
Kings”). There are two possibilities: one, that this is a significant misreading of the title 
of Nava'l’s history of the kings of Iran, Tarikh-i muliik-i ‘ajam; or two, that it refers to 
the work discussed in the following chapter, Tuhfat al-salatin (“Gifts for Sultans,”) which 
is a compilation of verses from Nava’l’s ghazals arranged under headings describing 
aspects of the condition of love. The reader gains on the basis of these lists a substantial, 
if incomplete, picture of Nava'l’s oeuvre. The lists themselves exemplify the 
informational cascade: they represent the genealogies that underpin the tazkira tradition 
through the repetition of motifs. These cascades could have two sources: one, the 


tazkiras; two, other historical works, 1.e., the biographers were adding to the cascade on 


the basis of their own independent researches. 


°08 Amir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i, “L’épisode du sheikh de Sana‘an” n.d., MS. Supplément ture 978, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France; this manuscript is described in Edgar Blochet, Catalogue des 
manuscrits turcs, 2 vols. (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1932-3), 2:115—16. 
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A different kind of cascade, the imitational cascade, is epitomized by the most 
oft-cited example of Fani’s verse. Jamt: “from among all of his Persian poetry there is a 
qasida that he wrote in response to a gasida of Khusraw [Dehlavi], which is called 


Cae a ae 7 7 . : oe ri 209 
Darya-yi abrar, and it contains many innate meanings and striking images.” 


99210 and 


Dawlatshah thought that this response was “superior to the responses of others, 
“although Amir Khusraw is the leader and companion of learning, and his knowledge and 
truths and subtle flights of fancy in the Bahr al-abrar are dear to noble and beloved 
sages, nonetheless the Great Amir also did justice to the form and has not come up short 
in poetry and eloquence and the demonstration of special flights of fancy.””'' Others 
clarify that the gasida is more than an imitation of Amir Khusraw; it is also, principally, 
an encomium to Jami.”!* Mirza Haydar Diighlat implies that besides the gasida Darya by 


121° This is its matla‘: 


Khwaja Khusraw noone composed [anything] on the [same] leve 
Saad) pos po Ga lA SLA Ge? GSS! Sul 9 Ly Gls ped cli aS lel gyi] 


The fiery ruby that adorns the crowns of rulers, 


Is a gleaming coal cooking-up raw schemes in their heads.”'* 


Most of the authors quote only the matila ‘, but a few quote between seven to 
twenty-five of the gasida’s seventy-two verses. The reader gets a taste for the aesthetics 


of the gasida, which is to say its formalistic aspects, and for its message. When one 


209 
210 


Jami, Baharistan, 152-3. 

Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 896. 

*"! Thid., 900-1. 

ae Awhadi, Tazkirah- i ‘arafat al-‘Gshiqin, vol. 1:488; Ludi, Mira’t al-khayal, 58; Khishgu, 
Safinah-i Khishgu, 705. 

*18 Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vol. 2:126. 

aes | ami, Baharistan, 152-3; Nava 1, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 358; Dughlat, 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vol. 2:126; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah- ‘i Sami, 337; Fakhri, Rowzat al-Salatin, 89; 
Shaykh Muhammad Baga, “Mira’t al-‘alim,” fols. 665b—666a; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1587; 
Gur.kan, “Tarikh-i Rashidi tarjimasi,” fol. 201b; q.v. Nava’l, “Khamsat al-mutahayyirin,” fol. 
35a; Mir ‘Alt Shir, Muhakamat al-lughatain, 31-2; Nava't, Divan-i Fani, 1375 Sh. / 1996, 59. 
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considers that at the time it was written, Nava'T was about to be de facto expelled from 
court following the ascendancy of Majd al-Din Muhammad, Tuhfat al-afkar becomes 
overtly political in its interpretation. It may now be read as an implicit criticism of Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara: “The tyrant and the just man are not equal in the restoration of the 
kingdom: / In the furrows of the kingdom, the pig is one thing, a farmer another.””!° 

Awhad? is another who quotes at length from Tuhfat al-afkar, some twenty-five of 
the seventy-two verses.”'° This reveals for the reader the gradual shift in tone over the 
course of the gasida, from the admonition of temporal rulers (“the king who does not 
carry with him a reminder of mortality will ruin the kingdom / Unhappy Caesar will be 
the downfall of the provinces and the regions”’) to the celebration of spiritual leadership 
(“the defender of the religion of the Prophet is Jami, who holds in his hand the cup of 
poverty / Full to the brim with the wine of Kausar’’). The alert, i.e., educated reader will 
also spot within the selection direct quotations from the Darya-yi abrar of Khusraw 
Dehlavi (“Whoever is content with wet and dry is the king of the sea and the earth,”’) 
affirming the position of this work within a tradition that can be called “the long text,” in 
which authors compose works as extensions of earlier works, creating a diachronic text, 
unified in theme but molded by different hands. Ludi quotes seven verses from Tuhfat al- 
afkar. Presented in such a way, the gasida carries an aphoristic effect: removed from the 
context of the whole work, these individual verses operate as individual gobbets of 
wisdom: 


The fiery ruby that adorns the crowns of Caesars 
Is a gleaming coal cooking up raw schemes in their heads. 


The chains of adornment debase the dignity and dominion of Khusrau: 


*I5 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 899. 


*16 Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin, 488-91. 
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A lion enchained is less ferocious than a lion of the wilderness. 


Hypocrisy plants seeds of disgrace in the beads of the tasbih: 
Indeed, indeed, the seed bears the fruit of its own kind. 


Consider the potion of wrath to be an easy thing for the heavily-burdened 
traveller: 

In the mouth of a camel the dry thorn is a juicy date. 

Consider that there is one stop for man from the kingdom of self-annihilation to 
eternity: 


For a sun a day's journey is from the East to the West. 


Oh! many are the defects which in his opinion are a kind of benefit: 
When the tambourine of the street-dancer tears, it is a collar for the monkey. 


The path of God is endless; however, the closest route is poverty: 

To this effect, there is a saying of the prophet: Poverty is my pride. 7"” 
A similar effect can be felt when examining the selection of verses from Tuhfat al-afkar 
presented by Khishgut: 


The fiery ruby that adorns the crowns of Caesars 
Is a gleaming coal cooking up raw schemes in their heads. 


Be content with a dry mouth and a moist eye, because 
Whoever is content with wet and dry is the king of the sea and the earth. 


The throne in front of the lover is a stove of madness: 
The ermine carpet is a salamander for making piles of ashes. 


The defender of the religion of the Prophet is Jami, who holds in his hand the cup 
of poverty 
Full to the brimful with the wine of Kausar. 

Khalil Allah cites extensively from Tuhfat al-afkar, although the order of the verses is 


jumbled: 


The fiery ruby that adorns the crowns of Caesars 
Is a gleaming coal cooking up raw schemes in their heads. 


*I7 1 adi, Mira’t al-khaydl, 58. 
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Hypocrisy plants seeds of disgrace in the beads of the tasbih: 
Indeed, indeed, the seed bears the fruit of its own kind. 


The Green dome which drips blood: it's not so far-fetched: 
The henna leaf is green but its color is red. 


Consider that there is one stop for man from the kingdom of self-annihilation to 
eternity: 
For a sun a day's journey is from the East to the West. 


Being able to injure the innocent with the sword of the tongue, 
Is like drawing from the vein with a needle. 


The tyrant and the just man are not equal in the restoration of the kingdom: 
In the furrows of the kingdom, the pig is one thing, a farmer is another. 


Consider the potion of wrath to be an easy thing for the heavily-burdened 
traveller: 
In the mouth of a camel the dry thorn is a juicy date. 


What do magnanimous people have to fear from the inequitable heavens? 
What fear does sight/passage of the stars hold, when there is a stream and a trench 


in the ground? 


Oh! many are the defects, which in his opinion are a kind of benefit: 
When the tambourine of the street-dancer tears, it is a collar for the monkey. 


Know thou that there is an abundance of dirty work in mountainous profit/gain: 
Religion is more difficult when the faqgih traverses the boundless mountain. 


The king who does not carry a reminder of morality with him will ruin the 
kingdom: 
Unhappy Caesar will be the downfall of the provinces and the regions. 


The chains of adornment debase the dignity and dominion of Khusrau: 
A lion enchained is less ferocious than a lion of the wilderness. 


If I make Tuhfat al-afkar its name, it is suitable, 


For this jewel from the ocean of my thought is a rarity I give to you. 


Tuhfat al-afkar attracts attention because of the circumstances surrounding its creation 


help readers situate Nava’l within the Persianate literary sphere. He reveals his 


inspiration, dead and living. 
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Among his living inspirations, his mentors, was, of course, Jami. One facet of 
their relationship was correspondence, to which they often attached ruba 7. Nava'1 
describes many of these exchanges in the second maqdlat of Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, 
“relating to letters which were exchanged between Jami and myself, which are currently 
mentioned in his collected works and described compilations of correspondence, to which 


99218 


I wrote an answer or response.” " Nava'I composed a pair of rubd 7 that bookend Jamt’s 


pilgrimage to the Hijaz: “one on his departure for Mecca, and the other on his return.” ”” 
He composed this ruba 7 when Jami left on the journey to the Hijaz and he sent it to him: 


You left. Since like the sun you are unique, 
And since you adorn the world with your light, 


Unhappy is the group when you separate from them, 


Prosperous is the land when you are there.””° 


When Jami returned from the Hijaz, Amir ‘Ali Shir composed this rubd 7, and 


also sent it in a letter to Jami.7”! 


Judge fairly, o heaven of sky-blue, 
Which of these walks more gracefully: 


Is it your world-circling sun from the horizon of the morning, 
Or is it my world-circling moon from the direction of Syria?” 


This rubda 7 was sent in another letter, also welcoming Jami.””* 


ae Nevay1, Hamsetti’'l-Miitehayyirin, 33; Nava’l, “Khamsat al-mutahayyirin,” fol. 29a. 


*19 Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigin, vol. 1:488. 

a Awhadi, Tazkirah- i ‘arafat al-‘Gshiqin, vol. 1:488; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1585; 
‘Azimabadt, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1168. 

*! Jami, Baharistan, 153; Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-’i Sami, 337; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1585. 

eae | ami, Baharistan, 153; Naval, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 358; Sam Mirza, 
Tuhfah- i Sami, 337; Awhadt, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘ashiqin, vol. 1:488; Shaykh Muhammad 
Baga, “Mir’at al-’alam,” fol. 666a; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1585; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, 
vol. 1b:1168; Gur.kan, ““Tarikh-i Rashid tarjimasi,” f. 201b; Stileyman Fehim, Sefinet iil-suara, 
245. 
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This letter is not a letter: it is a cure for my pain, 
Comfort for the grief I hold within. 


What gives peace to my heart and cold breath, 
Is news from my world-orbiting moon.” 


In another letter he coined anew this other rubd 7.7” 


If I am in the monastery, I am speaking with you: 
If I am in the haram, I am searching for you. 


When you are present, I look you in the face: 

In your absence, my heart looks you in the face. 7”° 
These rubd 7 contribute to a biographical reading of Nava'l’s literary output: they are 
products of local and personal circumstances. By situating them within a particular 
historical context, the biographers help the reader understand some of the social forces 
that inspired literary production. Furthermore, they enhance the responsive and 
imitational aspect of poetic interaction. 

Dawlatshah quotes a pair of verses from Layla va Majnin, as a synecdoche for 
Nava'l’s broader project of response to Nizami, and more narrowly as an example of 
vernal images (bahariyyat): 


Throughout the cultivated lands the trefoil dons an outer-jacket, 
The lily raises a mace above its head. 


The tulip petal taken by the wind 


Flutters through the air like a gorge-noir.”’ 


set ami, Baharistan, 153; Naval, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 358; Valih, 


Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586. 

aaa ami, Baharistan, 153; Naval, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 358; Awhadi, 
Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘ashiqin, vol. 1:491; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, 
vol. 2:458—9; Nava’, “Khamsat al-mutahayyirin,” fol. 37b. 

*°5 Jami, Bahdristan, 153. 

ae ami, Baharistan, 153; Nava, Majalis-un-nafa ‘is. Two Persian translations, 358; Awhadi, 
Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘ashigin, vol. 1:491; Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, vol. 2:459. 

af Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 895; Siileyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 241. 
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Taken at face value, these strophes encapsulate the blooming of spring in a way 
that evokes the donning of royal garb by a king: the armlet, the mace. Such imagery is 
common when seeking to evoke spring, the coming to life of the land and the desert after 
the desolation of winter. 


But there is a catch: this is a misquotation. None of the three editions of this 


228 l 229 
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work—a lithograph from 1887," E. G. Browne’s edition from 190 and a critical text 


edition published in Iran in 20077*°—appear to have been cross-checked against 
published or manuscript versions of the Khamsa. In each of the above-mentioned 
editions, the same two verses are recorded in three different ways. When searching for 


the provenance of these verses, we encounter a section in Layla va Majniin in which 


Nava’l describes the actions of “the street cleaner (or caretaker) of Spring” who “turns on 


231 
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the light of the tulip”, among his other janitor’s duties.” However, what Nava’l writes 
differs somewhat from Dawlatshah’s recollection; based on a survey of three 
manuscripts, including one of the earliest copies—one from 1485,”*” one from 1526,” 
and a sixteenth-century Safavid copy~**—the verses, which, by the way, are not 


contiguous, actually read: 


Throughout the land, the trefoil dons an armlet, 
The lily raises a mace above its head. 


*°8 Dawlatshah b. ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah Bakhtishah Samargandi, Tazkireh-yi Dawlatshah, lithograph 
(Bombay: Matba-i-alavi, 1305/1887). 

°° Dawlatshah bin ‘Ald’u ’d-Dawla Bakhtishah al-Ghazi of Samarquand, Tadhkiratu ‘sh-shu’ard 
(“Memoirs of the poets”), ed. E. G. Browne (London: Luzac, 1901). 

30 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 895. 

3! Navoiy, MAT, 9:76. 

°8 Alishir Nava’i, “Khamsa’-i Nava’7,” 890/1485, Isl. MS. 450, University of Michigan. 

°33 Mir “Ali Shir Nava’, “Kulliyat-i Nava’i,” 933/1526, MSS. Supplément ture nos. 316-7, 
Bibliothéque nationale du France. 

*84 <li Sir Neva’i, “Hamse-yi Neva’?’ n.d., MS. W.663, Walters Art Museum. 
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Throughout the plain, filled with the morning breeze, 

Gorge-noirs fly through the air. 

The aesthetic impact is thus somewhat different; of course, when reading Dawlatshah one 
is presented with a sense of continuity of images: the procession from trefoil to iris/lily to 
tulip seduces us with an undeniably fragrant atmosphere. The author does indeed succeed 
in his aim of demonstrating that Nava’i had mastered the themes, similes, and flights of 
fancy of the genre. Yet it is a theme that he appears to have concocted from a rewriting of 
the original text and it demonstrates how alterations to the informational cascade can 
affect aesthetic judgment. 

By contrast, Nava’l presents us with two different images: one, as correctly 
rendered (for the most part) is the unfurling and investment of the trefoil and the iris/lily. 
The continuity, though, is represented by the parallelism of the expressions “throughout 
the land” and “throughout the plain”, alluding to the cultivated or lands and the untamed 
wilderness. While flowers in the land engage in rituals of royal investment, the fauna of 
the plain are alive, enlivened by the morning breeze. Dawlatshah’s comparison of the 
leaves of the tulip to the gorge-noir is jarring, and it is only through returning to the 
original text that the verse really works. Yet there is still beauty in difference. 

Dawlatshah at least manages to render correctly one of Nava’l’s Turkic ghazals, 
“concerning spiritual poverty (which corresponds with the status of yours truly). 
Although we have found its words to be rhetorically labored, still this ghazal sprinkles 
salt on the wound of the afflicted heart—indeed, it scratched the wounded liver.”?*° The 


tone in the ghazal turns on the combination of the conditional and imperative moods: if 


*35 Dawlatshah, Tazkirat al-shu ‘ara’, 902-3; Siileyman Fehim, Sefinet iil-suara, 241; q.v. Navoiy, 


MAT, vol. 3:305 [no. 381]. 
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the Lover does one thing, then the addressee is instructed to do another. As Dawlatshah 
remarks, the ghazal addresses spiritual poverty, although it may doubly be read as an 
archetypal meditation on the pangs of carnal desire. Therefore, it can be regarded as a 
typical Nava 'T ghazal: it demonstrates aspects of his mastery of form and theme. 

Fakhri provides an example of ghazal as hamd (Praising Allah), which he 
describes as the first ghazal of Navadir al-shabab, but it is in fact the third ghazal of 
Ghara ‘ib al-sighar: 

Lo, the page of your face is composed of eternal writing, 

The imperial signature (tughra) is an eternal mark on the preface (dibacha)””® of 


your beauty. 


For every mote among motes is a rememberer to remember (zikr) him; 
For every drop among drops is a speaker to praise (hamd) him. 


You are the bride-dresser of Creation who, in a breath, 
Polishes the looking-glass of the day with the rose of the evening. 


The day’s business was impeded by the worship of your face, 
The loose tresses of night were perfumed with the language of your locks 


Kings and paupers alike are indigents at your court, 
The wise and ignorant both are nourished by your blessings. 


The nightingale on the face of the rose addresses your secret, 
The moth in the light of the candle is in love with your beauty. 


O Lord: among the lovers, give a song to Nava’, 

So he may sing your praises in his tongue.”*” 
Despite its misplacement by Fakhri, this ghazal serves as a fine entrée to Nava’l’s divan. 
The symbolism of writing alerts the reader to the nature of the project at hand: the divan 
becomes the material manifestation of divine inspiration. By contrast, Sam Mirza records 


one Nava '1’s mu ‘amma (riddle): “it did not seem appropriate, considering the masterful 


36 Also “cheek.” 
°87 Fakhri, Rowzat al-Salatin, 89; Navoiy, MAT, vol. 3:26—7 [no. 3]. 
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ease and clarity of his renowned Turki poetry, but here goes one of his Turki riddles, a 
riddle on the name Muhsin. 

This evening Shaykh started acting disgracefully in the majlis: 

He broke the candle and threw the hors d’ oeuvres into the pool.”** 

Nava'1’s love of riddles on people’s names is a constant of historiographical and 
biographical literature about him. Any aspiring poet who wanted to be admitted to his 
literary salon was usually required to provide a mu ‘amma. 

Between them, the authors of the tazkiras record several verses from Fani’s 
ghazals. Some of them are original compositions (ikhtira ‘, mukhtara‘) and some are 
imitations (tatabbu *). Of particular note is the presence of these selections in a cascade 
that we can describe as the Indian cascade. These are the Indian-based biographers whose 
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touchstone is Awhadi. A tatabbu ‘to a ghazal by Sayfi Turk” appears regularly: 


For many days I imagine I will endure the night; 
But when night arrives, a vision of someone steals me from myself. 


My heart in your hand is a bird in the hand of a child, 


Who neither kills it, nor lets it go, nor makes a cage for ito” 


Sam Mirza, Awhadi, and Siileyman Fehim credit this mafia ‘ to him: “He takes my 


heart to neither the garden nor the tulip-bed: / It’s just me and my sorrow over you: what 


°38 Sam Mirza, 7) uhfah- ‘i Sami, 338; Stileyman Fehim, Sefinet til-suara, 245; q.v. Navoity, MAT, 
vol. 4:535 [no. 43]. 

°° Probably Mawlana Sayfi, a Bukharan poet who came to Herat for his education, before 
returning to his hometown, where he died; see Navoiy, Majolisun nafois, 86—7; and Khwandamir, 
Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:523. 

240 Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-'i Sami, 337; Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al- ‘ashiqin, vol. 1:488; Shaykh 
Muhammad Baga, “Mir ’at al-‘alam,” fols. 665b—6a; Khushgt, Safinah-i Khushgu, 705; Valih, 
Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1169; Stileyman Fehim, Sefinet iil- 
suara, 245; Hashmat, “Tazkirat al-salatin,” 1342/1923, fol. 26b; q.v. Nava, Divan-i Fani, 1375 
Sh. / 1996, 297 [no. 450]. 
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business have I with jollity!”**' One of his tatabbu ‘to a ghazal by Hafiz is popular with 
the Indian biographers and indicates the presence of an informational cascade: 


This is not a heart, heavy with miserable mourning, that I have: 
Because of you I have a spark of fire in my breast. 


If unhappiness reaches me from the people, I am happy like Fant: 


Because I am happy with the unhappiness of the people of the world.” 


The same group of group of writers also repeats a mukhtara’: “O night of sorrow, how 
long will you kill me, far from the face of my lover? / I watch over you: why do you kill 
me miserably?”*”’ A figure from early Islamic history—Yazid I, the second ‘Umayyad 
caliph (r. 680—3)—is the focal point of a pair of verses ascribed to Fant: 


O you who speak of Yazid and his progeny: do not curse, 
For God most high may have had mercy upon him. 


If the Lord forgives what he did to the Family of the Prophet, 
He may well forgive you, for cursing him.” 

There is another tatabbu ‘ on Hafiz: 
He went to the mosque and jealousy of this kills me, 


Even though it is clear to me whose house he is in.*”° 


The last of the ghazals invoked is this: 


24l Sam Mirza, Tuhfah-'i Sami, 337; Awhadt, Tazkirah- ‘i ‘arafat al- ‘ashiqin, vol. 1:488; 
Stleyman Fehtm, Sefinet til-suara, 245. 

oe Awhadi, Tazkirah- i ‘arafat al-‘Gshiqin, vol. 1:488; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; 
‘Azimabadt, Nishtar-i ‘ishqg, vol. 1b:1169; q.v., Naval, Divdn-i Fani, 1375 Sh. / 1996 , 249 [no. 
358]. 

a Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘ashiqin, vol. 1:488; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1587; Azar, 
Atishkadah, 19; ‘Azimabadi, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1169; Khalili, Asar-i Hardt, vol. 2:459; q.v., 
Nava’l, Divan-i Fani, 1375 Sh. / 1996, 306 [no. 467]. 

ao Awhadi, Tazkirah-’i ‘arafat al-‘ashiqin, vol. 1:488; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1587; Azar, 
Atishkadah, 20; Hidayat, Majma‘ al-fusaha’, vol. 1:83-4. 

ae Awhadi, Tazkirah- i ‘arafat al- Gshigqin, vol. 1:488; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1586; q.v., 
Naval, Divan-i Fani, 1375 Sh. / 1996, 116 [no. 97]. 
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If he had just once received a taste of the beloved’s lips, 


Khizr would not have drunk again in his own life the water of life.””° 


Conclusion 

At a basic level, the accounts of Nava’l in the tazkira literature adhere to the same, two- 
fold arrangement: a brief biographical sketch and then selections of his works. Each 
account emerges, like a nesting-doll, from within the larger tradition. Although each 
account can be read separately in a diachronic fashion, one after the other, if we adopt an 
approach that intertwines them, we can see the similarities and dissimilarities in strategies 
of historical representation, literary quotation, and interpretation. Informational and 
imitational cascades permeate the long text: we observe the similarities that speak of the 
reliance on fountainheads to provide a basic model. 

If reconceived as icons or portraits, they display elements of both genre and 
individual style. It is by reading the notices in parallel with each other that we learn to 
differentiate between generic and individual tics of style. The emphasis on aspects of 
genre, at the expense of authorial influence, induces the unwily reader to disregard the 
original aspects of later tazkiras. Although the accounts of Naval are admittedly 
somewhat unoriginal in their selection of works cited, they display greater variety in 
anecdotal evidence regarding his life. Many authors finds a story or tale that illustrates a 


deeply personal facet of ‘Alt Shir Nava'1’s character: for Valih, the appeal lies in 


Nava’i’s jesting with Hilali; for Awhadi, it is the re-interpretation of an insulting letter as 


ate Awhadi, Tazkirah- i ‘arafat al-‘Gshigqin, vol. 1:491; Valih, Riyaz al-shu ‘ara’, 1587; 
‘Azimabadt, Nishtar-i ‘ishq, vol. 1b:1169. 
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testament to ‘Ali Shir’s official munificence; or, in the case of Sam Mirza, the Incident of 
the Fabulous Cloaks. Each of these vignettes also adds entertainment value to the notices 
in addition to their didactic purpose. But ultimately, the stand out aspect of Nava'T’s 
representation in the tradition of literary iconography, is as a Persian writer. 

Although all our iconographers draw attention to Nava'1’s Turkic writings, with 
Dawlatshah providing the most extensive evidence of his technical adroitness, the nature 
of their project compels them to situate him within a framework of Persian literary 
historiography. Furthermore, by placing him in the canon of Persian writers, they also 
remove him from a Central Asian context and instead link him to writers and styles 
emanating from (mostly) Iran and India. The final added bonus of adopting this approach 
to assessing his influence and impact upon Persian literary culture as both patron and poet 
is that it forces us to reassess our own pre-conceived notions about Nava'1’s historicity as 
a primarily Turkic phenomenon and to rethink of him instead as kind of proto-‘third 
culture’ writer, forced to navigate a route between his ethno-linguistic origins in a family 
of Uyghur scribes and his professional identity within the Persianate bureaucratic 
tradition. The biographers selected excerpts from Nava’l’s oeuvre—Turkic and Persian— 
that demonstrated his command of form, that revealed his influences and inspirations, and 
that situated him within the long history of Persian literature. In particular, these notices 
situated him within the long history of Persian poetry: there are neither quotations nor 
discussion of his prose works, even though these works, like his poetry, were based on 
Perso-Arabic models. It may be that copies of his prose works were not available to the 


biographers and it may simply be that the constraints of the genre restricted them to 


quotations from his Persian verse. The idea of excerpting Nava’l continues in the next 
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chapter, when we see how one reader uses the excorporated text to identify the kinds of 
emotional states encountered in Nava'1’s ghazals. By contrast to the genre and works 
outlined above, the manuscript discussed in the next chapter is unique and demonstrates 


that while there were multiple ways to think about the work of Nava’l, they did not 


always constitute whole genres with a history and accepted modes of practice. 
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Chapter Three 


Using Excorporated Texts to illustrate the Aesthetics of Affect in the Ghazals of ‘Ali 


Shir Naval 


“the monumentes of witte outlast the monumentes of power” 


Francis Bacon, Essex’s Device (1595) 


Preamble 

‘Abd al-Jamil Katib was a soi disant “lowly mendicant [and] the weakest of subjects 
(fagir-i haqir az ‘af al-‘ibad).”' As is usual when these self-assigned, self-effacing 
soubriquets are used, the professional reality was very different: he was a man of some 
learning.” To paraphrase his own words, he compiled volumes of the complete works of 
‘Alt Shir Nava’. When he scattered these gems, he unwittingly strengthened the soul and 
the heart. He copied verses for successful friends and free brothers, who were also 
companions and colleagues, especially Yadgar Firuz [sic—Farrukh] Mirza, who was a 
descendant of Miranshah and married to a daughter of Sultan Husayn Bayqara.° ‘Abd al- 


Jamil dived and collected pearls from the ocean of the old divans of the Royal Intimate 


" A draft of this chapter was presented at the Workshop on New Directions in the History of 
Central and Inner Asia, Harvard University, May 5, 2015. I would like to thank the organizers, 
Mira Schwerda and Sakura Christmas, for inviting me, and the participants for their comments 
and critique that helped improve it. 

ETS fol, 236: 

* This may be the Mawlana ‘Abd al-Jamil (d. 911/1505—6) who was a teacher at the Dar al- 
siyada. See Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar: Tome Three, vol. 2:523. 

> TS, fol. 24a; q.v., Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. 2:511. 
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(mugqarrab al-hazrat) [i.e., Nava'1| and arranged them on the thread of a book. No sooner 
had His Excellency the Sultan's Intimate [i.e., Nava’1] revealed this undertaking in 
gatherings with Sultan Sahibqiran [i.e., Sultan Husayn Bayqara] than the Lord of the 
Emirate and Repository of Happiness, Khwaja Shihab al-Din ‘Abdallah Marvari was 
ready (with his customary good judgment) to present a completed version to the 
aforementioned.” Khwaja Shihab al-Din was one of the principal bureaucrats of the day 
and collated a collection of model documents from the late-Timurid period.’ As soon as 
the sultan’s gaze fell upon this work, he showered favor and compassion upon the author, 
‘Abd al-Jamil. He added verses from newer divans and divided the work into forty-five 
gifts (tuhfa) and a conclusion (khatima). ‘Abd al-Jamil finishes his introductory remarks 
with the comment that “all of Nava’l’s utterances are concomitant with a qgissa, and all of 
his bayts are contained in a verse of the Quran, and all of his misra‘ agrees with a hadith 
(har lafz-i bir gissa-ga shamil va har bayt-i bir ayat-ga muzamman va har misra -i bir 
hadith-ga muwaffig durur).” He named this collection Tuhfat al-salatin (“Gift for 


Sultans”).° 
KREKKK 


The Tuhfat al-salatin’ is indicative of the critical reception of Nava’1’s work 
during his own lifetime. By “critical reception” I mean the reading and deconstruction of 


the original form (ghazal) of some of Nava’l’s poetry and its reframing as excorporated 


* TS, fol. 24b. 

> For this collection, see Roemer, ed., Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit; on its author, see Qat I 
Haravi, Tazkirah-’i majma‘ al-shu‘ara-yi Jahangir Shahi, 55—7; Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Siyar, 
vol. 2:513; Babur, Babur-Nama (Vaqayi'), vol. 1:272. 

oF S, fols. 25a—b. For a description of this work, see Rieu, Turkish Mss., 285. 

’ As an aside, the work shares a title with treatises of advice literature produced during the 
Timurid period as well as with an older work by the eleventh-century Hanbalite scholar and 
mystic of Herat, “Abdallah. Louise Marlow, “Advice and Advice Literature,” EP’. 
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texts for the purposes of explaining emotional states encountered in Nava'l’s poetry. In 
contrast with the preceding chapter, which examined the reception of Nava’'T within the 
Persianate sphere and how Naval could be understood within the Persianate literary 
tradition, this chapter examines his reception by a Turkic writer (or at least someone who 
knew Turkic, they may have been bilingual) who was a contemporary of Jami and 
Dawlatshah. The Tiahfat al-salatin was an act of critical reception that aimed to a) 
introduce readers to selected parts of Nava'1’s corpus and b) provide them with a bank of 
quotations for explaining various aspects of love. Just as an educated, Muslim reader 
would be able to cite an appropriate Quranic verse or hadith for any given situation, so he 
would also be able to quote an appropriate verse of Nava’1. 

We know of other examples of where appreciators of his talents collated his 
earliest divans. What distinguishes this particular edition of his ghazals is its brevity and 
its organization: at only twenty-six folios it is much shorter than the divans of Nava'l’s 
poetry, which are organized alphabetically by end-rhyme (whereas the Tuhfat al-salatin 
is not). Another distinguishing feature of this work is its uniqueness: there is only one 
catalogued copy of the Tuhfat al-saldatin and it is quite unlike any other known recension 
of Nava'l’s ghazals. 

This chapter examines the Tuhfat al-salatin on a number of different levels: the 
theoretical, in which we discuss the malleability of the manuscript form for transmitting a 
writer’s corpus, and the axial role played by copyists; the contextual, which is to say the 
structure of the work itself, as well as relationship to the others works it is bound with; 


and the textual, i.e., what has been recorded and what it means. 
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Theory: copyists as reader-writers 

Nava 1’s written work survives in a variety of forms: there are the official redactions 
produced under his own supervision; there are the recensions (often abridgements) copied 
after his death; and there are the innumerable excerpts scattered throughout the works of 
other authors. The first two kinds are incorporated texts: they recognizably belong to the 
body of works that constitute Nava'T’s corpus. Nava’l himself defined the parameters of 
his corpus in the Muhakamat al-lughatayn, one of the last works he wrote, where he 
describes his major titles. As was made clear at the beginning of chapter one of this 
dissertation, Nava'l connected his own projects with those of classical Persian poets. 
With regard to his collected poems, he collated, delineated, and titled his divans 
according to a system that would have been familiar to readers of Persian poets. But the 
third kind of edition is the excorporated text, the text that is extracted from its original 
context and then recast in a new form, usually as a foundation for another work of 
literature by a different author (see in particular chapters four and five). The Tuhfat al- 
salatin belongs to the second category: it was produced during Nava’'l’s lifetime, under 
someone else’s direction, and is a divan in neither form nor function, but does not include 
the work of anyone else. 

The majority of surviving manuscript editions of Nava'l’s works are either divans 
or the Khamsa. The next most popular is Mahbib al-qulib. The survival of these 
manuscripts testifies to a serious commitment to the preservation and propagation of his 
works among readers in the Turco-Persian world. Each manuscript is unique. Like a 


series of icons that portray a saint using both common tropes and mannerisms peculiar to 


the artist, manuscripts adhere to a common script, but also leave room for adaptation and 
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improvisation.* A reader’s response to the convergence of the formalistic and historic 
aspects of the work is the product of three sources: the author, the copyist, and himself. 
The author generates a response through his writing, which is the result of the formal 
requirements of the genre and an awareness of its history. The copyist (along with allied 
trades such as decorators, gilders, and painters) provokes a response through not merely 
the reproduction of the writing on the page, but also in the selection and edition of the 
lines he chooses to include (or exclude). Finally, the reader responds on the basis of his 
own historical awareness of the moment of production, its moment within literary history, 
and his own emotional experience, i.e., affect. In many instances, copyists were also 
authors and readers, all in one. The act of writing reflected the act of reading. 

The copyists did not adhere to a single, uniform standard. Differences abounded, 
mistakes proliferated, alterations blossomed. The innumerable variant readings arising 
from the thousands of manuscripts produced between the fifteenth and twentieth 
centuries reveal the processes of critical and audience reception that sustained Nava '1’s 
reputation through the centuries. Canonical redactions help us understand the uniqueness 
of an author by situating the moment of production within its historical context, so that 
we can judge its quality on the basis of comparison with preceding, contemporary, or 
succeeding works, i.e., on the basis of a diachronic approach to the analysis of literary 
history. Recensions shed light on the audience, which was ultimately responsible for 
determining the significance or importance of Nava’: 

[T]exts both mirror and generate social realities, are constituted by and constitute 

the social and discursive formations which they may sustain, resist, contest, or 

seek to transform, depending on the case at hand. There is no way to determine a 


priori the social function of a text or its locus with respect to its cultural ambience. 
Only a minute examination of the form and content of a given work can determine 


* See also the similar remarks in Light, “Slippery Paths,” 413-15. 
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its situation with respect to broader patterns of culture at any given time. What 
this means is that a genuine literary history must always to some extent be both 
social and formalist in its concerns, must pay attention to a text’s “social logic” in 
the dual sense of its site of articulation and its discursive character as articulated 
“logos.” 
This approach owes much to the theory of audience reception, which proposes an 
historical interpretation of the text (as opposed to a hermeneutic or poetic reading), in 
which literary history is written as the history of the audience (or reader): “The quality 
and rank of a literary work result neither from the biographical or historical conditions of 
its origin [Entstehung], nor from its place in the sequence of the development of a genre 
alone, but rather from the criteria of influence, reception, and posthumous fame, criteria 


10 . : . 
”” In this case the reader is also a writer. 


that are more difficult to grasp. 
The roots of the audience/reader’s reception of a work lie not just in the exterior 

awareness of the work as the latest iteration in a long line of texts that share common 

features, but in the interior awareness of the reader as a participant in a reading act: 


”!! The experience of reading is a physical act 


“Reading is an activity, something you do. 
that links body and mind. The physical aspect of oral performance has been long 
observed, among performers and audience-members alike. The audience responds to a 
performance with laughter, tears, smiles, cries, shouts, applause, and so on. These are 
reflections of affect. Oral performance is how many people in Timurid Herat would have 
encountered poetry: the nature of prosody made verse easy to remember and easy to 


recite. The physical aspect of quiet, solitary reading tends to be more restrained, but the 


emotional engagement is still there, doubly so if the work under examination is 


” Spiegel, “History, Historicism,” 77-8. 
'° Jauss, Toward an Aesthetics of Reception, 5. 
' Fish, Is There a Text in This Class?, 22. 
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deliberately designed to appeal to the emotions. The critic Dave Hickey has observed: 
“John Ashbery once remarked that, after we discover life cannot possibly be one long 
orgasm, the best we can expect is a pleasant surprise.”!* Ashbery’s original remarks are 
as follows: 
Only this: that ambiguity seems to be the same thing as happiness-or pleasant 
surprise, as you put it. (I am assuming that from the moment that life cannot be 
one continual orgasm, real happiness is impossible and pleasant surprise is 
promoted to the front rank of the emotions.) Everybody wants the biggest possible 
assortment of all available things. Happy endings are nice and tragedy is good for 
the soul, etc., etc.'? 
The emotive response of quiet reading is less orgasmic than audience appreciation of a 
performed act. But both kinds of audiences—en masse at the theater, say, or at home 
alone in the library—bring to the act of reception (reading or watching and listening) not 
only an awareness of the history of the genre with which they are involved, but also an 
awareness of their own emotional history as mature adults. This represents a conjunction 
of the “literary experience” (Bildungserlebnis) and the “lived experience” (Urerlebnis): 
the fusion of responses arising from the aesthetic qualities of the work itself and the 
emotional memory of the reader.'* The fin de siécle Vienne art historian Alois Rieg] 
defined this relationship as “the beholder’s share,” the beholder being the reader and his 


share being the significance he attaches to the work of art as it relates to his own, lived 


experience.'” The “beholder’s share” is what has often (and suspiciously) regarded by 


" Hickey, The Invisible Dragon, 80. 

'S John Ashbery, Selected Prose, ed. Eugene Richie (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
2004), 61. 

'* Neal Oxenhandler, “The Changing Concept of Literary Emotion: A Selective History,” New 
Literary History 20, no. 1 (1988): 118. 

'S Eric R. Kandel, “Empathy and the Uncertainties of Being in the Paintings of Chaim Soutine: A 
Beholder’s Perspective,” in Life in Death: Still Lifes and Select Masterworks of Chaim Soutine, 
by Esti Dunow and Maurice Tuchman (New York: Paul Kasmin Gallery, 2014), 22. 
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literary critics and theorists as “affect”: “A confusion between the poem and its results 


(what it is and what it does).”’° 


However, what a poem “does” is a subjective process, 
dependent upon the convergence of perception (I read), emotion (I feel), and cognition (I 
think): the reader perceives a work of literature through the act of reading; the reader 
feels a response; the reader issues (thinks) a judgment.'” If it follows that reading is 
something we do, then it follows that the reading act is inextricably linked with affect. 
This is doubly so when, as we shall see, the writing act is expressed in emotional terms. 
The acts of hearing, watching, or reading (the principal modes of artistic reception and 
emotional response) rest upon foundations of individual and communal experience. We 
conceive of ourselves not only in relation to ourselves, but also in relation to others. 

One reader in late fifteenth century Herat saw beauty and meaning in Nava'l’s 
poetry, and he refashioned it as a vehicle for ethical advice and commentary on emotional 
life that drew upon both generic conventions and his own worldview. He shared his 
personal experience with the broader community in a generic form that the community 
could recognize, but using language that reflected an individual Weltanschauung. The 
Affective (Re)turn is a useful way to think of this particular historical reading act.'* There 
has always been value in studying beauty, which in this context means the synthesis of 
formalistic and thematic concerns designed to trigger admiration in the reader, on the 


grounds that it situates us within the context of human experience: “The utility of beauty 


as a legitimate recourse resides in its ability to locate us as physical creatures in a live, 


'© Wimsatt and Beardsley, “The Affective Fallacy,” 31. 

'7 Anjan Chatterjee, “Neuroaesthetics: A Coming of Age Story,” Journal of Cognitive 
Neuroscience 23, no. 1 (2011): 55. 

'8 For this term, see Suzanne Keen, “Introduction: Narrative and the Emotions,” Poetics T oday 
32, no. 1 (2011): 18. 
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ethical relationship with other human beings in the physical world.”'? The beauty of the 
poem lies in its mixture of tradition and experimentation, upon the constant challenge of 
keeping generic forms fresh: 
A poem must be beautiful, too, exhibiting the double beauty that Stevens called 
“the poetry of the idea” and “the poetry of the words.” That is, the theme must be 
freshly imagined, the genre must be renewed, and the words must surprise and 
satisfy from the point of view of proportion, musicality, and lexical vivacity.”° 
How readers engaged with the work of ‘Alt Shir Nava’l was not simply a product of their 
broader context, i.e., as conduits for political and social trends that conditioned the way 
they appreciated or produced literature, which is how New Historicists or Cultural 
Materialists would understand them. The reader’s experience of a work was a product of 
both external and internal factors. A reader-cum-writer affected the text, and the text 
affected him: “The social function of literature manifests itself in its genuine possibility 
only where the literary experience of the reader enters into the horizon of expectations of 
his lived praxis, preforms his understanding of the world, and thereby also has an effect 


on his social behavior.” 


Context: the Tuhfat al-salatin in book form 
Ms. Add. 7,914 of the British Library is a single volume containing eleven works of 


Turki literature. Parts of it were copied around 914/1509 by a certain Hafiz Muhammad 


"° Hickey, Invisible Dragon, 118. 

°° Helen Vendler, The Art of Shakespeare ’s Sonnets (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1999), 4. 

*! Jauss, Aesthetics of Reception, 39. 
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al-Katib (also known as Muhammad b. Hasan J.m.‘.an Ansari).”* It incorporates works by 
both well-known and obscure authors: among the former are Muhammad Shibani Khan, 
Lutfi, and Kamal al-Din Husayn Khwarizmi; and among the latter are Amiri, Mir Haydar 
Majziib, and Yaqini. These last three authors were senior to Nava’l, who includes them in 
Majlis al-nafa’is.”* The time-period spanned by these works is a century and a half. The 
authors come from across the disparate regions of Central Asia: Khurasan (Nava’1, Lutfi), 
Khwarazm (Kamal al-Din Husayn Khwarizmi), the Ferghana valley (Kamal al-Din 
Khujandt), and the Dasht-i Qipchagq (Muhammad Shibant Khan). There are also 
fragments of verse by Sakkaki, who was active in Samarqand in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Treated as a whole, the book can be regarded as a sampler of 
Chaghatay Turki literary texts and as an exercise in critical canon formation. 

Books known as Sammelband (lit. “multiple volume’’) proliferated during the 
early decades of print culture in Europe. They contained multiple related (or unrelated) 
titles. The idea of a book as a single volume enclosing one work was a product of later 
print culture: “Books have not always existed in discrete, self-enclosed units. In the early 
handpress era, the printed work was relatively malleable and experimental—a thing to 
actively shape, expand, and resituate as one desired.”** In the early age of printing the 
legacy of binding multiple titles together remained in place. Although printing 
revolutionized the reproduction of texts, replacing copyists with machines, other manual 
processes in the production of books remained in place, notably binding and covering. 


Mechanized printing would not become widespread in the Muslim world until the 


> Fora complete description of the volume and the works it contains, see Rieu, Turkish Mss., 
284-91. 

*3 Navoiy, Majolisun Nafois, 23 (Amiri), 39-40 (Mir Haydar Majziib), 73 (Yaqini). 

* Jeffrey Todd Knight, Bound to Read Compilations, Collections, and the Making of Renaissance 
Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2013), 4. 
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nineteenth century, but practices in binding and covering in both manuscript and 
typescript societies remained remarkably similar. This reflected the malleable nature of 
texts: early usages of the verb “to compile” were synonymous with “to compose,” i.e., to 
produce an “original work.” In compiling a selection of verses from the shorter poems 
of ‘Alt Shir Nava’, one calligrapher of Herat was composing a new work. 

Tuhfat al-salatin is the second work in the volume, following a gasida by 
Muhammad Shibani Khan and preceding a masnavi called Gul a Nawriiz, which the 
cataloger has attributed to Lutfi, but which was more likely written by Mawlana Haydar 
Khwarazmi.”° The work itself can be found on fols. 23b—49b and is divided into three 
parts: a prose introduction (mugaddima, fols. 23b—26b) and table of contents (fihrist, fols. 
25b—26b); forty-five sections, here called tuhfa (“gift,” fols. 26b—49b); and conclusion 
(khatima, fol. 49b). In the introduction “Abd al-Jamil describes the circumstances behind 
the creation of the work (as outlined above). The fihrist is divided into two columns, 
where the tuhfa are numbered and assigned a heading. With a couple of exceptions, they 
are replicated throughout the text in the same order. 

Each numbered tuhfa consists of a subject- or section-heading, illustrated with 
excerpts from Nava'l’s ghazals. ‘Abd al-Jamil never quotes a ghazal in full, only a line or 
two (or three), often the matla‘ (opening verse) but rarely the magqta ‘ (closing verse). The 
verses appear on the page in a single column underneath the section headings, with no 
delineating marks between the verses to indicate that they come from multiple sources. 


This method of quotation mirrors the use of intikhab or muntakhab (extracts) by 


25 : 

Ibid., 8. 
6 On the authorship of Gul i Nawruz, see the discussion in DeWeese, “The Predecessors of 
Nava’t,” 119 n.203, 124-6. 
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biographers to illustrate the lives of poets in tazkiras. In this way he has devised a 
taxonomy of the emotional phases encountered in the ghazals of ‘Alt Shir Nava’t. 

‘Abd al-Jamil Katib’s recension of Nava'l’s ghazals can serve two principal 
purposes: it identifies and illustrates with examples the progression of emotional phases 
in the condition of love, as encountered in Nava'l’s ghazals, and it acts as a concise and 
easy to digest introduction to his poetry. In this second purpose it can be regarded as a 
highly-structured and well-defined chapbook: it provides example sof bayts from 
Nava'l’s ghazals for quotation at the appropriate moment. 

Structurally speaking, the first five tuhfa correspond with the conventional 
opening stages of certains kinds of prose works or masnavis—praise of Allah (hamd), 
praise of the Prophet Muhammad (na ‘t), Praise of the ruler— and the following forty 
tuhfa guide the reader through the phases of a ghazal. Reading through Tuhfat al-salatin, 
we can discern several themes. One is obeisance to Allah and correctness of behavior in 
all matters religious. Religiosity in this work encapsulates both the exoteric and esoteric 
aspect. In other words, both the external practices of all Muslims and the inner workings 
of the Sufi or ascetic. Nava'T attained a paramount position at the court; therefore, 
appropriately, “Abd al-Jamil arranges several verses under various sections addressing 
the issue of advising (nasihati-da) different classes of society, e.g., rulers (padshah), 
nobles (khvass), common people (‘avamm). The greatest number of tuhfa are dedicated to 


that most enervating aspect of the human condition, Love. They may talk more generally 


about the emotions aroused by love, or they may relate to specific aspects of the 
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Beloved’s visage.’ Either way, ‘Abd al-Jamil clearly regards this as the dominant current 
in Nava’l’s work. He represents both the spiritual love of the Sufi for God or the carnal 
desire of one person for another. 

There is a didactic element to some to some of these tuhfa: how to behave when 
confronted by a Beloved’s disloyalty, or how to apologize to the Beloved. The selections 
cover how to speak or correspond with a Beloved. ‘Abd al-Jamil mines Nava’ for the 
imagery of writing: how the rich metaphors of colors, lines, and marks can be used in 
both a literal and rhetorical sense. Finally, he describes the impact of mourning. This 
edition of Nava'l’s ghazals represents a humanistic approach to the interpretation of 
poetry, as a way of describing and understanding the human condition. It reflects one 
particular writer’s experience with the work of Nava'I and demonstrates how he 
transmitted his interpretation to other readers. The following discussion does not cover all 


the ghazals cited by ‘Abd al-Jamil, but those selected do accurately reflect the headings 


they come under. 


Text: poetry as commentary on the lived experience 

Firstly, “Abd al-Jamil praises Allah (hamd-da). As an example of the hamd, he draws 
several lines from the same ghazal that Fakhri Haravi quotes in full in Rawzat al- 
salatin.”® 


The page of your face is composed of eternal writing: 
A tugra is an eternal mark on the foreword of your beauty. 


*7 Tn this chapter, and throughout the dissertation, I define the principal participants in many of 
the ghazals as Lover and Beloved, with the Lover providing the narrative voice, and the Beloved 
the focus of his desire. 

28 Fakhni, Tazkirah- i Rowzat al-Salatin, 89. 
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For every mote among motes is a rememberer to remember (zikr) him; 
For every drop among drops is a speaker to praise (hamd) him. 


Kings and paupers are indigents at your court: 
The ignorant and the wise are nourished by your blessings. 


The nightingale on the face of the rose addresses your secret: 
The moth in the fire/light of the candle is in love with your beauty. 


Teacher: from among the lovers, give a song to Nava’1, 

So he may sing your praises in his tongue.”” 
What lends us its power to move is not simply the appeal to a higher power, but the 
synergy of metaphor and context: the opening couplet reminds the reader of the setting 
for this ghazal, and it unites the dual nature of the author, as Believer and writer. It is 
littered throughout with dyads: motes and drops, kings and paupers, the ignorant and the 
wise, the nightingale and the moth. ‘Abd al-Jamil appears to have chosen this ghazal 
because it is the quintessential literary expression of pure devotion, an example of 
craftsmanship in the service of praising the Lord. But “Abd al-Jamil also provides a 
counterpoint on one of the rare occasions in which he includes the maqta *: “Naval will 
not comprehend Unity (with God) through talking, / Only if you cut-off the tongue and 
sacrifice the soul (Nava 7 6lmddi tavhid guftugu bila fahm / magar ki dyldgdsen til-ni qat 
ii jan-ni fida).”*° Unity with God (tawhid, which is the topic of the third tuwhfa) is not 
achieved without pain. It is a constant throughout the ghazals that love for another 
(whether it is a person or God) is a mixture of pain and pleasure. 

Nava 'T warns that Unity with God cannot be achieved unless the tongue is cut off, 
but this does not preclude a private, silent prayer to God (mundjat-da) in the second 


tuhfa. 


” TS, fol. 26b; MAT, vol. 3:26-7 [no. 3]. 
°° TS, fol. 26b; MAT, vol. 2:9 [no. 1]; vol. 4:7 [no. 1]. 
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Allah! Ruler! God the Almighty! 
The concealed and the revealed are open unto you. 


God Almighty: entreat your messenger 

To forgive sin on the Day of Final Judgment.*! 

‘Abd al-Jamil is much taken with the theme of sin and forgiveness and righteous 
behavior: “During the hullabaloo of Resurrection take pity on my transgressions: / Take 
my arm gently and lead me away from rebellious people (hashr ghavgha-si ara 


32 Tn accordance with 


asiligimga rahm gil / lutf ila elgim tutub qil ahl-i isvan-din juda). 
the expectations of the genre, there is a pleading, subservient tone to these entreaties. 
Nava'l’s verses embody the supplication of the petitioner before Allah. The pursuit of 
Unity with God is hard to detect: although the third tuhfa (tavhid-da) is listed in the 
fihrist, there is no heading within the main body of the text. The demarcations between 
the verses cited in illustration of the second and third twhfas is unclear. 

Clearer, though, is the recognition in the fourth tuhfa of what the compiler refers 
to as “On God’s Eternal Decree,” i.e., the fate of every man as decreed by God for all 
time. The reader is advised to recognize that his fate has been pre-determined and to act 
accordingly: “Since you cannot remedy what has been ordained since the beginning of 
time, / Do not remember the low periods every time you complain (chin azal-da sar- 
navisht 6lédn-ni kérmdy chara yog / har zaman dylab shikayat gilma dahr-i diin yad).””? 
Equally, the nature of Divine pre-determination is used to encourage good works, as a 


rejoinder against resting on one’s laurels: “Fate may not have ascribed an abundance of 
y 


3! TS, fol. 27a; MAT, vol. 3:28-9 [no. 5]. 
» TS fols. 27a—b; MAT, vol. 2:15 [no. 11]. 
3S fols. 28a—b; MAT, vol. 4:93—4 [no. 124]. 
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daily sustenance: / If so, do not stop serving the people until it becomes so (mumkin 
ermas gismat 6lgdn rizqniy afzunligi / bas khala’iq minnat-in ta bélgdy imkan 
cekmagil).”** We are reminded of Nava’1’s substantial record of service to others: the 
generous support of other poets, the construction of mosques, the establishment of 
almshouses, the hundreds of philanthropic acts that stemmed from his considerable 
personal wealth. If it is fated that someone has been granted great wealth, then it is also 
fated that they should lend support to those who need it. 

‘Abd al-Jamil has constructed a work that combines the base material of a divan 
with the structure of a prose work, so in the fifth twhfa he identifies verses that praise the 
Prophet under the heading na ‘t (Praise of the Prophet). Nava’l mixes seriousness with 
levity. In one instance he constructs a simple but effective metaphor for prophecy based 
on the dining table, which revolves around a pun on derivatives of the Arabic root 
malaha (to be salty; beautiful): “Tengri seasoned (tuz sdldi) your words on the table(t) of 
prophecy / Bravo! beautiful (malahat) perfection, bravo! Salty (malih) perfection!”*> One 
verse in particular enunciates the essential qualities of the Prophet: “O Nava! he will 
remedy your pain: he who is everything / He who is the messenger, he who is faith, he 
who is elected, he who is chosen (Ey Nava i chara- i dard-inni qilgay ol ki bar / ham 


”°° Implicit in this rejoinder is the idea of 


rasul ham amin ham mustaft ham mujtaba). 
faith or trust: faith in the powers of the Messenger, trust in his mission. 


Faith or trust is the subject of the seventh tuhfa, which falls in a run of tuhfa that 


deal with the Sufi or ascetic lifestyle. Several of the bayts fixate upon the image of “the 


* TS, fol. 28b; MAT, vol. 5:269—-70 [no. 377]. 

*° This verse is quoted under the sixth tuhfa, but probably belongs under the fifth. 7S, fol. 28b; 
MAT, vol. 5:78—80 [no. 101]. 

°° TS, fol. 28b; MAT, vol. 2:11—12 [no. 5]. 
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road” or “path”: “Should you say, ‘let me travel the desert of self-annihilation, carefree 
and footloose,’ / Then embark with faith and destroy all fear (fagr dashti-da desdn farigh 


ii azada baray / kir tavakkul bila ti vahm-ni barbdd etgil).”*' 


The meaning of faith or trust 
is manifold. Two meanings are worth highlighting in this context: one obvious, namely 
that of faith in God, as implied by the root w.k./. The other implies confidence, self- 
possession, self-security, self-esteem &c.—belief in one’s own personal powers of 
accomplishment, that despite the physical dangers and spiritual temptations of the ascetic 
lifestyle, one has sufficient forbearance to cope with them. 

The act of diving into or adopting the ascetic lifestyle is the subject of the 
preceding, sixth tuhfa, “On poverty and self-annihilation (faqr va fand-da).” (Sufism 
itsel{—tasavvuf—is explicitly addressed later.) The most striking of the verses cited 
focus upon the dichotomy of riches and poverty, of power and powerlessness, of material 
and immaterial. Although not explicitly stated, they evoke the classical binary of ruler 
and beggar. Whether the subject of masnavis or ghazals, whether in Persian or Turkt, the 
themes are the same: the ruler of the material world has much to learn from the beggar 
who has rejected materiality in pursuit of the annihilation of his own carnal desires. To 
illustrate this “Abd al-Jamil quotes several verses from a lengthy ghazal—by Nava’l’s 
standards— of thirteen bayts. These bayts highlight the contrast between ruler (shah) and 
mendicant (darvish): “He is the dervish of kings and the king of dervishes, who, / Royal 
in appearance, resembles a dervish (shahlar darvishi u darvishlar shahi ki bor / shahlig 


9938 


surat anga darvishlik siyrat anga).””” Not only does the subject embody both the 


concepts of regality and dervish-hood, he is quite obviously Sultan Husayn Baygara, who 


*7 TS, fol. 29a; MAT, vol. 5:263—4 [no. 369]. 
8 TS fol. 29a; MAT, vol. 1:35-6 [no. 9]; vol. 3:30—-1 [no. 8]. 
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here is referred to as “Shah Ghazt.” These verses appear very early in two recensions of 
Nava '1’s divan; they fall within that category of verse that praises rulers. Once more, we 
see how this edition of Nava’'1’s combines structural elements from different genres: 
ghazals from divans categorized as though taken from a masnavi or prose work. It 
underscores the didactic nature of the overall work, which, lest we forget, is entitled “Gift 
to Sultans”: the advice is both specific and general. On the one hand, it directly addresses 
the Sultan Husayn Bayqara; on the other, it can be read as advice to all and any rulers, 
regarding the desirability of humble ways. What are these humble ways? What is Sufism? 
The answer is provided in the eighth tuhfa. First and foremost, one must destroy 
the carnal soul (nafs) through the process of self-annihilation (fand). Then, ‘Abd al-Jamil 
cites three verses from the same ghazal, strating with, “The path of Sufism is entrusted to 
someone / When there no substance remaining in his body (birdvgd musallam tariq-i 


tasavvuf / ki zati-da mavjiid emdstur takhalluf).”*° 


This is only the beginning; another 
essential virtue is patience (tavaqquf): “Sufism is not simply asceticism, piety, or 
obedience / because it is hypocrisy to follow the road there without patience (tasavvuf 
emds zuhd u taqva ti ta‘at / ki anda riya yol tapar bi-tavaqquf).” Once we have learned 
how to cultivate the internal condition, we can turn our minds to external affairs. 

Several of the tuhfa deal with advice (nasihat). They do not appear in seuquence, 
but are scattered throughout the work. This advice is aimed at different groups: the first 
of these—the ninth—is, not unexpectedly, rulers. Scattered throughout the divans are 


ghazals with the radif tut, an imperative form that in theses instances means “behold!” 


The ghazals are addressed primarily to a ruler: they advise him to behold his kingdom, 


® TS, fols. 29a—b; MAT, vol. 6:211-12 [no. 306]. 
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his riches, his achievements, to consider their origin, and to remember his fate. One of 
these excerpts deploys a couple of grammatical features in support of the rhetoric: 


sh eallgy paawe Gable Glee SU SUS Gg sf Os 
1 gi gall gs panpe 355 S18 SG ol 9) Catls O 9m 


Behold! when you want to fix the kingdom of the world, it will be subdued; 

Behold! when you yourself want to occupy the throne of the heavens, it will be 

realized.*° 
In addition to the use of the instructional tone of the imperative in the radif,; Nava I uses 
the categorical future—denoted by the tense marker -gu- —that indicated something that 
is desired or will happen without fail. He follows this up by using the preterit—indicated 
by the tense marker -d- —to express not something that has happened, like the perfect or 
simple past in English, but something that, again, will happen without fail. In short, it 
may be used in the perfective aspect. What, then should a ruler do once he has achieved a 
position of supremacy? 

“Whereas the journey through the world is fleeting, a good name lasts forever: / 
when you have achieved your own goals, see to those of the people (eriir chiin ‘alam icra 
haj fani yahsi at bagi / bas el kamin rava dyld ozuy kamran kérgdc).”"*' The idea that 
names, and more particularly reputations, were all that remained of men after their deaths 
is a stock feature of all Islamicate literature, hence the constant refrain that rulers ought to 
concern themselves with performing good or heroic deeds. While both rulers and their 
material riches would eventually return to dust, their actions, like their names, would be 
remembered in books and people’s minds. The transitory nature of the world is raised 


again: in a citation from another ghazal “Don’t worry on account of worldly possessions: 


“ TS, fol. 29b; MAT, vol. 2:74—5 [no. 96]; vol. 4:55—6 [no. 69]. 
“! TS, fol. 29b; MAT, vol. 1:102 [no. 96]; vol. 3:96-7 [no. 96]. 
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/ the world does not deserve even that much (‘alam asbabi tictin gham emdagil / arzimas 


»”. The addressee is advised to accept the world as it is: time spent 


buncaga ‘alam gia). 
in discussion of temporal matters is time wasted. In another group of verses drawn from 
another ghazal that utilizes the radif tut, the good names of famous men are invoked 
when Nava I compares the achievements of the ruler to legendary or historical 
antecedents: The kingdom of Alexander (mulk-i Sikandar), the life of Khizr (Khizr 
‘umri), the judgment of Solomon (hukm u ‘amriy muknat-da Sulayman-dek), and the 
riches of Qariin/Korah (Qdariin-ca tavangar). Everything will be remembered.” 

The name of Qarin is again invoked, along with that of Nth, in the tenth tuhfa, 
which advises both nobles and common people. The tone here is cautionary and 
admonitory: “What use is it, then, if having accrued the lifespan of Noah, or the riches of 
Qartin, / contentment with possessions does not fill your life (mal-din ‘umrunga asdyish 
agar yetmds ne siid / Nih ‘umri hasil yetséy ganj-i Oariin qgazganip)?”* We hear echoes 
of the futility alluded to earlier of concern for the material or present world. Although the 
door is left slightly ajar to suggest the possibility that possessions bring peace and calm, 
the inference is that they will not. The answer as to how to avoid the pains of the living 
world are addressed thus: “Whosoever prays for the vicissitudes of time not to afflict his 
soul / Should remove his heart from both his time and also his contemporaries (Aim ki 
istdr janiga davran jafasi yetmdgdy / kéylini davrandin alsun ahl-i davrandin dagi).””> 
Removing the heart is radical solution to the problems of life and implies that 


heartlessness, which is to say a lack of empathic involvement with the world around us, is 


© TS, fol. 29b; MAT, vol. 6:25 [no. 28]. 

* TS, fol. 29b; MAT, vol. 5:54—5 [no. 69]. 

“ TS, fol. 30a; MAT, vol. 1:85—6 [no. 73]; vol. 3:67-8 [no. 56]. 
- TS, fol. 30a; MAT, vol. 2:553—4 [no. 800]. 
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the only way to avoid being troubled by life. But of course the only way to succeed in the 
goal of love is to commit the heart fully to the Beloved. 

The verses illustrating the varieties of advice (nasihat) are spread throughout the 
work: the next set of verses on this subject is found underneath he twenty-eight tuhfa, 
which addresses “beautiful (or charming) people.” This advice tends towards the 
cautionary. For example: “when there is no loyalty to beauty—well then, prize loyalty 
dearly, / Whoever you are, for how many days does the time of love hold for you (Ausnga 
chin yoq vafa bas tut vafani mughtanam /neca kiin ay kim sengaé mahbubluq davrani 
dur)?” There is a fateful air to this and other verses: while a time of love has many 
days, they must come to an end. This mood of finality permeates two more sets of verses 
that both use the radif ‘aqibat. “Oh! In the end, he who was formerly a friend became a 
stranger, / In the end my derangement after his departure became the stuff of legend (Ah! 


»47 Echoes 


kim ashna bigana boldi ‘agibat / hajr-din bi-khiidlugum Gfsana boldi ‘aqibat). 
of these sentiments can be detected in the verse of a mukhammas to a different ghazal 
that deploys the same radif ( ‘aqgibat). “Oh! finally my Beloved abandoned love, finally I 
was a living disgrace because of sadness (AA kim tark-i muhabbat qildi janan ‘aqgibat / 


“8 The use of this particular radif 


boldum usbu ghussa-din rasva-yi davran ‘aqibat). 
lends itself to the arena of advice. Taken together, these examples illustrate the necessity 
of navigating the passages of love—of which more anon—with diplomacy and 
sensitivity. That said, Nava’l is circumspect about his own value as an advisor on love. 
Then we leap again across the work to the thirty-third tuhfa, where’ Abd al-Jamil 


an 9 


thinks that Nava’l has something to say about “instructing beautiful people.” One 


“© TS. fol. 43b; MAT, vol. 6:100 [no. 136]. 
“7 TS, fol. 44a; MAT, vol. 1:91—2 [no. 81]; vol. 3:79-80 [no. 72]. 
“8 TS, fol. 44a; MAT, vol. 1: 590-1 [mukhammas no. 4]; vol. 3:504—5 [mukhammas no. 2]. 
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example is quietly effective: “That charming lip, which smiles through golden finery, / Is 
Messiah (masth), who is not overshadowed by the sun (sarig libas ara ol ntish-lab ki 
handan dur / ertir Masih ki khurshid icra bi-nihan dur).””? The line is symmetrically 
balanced in its syntax and rhetoric: the relative clause qualifies the main clause and the 
metaphor of the first hemistich is explained in the second. It works like an equation, 
balanced on either side. 

In the thirty-first tuhfa‘ Abd al-Jamil arranges several verses under the heading 
“on the meaning (or purpose) of an advisor—counselor (ndsih man 1-da).” He selects 
examples that confirm the role of the advisor—counselor as a voice of sanity for the 
Lover, albeit a voice that the Lover chooses to disdain: “Counselor: do not stop me from 
loving that angelic beauty, / because a time of madness is a time of love (ol pari-vash 
‘ishg-ida ndsih meni man‘ yetmd kim / tilba-lik vaqti ‘Gshiq-lik zamani dur mengd).”*° 
The Lover also seems to think that the counselor is ignorant: “O ignorant advisor, I play 
at love because of fate: / Have you never seen a person transformed by fate (qaza-din dur 
mengd ‘ishq oynamag ay ndsih na-dan / kortib senmii kisi hargiz ki taghayyur-i qaza 
yetkdy)?”°' Other figures addressed by ‘Abd al-Jamil with the voice of Nava’l include the 
Reader (qari). 

The forty-first tuhfa (qari-lar nasihati-da) is addressed to qgaris. Narrowly 
defined, a qari is the reader of the Quran in a mosque, but more broadly can mean any 
reader and in a figurative sense it can be an older figure of respect. As an aside, it must be 
mentioned that the fihrist reads yazilar nasthati-da “Advice for writers”. In a bayt under 


this heading, a young man (yigit) is reminded of his responsibility to his elders: “A poet 


” TS, fol. 46a ; MAT, vol. 1 [no. 176], vol. 4: [no. 183]. 
°° TS, fol. 45a; MAT, vol. 1:52 [no. 29]; vol. 5:17-8 [no. 15]. 
>! TS, fol. 45b; MAT, vol. 1:236—7 [no. 284]; vol. 5:191-2 [no. 263]. 
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must show obedience and repentance to the qari’: / when a young man makes himself 
look pretty, he brings trouble on his head (qari-ga tavba u ta ‘at kerdk sha‘ar olsa / 6zin 
Yigit yasasa dyldr 6zigdé tuhmat).”°* Why has ‘Abd al-Jamil chosen this bayt, which 
addresses the yigit, as an example of advice to readers? On its own, it promotes a 
message of respect for elders, but a certain amount of context is missing which only 
becomes apparent upon closer examination of the ghazal from which the verse is drawn: 
the whole ghazal focuses on the contrast between the yigit and the gari. And the 
relationship between the yigit and the gari can be taken as representative of any 
relationship, not least that of Lover and Beloved. 

The tuhfas that deal with advice are the best encapsulation of the idea that poetry 
offers guidance of life, but are scattered throughout the work, rather than appearing in a 
run of successive tuhfa. The majority of them deal with Love. Love hurts and this hurt is 
the focus of the eleventh tuhfa, “On love’s ardor ( ‘ishq hurqati-da).” More specifically, it 
is the fire of love and its burning agonies: “When love erupts, mind and heart feel the 
heat / Just like when lightning strikes, reason and madness are engulfed (6rtdnip ‘aql u 
kéyiil ‘ishg chi togan dylép / andakim burg tiisar ‘Ggqil u divana koyup).”*’ This line 
enshrines the binary of the mind as the repository of wisdom and the heart as the 
repository of mad passion, but love’s ardor engulfs them both equally. Love engulfs not 
only the interior world inhabited by the Lover (or Beloved), but the exterior world, too. 
“Tf I reveal the fire in my heart, the whole world burns. / If I expose its flame, the nine 


heavens also burn (Adyltim otin zahir dylasdm barca ‘alam ortdniir / sha ‘la-sin tartsam 


» TS, fol. 48b; MAT, vol. 6:53—4 [no. 69]. 
°° TS, fol. 30a; MAT, vol. 5:49 [no. 62]. 
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togquz falag ham értdnir).”** 


The language is familiar throughout notably the repetition 
of verbal constructions denoting feelings of a burning sensation (Adytip, Ortdntir). In one 
instance, the bayt evokes the image of a lightning strike, presumably the common image 
of what the French call coup de foudre. This segues into the next tuhfa, which deals 
precisely with the impact of a lover’s visage. 

The twelfth tuhfa is about “being astonished by the Beloved’s beauty (dilbar 
jamal hayrat-ida).” We are talking here about the power of the gaze: “Oh! would that I 
had no patience for his gaze, / because whenever I see him, I am shocked into madness 
(ol pari nazzara-sigd vah ki yoqtur taqat-im / kim qacan gilsam nazar divana dyldr 


hayrat-im).””° 


The power of the gaze is such that the Lover rushes to put forth his claim: 
“Let me say up front what my personal supplication is, / for as soon as he says he has 
considered it, I will have no strength remaining (ne yanlig dey qasinda ‘arzi halim / ki 


galmas ani kérgdéé der majalim).”*° 


The Lover will be stopped dead in his tracks, the act 
frozen. The speech act loses its power. 

The following tuhfa, the thirteenth, deals specifically with “expressing desire.” 
Both examples are found in close proximity to each other in Nava '1’s divan, and both use 
the same rhyme words at the end of the the matla’. Firstly: “He said: ‘because if wings 
sprout from my shoulders, I will carry the burden’ (kim qabul dytmdan agir dep Cciqsa 


eginimdin qanat).” >’ And secondly: “My eyes rapidly flutter when they espie your 


imperial countenance, / the resemble exactly a pair or wings (koztim uchar ki humayiin 


* TS, fol. 30b; MAT, vol. 2:167 [no. 235]; vol. 5:123-4 [no. 165]. 
°° TS, fol. 31b; MAT, vol. 1:355—6 [no. 452]. 

°° TS, fol. 31b; MAT, vol. 4:308 [no. 422]. 

*7 TS, fol. 31b; MAT, vol. 1:93 [no. 83]; vol. 3:80 [no. 73]. 
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8 These two example 


yuztinni korgdy bat / bi-‘ainihi dnga kiprdkldar almis ikki qandat). 
are dominated by avian or angelic tropes. The second example invokes the name of the 
fabled bird (huma) whose appearance is regarded as an august omen: this reference alerts 
the reader’s mind to the possibilities that follow. When the eyelashes are to the eyes as 
wings are to the shoulders (or body as a whole), they open up a whole new world. If this 
tuhfa concerns the wings of desire, expresses the possibilities of love, then the following 
(the fourteenth) is ruminative and melancholic. 

‘Abd al-Jamil interprets Nava’l as “talking about the memory of a lover.” One 
bayt, drawing upon the common trope of flowers in spring, reads: “It was spring, but my 
heart was not in love with the rose. / The rosebud opened: but alas, my heart, it did not 

aoe, 3959 
This mordant tone continues in the following tuhfa (the fifteenth), which deals with 
“describing the Beloved.” 

The simile is the guiding force behind each of these examples. Nava’l uses a 
comparative construction such as senin-dek or senin-kibi to express likeness similarity. 
For example: “Where I the world is there a heart-ravishing Beloved such as yours, / a 
soul-restoring Beloved with eyes and a killer lip (gani' seniy kebi ‘Glam-da dilraba-yi 
mahbub / kéz ila qatil-lab birld janfiza-yi mahbub)?””’ Alternatively: “No person has a 
ind of peri like yours: / don’t let me (even) say that this kind of man lives in the world 
(senindek pari khili Gdam yog / demdy khili adam ki ‘alamda yoq).” The scope of the 


comparison is global: it encompasses all men. It is not simply that the Beloved is unique, 


but that the Lover is, too. The Beloved, though, is a source of agony, specifically jealousy 


8 TS, fol. 31b; MAT, vol. 1:94—5 [no. 85]; vol. 3:81—2 [no. 75]. 
a TS, fol. 32b; MAT, vol. 1:361 [no. 460]; vol. 3:317-8 [no. 399]. 
TS, fol. 33a; MAT, vol. 6:40-1 [no. 50]. 
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(rashk), which is dealt with in the sixteenth tuhfa. This is the subject-heading as it 
appears in the main text: in the fihrist, the section is described as “On jealousy and 
seclusion (rashk va ‘uzlat).” The examples here echo those above regarding the pain of 
Love and once again we encounter the expression of this sensation in terms of the 
individual experience shared: “If my heart heeds your jealousy—let it burn! / and every 
heart also arousing your passion (kéyliim Ortdstin agar ghayr-inga parva ayldsd / har 
kéyiil kim ham seniy shavq-uyni payda dyldsa)’*' The Lover appeals for collective 
punishment, to be united in suffering with his competitors: don’t just punish me, punish 
them, too. 

“When Revealing Love’s Sweetness (‘ishq shirin qash bolgan-da)” is the topic of 
the seventeenth tuhfa. The effect of love is spoken of in terms of madness, disgrace, and 
debasement: “insanity and love have so pillaged my heart / that the have disgraced me, 
mad, out in the world (anca koyliimni junin u ‘ishq yaghma gqildilar / kim meni divana-ni 
‘Glam-da rasva qildilar).”” 

The trials and tribulations of love are enunciated in the following, eighteenth 
tuhfa, “On a Lover’s difficulties.” Two examples rely use the same radif, firaq 
(separation), as the agent of action: “Oh! Separation weakens my body from grief. / 
Every moment, separation kills my powerless body (necd jism-imni gham-din nad-tavan 
etgiy firag /na-tavan jism-imga har dam qasd-i jan etgédy firaq).”®° Grief is also 


identified as a key factor in the following example: “Separation brought out the bloody 


*! TS. fol. 34b; MAT, vol. 1: [no. 49]; vol. 3: [no. 23]. For two nineteenth-century mukhammases 
on this ghazal, see ‘Umar Khan, “Divan-i Amiri,” 1270/1853, fols. 198a—199b, MS. 3642, 
IVANRUz Fond I; and Miriy, Tanlangan asarlar, ed. Muhammadjon Mahmudov (Tashkent: 
Badiy adabiyot nashriyoti, 1965), 190-1. 

° TS. fol. 35a; MAT, vol. 6; [no. 152]. 

% TS. fol. 36a; MAT, vol. 1:274—5 [no. 336]; vol. 3:255-6 [no. 314]. 
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tears on my yellow face: / because of grief, separation made my field of saffron a field of 
tulips (gan yasim sarig yiiz tizrd ashhar etti firag / za faranzar-imni gham-din lalazar etti 
frag). 

The next tuhfa (the nineteenth) follows on from the pain of separation: the pain is 
such that it feels as though death is near. Therefore, the Lover begs to be saved from 
death by the supplication of the Beloved. The heading for this section is not wholly clear: 
it appears to be “On Eternity [lit. On Not Dying] (6/mds-idd),” or it could be 6tmds-idd 
(“On Not Passing By’’). But either way, the Lover explicitly appears to the Beloved to 
come and rescue him: “Come into my dark hovel, Beloved, and rescue me from death; / 
just as the Fountain of Life did for Khizr in the darkness (tira kulbam kelib jana oliimdin 


»©5 The invocation of Khizr is a 


ber najat /zulmat icra Khizr-ga ol nav‘ kim ab-i haydat). 
common trope in classical Arabic, Persian, and Turkic poetry. The Water of Life here 
stands as a metaphor for the succor that the Beloved brings. This succor is expressed 
another way: “Come, come, my soul’s respose: my soul yearns for you. / Reveal your 
face: weeping eyes desire to behold you (kel kel aram janim kim tildy diir jan seni / 


»©6 The voice of the Lover in these two 


chihra ac kim kérmdk istdr dida-’i giryan seni). 
verses speaks from a position of weakness, which is so often the default position of the 
Lover and therefore the movement is towards the Lover. 

In the following tuhfa (the twentieth), which deals with “supplication (niyaz-da),” 
the movement is in the opposite direction, but in order to achieve intimacy with the 


Beloved the Lover will have to debase himself: “What are my limits for desiring intimacy 


at the Moon’s gatherings? / If I enter the company of dogs, it will be good enough (ne 


* TS, fol. 36a; MAT, vol. 1:275 [no. 337]; vol. 3:256—7 [no. 315]. 
® TS. fol. 37a; MAT, vol. 1:93-4 [no. 84]; vol. 3:80—1 [no. 74]. 
° TS. fol. 38a; MAT, vol. 2:563 [no. 814]. 
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hadd-im arzi gilmag ol pari bazm-iga mahram-lig /muyassar bolsa khiish-tur itlari 


”°7 The Lover (or Sufi) among the dogs of the street is a common 


khayl-iga hamdam-liq). 
motif in poetry of this kind; it represents the worst kind of debasement, befitting a 
lovelorn beggar. It is these kind of circumstances that prompt the Lover to beseech: 
“Greatly anguished are my affairs during your absence: / have pity, for my circumstances 
are greatly diminished (firagin icra isim istirab dur asru / tarahhum dyld ki hal-im 
kharab dur asru).’” 

There is a sense of continuity with the following tuhfa (the twenty-first), which 
concerns “An Apologetic Lover (var ‘uzr-khwahlig-da):” “I am ashamed of the night 
when I became appallingly drunk. / Now, I imagine that my mouth does not partake of 
wine (kecd bad-mast alganimdin ‘infi‘Glim bar dur /may-ni emdi agzima almas hayalim 
bar dur).”® The foci of the bayt carry the rhyme (-/im), drawing the reader’s attention to 
the Lover’s state of mind. The Lover is ashamed of his drunkenness and turns his 
thoughts to sobriety. In the clear light of day, the Lover reasserts his propriety and 
expresses his contrition. This act of contrition is possible because he identifies his 
emotional responses and accepts responsibility for them. The emotional state is 
transformed through this act of recognition. The transformation of emotional states is a 
constant throughout the work of Naval: many of his ghazals are predicated upon the 
identification of an emotional state, which may either be enjoyable or miserable, and then 
an agent, usually the Beloved, arrives to effect a change. 


The Beloved does not even need to be present to improve the situation, for there is 


still the consolation that arises from correspondence. In the twenty-second tuhfa , “On 


°7 TS, fol. 38a; MAT, vol. 6:216 [no. 313]. 
% TS, fol. 38b; MAT, vol. 4:305-6 [no. 519]. 
© TS, fol. 38b; MAT, vol. 2:135 [no. 187]; vol. 6:125-6 [no. 175]. 
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Being Cheered-up by a Beloved’s Letter (var-nama-si-din masrur béliir-dda),” ‘Abd al- 
Jamil quotes several lines from a ghazal that deals wholly with the restorative effect of a 
Beloved’s epistle. The same rhyme phrase combination (hijran ara) is present in both the 
first and the final hemistich: “During his absence I zealously clutch his tightly-rolled 
letter to the heart: / I know that it is either the letter or the a/if on my heart (jan-da 
goydum cirmagan maktiibi hijran ara / bilman ol maktiib dur yakhiid alif dur jan ara).”"° 
The twenty-third tuhfa provides the flipside, for it deals with “composing a response to 
the Beloved’s letter (var-nama-si-gd javab bitmdk-dd).” As ever, our author provides us 
with a range of examples that illustrate the conflicting emotional states and moods that 
rive the Lover: “I am happy, even though the time apart is exacerbated, / because news 
arrives from every direction to inform the body (shad men giya firag ayyami boldi 


7! The transitional mood of the 


murtafa‘/kim jism etmdk-kd etti har yandin khabar). 
lines is derived from the gafiya-radif combination —andin khabar, which accentuates the 
distance between Lover and Beloved, but reveals how that distance may be crossed. It 
reveals also, in contrast to the dark moods that affect the Lover in many other similar 
scenarios, that succor can be found in correspondence. 

The exchange of letters, as known from the historical case of the correspondence 
between Nava'T and Jami, and other comparable examples e.g. Chaucerian England, 
served as a showcase for poetic composition. Poets exchanged verses in order to 
demonstrate the integrity or the veracity of the letters they were exchanging: ” “Letters, 


or sets of letters, like relationships, are not static objects: they flow, they narrate a story, 


they pose contrasts. In short, they dynamically construct a relationship and an image of 


” TS, fol. 39a; MAT, vol. 2:26 [no. 26]; vol. 4:20 [no. 20]. 
1 TS, fol. 39b; MAT, vol. 2:159 [no. 224]; vol. 4:128—9 [no. 175]. 
i Butterfield, The Familiar Enemy, 190-2. 
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the letter writer.””* 


The last point, “the image of the letter writer,” is touched upon in 
another set of verses drawn from the same source: “I drew strength from your letter when 
I countenanced the black writing, / as though I had discovered the Fountain of Life amid 
dark tyranny. / I saw the respect and praise for a drop of water from the ocean, / I 
discovered the honor and gifts for a mote from sun. / I found that the drops of blood that 
my eyes scattered during the process of writing / were Rubies of Badakhshan on top of 
every figure (bitikindin ki savad-ini kortip jan taptim / zulmat icra masalan chashma-’i 
hayvan taptim / bahr-din qatra-ga ta‘zim ild tahsin kordiim / mihr-din zarra-ga i ‘zaz ila 
ihsan taptim / qatra ganlar ki kéztim sacti oqur hdlat-ida / har shabih tistida bir la‘1-i 


»74 The Lover transitions from his encounter with the Beloved’s 


Badakhshan taptim). 
letter to the process of composing his response. One topos is repeated: the drop of water, 
the mote from the sun, and the drops of blood. These smallest of things are weighted with 
the gravest of meaning. Eventually, though, Lover and Beloved will be reunited. 
“Thankful to be Re-united (visal shukr-ida)” is the subject of the twenty-fourth 
tuhfa: “The peri returned from his travels, brought joy to my sorrow: / the old pain in the 
heart fled, new spirit entered the body (safar-din ol pari yetti meni mahzun-ni shad yetti / 


1 This single bayt is a synecdoche for 


konil-da eski gham ketti tan icra yani jan keldi). 
the ghazal: it epitomizes the transformative ethos of the larger work. Its perfection, its 
completeness, lends it to quotation. On other occasions, the transformation is 
tantalizingly out of reach. ‘Abd al-Jamil Katib cites five bayts of a ghazal constructed on 


the gafiya-radif combination of —r-dur maya. This combination emphasizes something 


that is supposed or should happen ¢o the Lover. It relies on at least a couple of the 


® McLean, The Art of the Network, 121. 
a TS, fol. 40b; MAT, vol. 1:370-1 [no. 474]; vol. 3:323 [no. 407]. 
® TS, fol. 41b; MAT, vol. 1:531 [no. 707]; vol. 3:454—5 [no. 591]. 
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different uses of the Dative suffix —ga: one, its principal use, 1.e., as the target of a 
transitive act (motion towards), whether in a concrete or an abstract fashion; or, two, as 
the Dative of agency, 1.e., to indicate by whom a passive action was performed. This is 
one of those occasions when ‘Abd al-Jamil cites both the matla ‘ and the maqta’. In the 
latter, the Lover resolves the conundrum posed throughout the ghazal: how to be reunited 
with the Beloved: “O Nava’l! I will never know whether I have been reunited with him 
him, / even if the whole world has been subdued by me (ey Nava 7 heé bilmdn kim 
tapipmen visdal-ini / ya magar kim jumla-’i ‘Glam musakhkhar dur meyd).” '° The Lover 
may be grateful to be reunited with the Beloved, but he can also have cause for 
complaint. This contrast is apparent in the transition between the twenty-fourth tuhfa, 
which addresses a positive aspect of reunion, and the twenty-fifth tuhfa, which is 
negative in tone. 

The twenty-fifth tuhfa deals with “Complaining about an Unkind Lover (bad-mihr 
ma ‘shugq shikayat-ida).” In a couple of instances, mihr appears in the initial hemistich, 
only to be undermined in the second hemistich. “ ‘There is my Beloved,’ I said to myself 
when I saw you. / Allah! Allah! What calamitous, deluded thoughts I had (seni korgaé 
der edim bir mihrban-im bar emi§ / Allah Allah bala batil guman-im bar emis)!" This 
mirroring runs throughout the source ghazal. Again and again, the Lover invokes the 
juxtaposition of pleasure and pain, sense and insensibility, control and powerlessness. He 
recognizes that he is heavily co-dependent, but is unable to extract himself from the 


relationship: “There was another Lover, but his love within me is everlasting still. / Still 


’® TS, fol. 40b; MAT, vol. 1:58 [no. 37]; vol. 3:36-7 [no. 15]. 
" TS) fol. 42a; MAT, vol. 1:240 [no. 289]; vol. 3:210 [no. 252]. 
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in my feeble heart I long for that Moon (6zgd boldi yar u mendd mihri bagi dur haniz / 
na-tavan kéyltimdd ol ay ishtiyagi dur haniiz).”"* 

The twenty-sixth tuhfa addresses “On Fidelity and Utter Fortitude (vafa u kamal 
birtibar-ligda).”" The examples used to illustrate this virtue depict the agonies of 
separation, as if to emphasize that Love is suffering and therefore requires fortitude. The 
first pair of verses features the adjectival suffix —/ig, which denotes a characteristic 
something or someone possesses. It can be used as a synecdoche for defining a person by 
their state of being: “Many are strangers to patience and forbearing, / an endless number 
are acquainted with misfortune and suffering (shikib u sabr ild bigana-liglar dyldp kop / 
bala u dard ild bi-hudd ashna-liglar).”*° In these verses, the suffering is shared: it is a 
universal experience, something that is experienced by everyone who pursues the life of 
spiritual or carnal life. To that it is truly an aspect of the human condition. It is not for 
everyone, however: Love and Beloved may opt to follow different paths; as he quotes 
from another ghazal: “I am walking cheerfully and my Beloved has separated from me. / 
My himself cannot live this life (tirig ytirtirmdan u bar mendin ayru janan-im / bu ‘umr 


”’! The theme of separation is picked up again the 


birlda yiirtip almagan mening jan-im). 
twenty-seventh tuhfa, “On being separated from a Beloved (var-din ayrilganida).” The 


Lover is compelled to keep his agonies to himself: “Grief for the fair-faced one leaves me 


in a doleful state; / I am struck left deaf and dumb after mentioning my situation to 


8 TS. fol. 43a; MAT, vol. 1:205 [no. 240]; vol. 3:176 [no. 205]. 

” TS, fol. 43a. 

*° TS, fol. 43a—b; MAT, vol. 5: [no. 179]. 

8! TS, fol. 43b; MAT, vol. 1:373-4 [no. 477]; vol. 3:325 [no. 410]. 
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(other) people (bir pari paykar ghami ashufta-hal 6tmish meni / elga ahval-im demak-din 
ken u lal hal 6tmish meni).”** 

‘Abd al-Jamil touches upon the great unknown of Love: how do we know that the 
person with whom we will fall in love will prove to be a worthy, deserving attachment? 
When we fall in love, we entrust ourselves to fate. In the twenty-ninth tuhfa he addresses 
“the subject of regret (ta assuf bab-ida)’. This is regret after the fact: the Lover has 
committed himself to the pursuit of the beloved but finds himself damaged by the 
experience: “I desired a Lover who would, time after time, bring cheer to my heart. / I did 
not know that he would pile injustice upon injustice on my soul (istddim yari ki kénliim 
dam bi-dam shad dyldgéy / bilmddim jan-imga bi-dad iizré bi-dad dyligdy).”* The 
ghazal is constructed on the gafiya-radif combination of —ad dyldgdy, which is 
incorporated in a compound-verbal construction based on the future-optative. This can be 
used either as a conventional future tense (“will”) or as what Eckmann describes as 
“general truth (gnomic-future optative)”, expressed in the Present.** The lines could be 
alternatively construed as: “I desired a Lover who will, time and time again, bring cheer 
to my heart. / I had no idea that he pours injustice upon injustice into my soul.” 

The Lover’s bad luck continues. In the thirtieth tuhfa, we deal with “a Lover’s 
illness (var-niy khasta-ligida).” In the first instance, the Lover and Beloved suffer in 
unison: “My unsleeping eye is devoted to your gaze immobilized by ophthalmia; / My 
wounded soul is devoted to your lip, where a cold-sore has erupted (hamramd tegkdan 


kéztingd jism bi-dar-im fida / ham acugq ¢cigqgan lab-iy ga jan afkar-im fida).”* The end 


® TS, fol. 43b; MAT, vol. 1:559—60 [no. 751]; vol. 5:430 [no. 619]. 
8 TS, fol. 44b; MAT, vol. 2:594-—5 [no. 860]; vol. 4:458 [no. 635]. 
* Eckmann, Chaghatay Manual, 161. 

= TS, fol. 44b; MAT, vol. 1:38—9 [no. 12]; vol. 3:49—50 [no. 31]. 
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word fida (loyalty, devotion) determines the thrust of the ghazal: the rhyme — im reflects 
the First Person Possessive. Nava’I combines both to express the loyal condition of the 
narrative voice. The empathic spirit of this ghazal can be contrasted with the plaintive “if 
only (kashki)”) of another example, where the poetic voice laments the detachment of the 
Beloved: “If only my health disturbed my Beloved, / If only he was concerned with my 
restless heart (sihhat-im aGzurda janan-imda bolgay kashki / dardi anin tinmagur jan-imda 
bolgay kashkt).”*° This inattention is revisited in the thirty-second tuhfa, “When a Lover 
pays attention to another Beloved (ma ‘shig 6zgd ‘ashig iltifat qilganida).” Our poor, 
dejected Lover laments: “The fairy-faced one basks in the warmth of his praise, but not 
us: / in the same way, the dog has a joint of meat in front of him, but not us (ol parivash 
mudda -iga mihrban dur bizgé yog / fi-misdal alida aniy itka san dur bizgd yoq).”*' The 
dog is a common denominator for alienation and isolation in Sufi literature and love 
poetry: Lovers (spiritual or carnal) will often be reduced to running with packs of street 
dogs outside the Beloved’s home. The reader will immediately notice that this motif was 
raised in the twentieth tuhfa. 

Our Lover is ambivalent about the Beloved: the structure of the couplet provides a 
perfect frame for this ambivalency. In the thirty-fourth twhfa on “When the Beloved is 
Travelling (var safar-ida), the Lover enunciates his contradictory feelings: “Feeling no 
compassion for me, that selfish unbeliever left: / If he does not return—vah! Pity on me 
(bardi rahm dylamdy ol kafir-i khidray meyd / gar tarahhum qiliban qaytmasa vay 
mend).”** The theme of travelling is a prelude to the thirty-fifth tuhfa in which ‘Abd al- 


Jamil reflects upon “the meaning of bidding farewell (vida ‘ gilur ma ‘ni-sida).” This is 


*6 TS, fol. 45a; MAT, vol. 1:524—5 [no. 697]; vol. 3:448-9 [no. 584]. 
*” TS, fol. 45b; MAT, vol. 2:280-1 [no. 401]; vol. 6:220 [no. 319]. 
88 TS, fol. 46b; MAT, vol. 4:16—7 [no. 15]. 
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another of those occasions when the keyword—in this case vida —1s repeated in the 
illustrative examples. In one instance, he cites a single bayt (not the matia ‘) that asks an 
elemental question: “O Lord: can there be a condition more feeble than / two companions 
who cry upon separating from one another (vd rabb andin za ‘iif-raq halat bola algay-mu 


2”*° Pain imbues the process of 


kim / ikki hamdam bir-biri-din ayrilur-da yiglaSip) 
separation, as does confusion and contradiction. 

A sequence of three tuhfa iterates the relationship between writing and Love; 
more particularly they highlight the use of the language of writing as metaphors for the 
effects of love. They turn on the multiple meanings of words like alifand dagh and 
compare the colors of inks or make-up with the colors of the garden or the colors of the 
heavens with the colors of cosmetics. Here we experience the interface of authorship and 
affect: the tools of the writer are the tools of the Lover. The physical acts of writing are 
also experienced as the effects of feeling. If writing poetry is also a way of representing 
reality, a form of mimesis, if you will, then writing is a way of expressing emotion. How 
the Lover feels is reflected in the way he writes. To write of love is to speak of love is to 
act in love. The written experience is conterminous with the felt experience. In the 
emotion-focused approach to reading the reader draws upon his own lived experience to 
describe his feelings: in lieu of individuals drawing upon precisely the same language to 
describe precisely the same affect, each individual looks within and around him or herself 
for the implements with which to shape and express that feeling. For the writer who is a 
reader and then again a writer, his immediate surroundings provide the raw materials. As 


a reader, ‘Abd al-Jamil uses Naval to explain the states of affect in the ghazal. 


® TS, fol. 47a; MAT, vol. 5:50 [no. 63]. 
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The thirty-sixth tuhfa circles around “the meaning of cutting the brand and the alif 
[on the chest] (dagh u alif kesgdn ma ‘ani-da).” There is a crossover between writer and 
blacksmith: na ‘] means ‘horseshoe,’ and just as a smithy brands (dagh) an animal, so the 
Beloved brands the chest of the Lover with the stroke (G/if) of love and so too the Writer 
inscribes Love in paper with the same mixture of tools and techniques. In one ghazal 
Nava I deploys the gafiya-radif combination —/ar ara to situate the Beloved among a 
larger group, within which he immediately stands out because of, initially, the 
straightness of his figure. “Abd al-Jamil quotes the fifth bayt, which captures both the 
tone of the ghazal and the spirit of the tuhfa: “In the kingdom of my weeping body, the 
strokes are in the scars (daghlar icra aliflar). / The sword was wielded by the soldier of 
grief among those who were left behind.””” The same radif, albeit with a different gdfiya, 
is used elsewhere. “Every stroke (d/if) that was incised on my heart in memory of your 
figure, / is straight (and true) like the G/if that will be inscribed on (my) soul (jan ara).””' 
The Lover bears scars as straight and true as the strokes of the pen when forming the a/if- 
Whereas these examples rely upon the interplay of incision and inscription, ‘Abd al-Jamil 
turns to less painful reminders of Love for the next two tuhfas. 

Indeed, the imagery invoked in the thirty-seventh and thirty-eight tuhfas are 
celebratory in tone: the Lover draws upon his array of inks to adorn the image of the 
Beloved. In tuhfa thirty-seven he speaks “in description of indigo and lines and marks 


(vusma u khatt u khal ta vif-ida).””* 


However, this is the imagery of cosmetics and 
maquillage, colors and lines and dots beautifying the face: “Your eyebrows, adorned with 


azure—indigo, / are two shimmering peacocks in the garden (/ajuvardi vusma birld zayb 


* TS, fol. 47a; MAT, vol. 1:43-4 [no. 19]; vol. 5:21 [no. 20]. 
*! TS, fol. 47a; MAT, vol. 2:21 [no. 19]; vol. 6:18—9 [no. 18]. 
** In the fihrist, this section is misleadingly entitled “when a Lover travels (/as4bS pas L),” 
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bergén qaslarin /jilvagar bolgan ikki taviis ertir gulzar ara).””” 


The use of metaphor or 
simile in this particular range of examples is for the purpose of exaggerating one or more 
features of the Beloved’s face. Artists accentuate certain physical attributes of a person in 
order to trigger an enhanced, emotional response in the viewer.” 

The eyes and the forehead are of particular interest to Nava'T. This is not by 
chance; nor, by the way, is it a simply a nod (pardon the pun) to tradition. The area of the 
forehead and the eyes, and thence also the eyebrows, is an area of what is known as 
“contrast-defined features”: the wide, blank expanse of the forehead and the deep, dark- 
set eyes.” We have already witnessed one example, in which the eyebrows are compared 
with peacocks in the garden. The brow is addressed again, in a fashion that turns upon a 
rhetorical use of the question particle mu/mii, that demands a simple yes/no response: “‘is 
that radiant azure gilding your brow / or stars shining in the blue vault (/ajuvardi qasniy 


lizrd zarvrag taban mu dur / ya magar kok taqi tizré anjam rukhshan mu dur)?”?* 


Having 
said earlier that metaphors are not simply /ike the thing they are being compared with, but 
are in fact the thing itself, a large part of their attraction is that they help express the 
ineffable, which is something that cannot be understood through the use of mere Jiteral 
language, but only through the use of figurative comparison.’’ Through the use of 


exaggerated metaphor, the Lover raises the Beloved’s face above the plain of the ordinary 


into the extraordinary: he enhances the contrast-defined features and so the Beloved 


3 TS, fol. 47b; MAT, vol. 2:21-2 [no. 20]. 

** Kandel, “Empathy and the Uncertainties of Being,” 17. 

~ Shay Ohayon, Winrich A. Freiwald, and Doris Y. Tsao, “What Makes a Cell Face Selective? 
The Importance of Contrast,” Neuron 74, no. 3 (2012): 571. 

"2 TS, fol. 47b; MAT, vol. 2, no. 200; vol. 4, no. 161. 

*” Robert J. Fogelin, Figuratively Speaking, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 77; For 
pertinent comments regarding the problem of “ineffability” when translating Persian poetry, see 
Dick Davis, “On Not Translating Hafez,” New England Review (1990-) 25, no. 1/2 (2004): 316. 
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becomes recognizable. The Lover cannot use prosaic terms, because that would not be 
memorable: he must instead draw a caricature. Rather than thinking of comparisons 
between the moon and forehead as of purely aesthetic interest, we should think of the 
comparison between the two as being of paramount cognitive significance. By thinking of 
the forehead as having moonlike qualities, we affix the image of the Beloved more 
securely in our minds. 

Here is another example, one which directly alludes to the contrast-defined 
features: “every single stroke that bright-moon-forehead has on his face is of indigo, / As 
though it were a cypress-shoot in the rose-garden of Iram (nil-din har yan alif ol mah- 
jab-in rukhsar-ida / bir nihdl-i sarv eriir gitya Iram gulzar-ida).””* The stroke of the alif 
on the forehead is a common practice for warding off the evil-eye. The bright-moon 
forehead accentuates one feature of the Beloved. The reference to the rose-garden of Iram 
is to the lost, fabled gardens designed by Shaddad b. ‘Ad, ruler of the Lost City of Iram, 
in emulation of the Garden of Paradise. The destruction of Iram is mentioned in Qur’an 


100__and 


(89:6-14)””—something that is almost always overlooked by Persian poets 
elaborated upon in the One Thousand and One Nights story-cycle (277°-279" nights). '°' 
The simile is both fabulous and fateful. In the end, the gardens are destroyed. Our Lover 

situates the Beloved in the garden again: “That beauty is made lovely by indigo and rose- 
red, / for the same reason that the garden is adorned by greenery and roses (vusma u 


gulguna-din ‘Griz ziba ertir / sabza u gul-din neciik kim zib tapgay bistan).”'” The effect 


of greenery (sabza) is the focus of the thirty-eighth twh/fa, “on describing green and lines 


8 TS fol. 47b; MAT, vol. 1:501 [no. 662]; vol. 3:425-6 [no. 552]. 

” 'N. J. Dawood, ed., The Koran, (London: Penguin Classics, 2004), 592. 
'° T am indebted to Paul Losensky for this observation. 

'l Trwin, ed., The Arabian Nights, vol. 1:899-904. 

'° TS, fol. 47b; MAT, vol. 5:312-3 [no. 443]. 
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and marks (sabza u khatt u khal ta rif-ida).” The greenery in this context refers to the 
down on the cheek of the Beloved, who is often compared with the rose or rose-garden: 
“Your beautiful rose brings cheer to spring with a smiling rosebud:/ your writing to him 
will be like the green(ery) that accompanies spring (ghuncha- i khandan bild khattiy guli 
kh.s.m bahar / khattin andagq sabza kim bolgay anga hamdam bahar).”'™ 

The departure of the Beloved is an occasion for tears, the topic of the thirty-ninth 
tuhfa, “On wiping away tears with a Beloved’s handkerchief (yar vagligi bila dshk-in 
sh.k.n bertir-dd).” In this instance, the copyist has altered the radif dyldrdm (Aorist, “I do, 
make, perform”’) as dy/dsdm (conditional, “If I do, make, perform’’), which doesn’t 
disrupt the metrical pattern, but does affect the meaning. Nava’l renders the line like this: 
“Your handkerchief in my hand, I let my tears flow./Looking for a reason to wipe away 
my tears, I rub it in my eye (yagligin elgim-da ashk-imni ravana dyldrdm / k6zga siirtiib 


dshk aritmagi bahana dylérdm).”'* 


The Lover’s tears lead us into the next tuhfa (the 
fortieth), which addresses “a Lover’s complaints (var shikayat-ida).” The Lover is driven 
by fear of not being remembered: in the following two examples, he appeals to memory 
(vad). “My sweetheart never remembers me with even a single missive: / You never free 
your slave from seeking contentment in a single letter (meni bir nama birld dilbar-am 
yad etmddi hargiz / qul-in ol khatt birlé gangu-din azad etmddiy hargiz).”'” The 
language of manumission permeates this bayt. The Lover is enslaved by his want to be 
simply content with a single letter, but the Beloved keeps him shackled. It is not just that 


the Lover believes that he has been forgotten by the Beloved, but that he also wants the 


Beloved to acknowledge that forgetfulness: “I say: Remember me, cheer me up. / 


' TS. fol. 47b; MAT, vol. 1:136 [no. 143]; vol. 3:140 [no. 155]. 
'* TS, fol. 47b; MAT, vol. 1:484 [no. 483]; vol. 6:292-3 [no. 429]. 
' TS. fol. 48a; MAT, vol. 2:186 [no. 264]; vol. 5:159 [no. 218]. 
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Remember some of your forgetfulness (deymdn kim meni yad etib shad qil / 
unutqanlariy-ni birar yad qil).”'”° 

The ghazals of Naval are imbued throughout with a sense of separation or loss, 
which manifests itself as mourning or melancholia: “in melancholia, the loved object is 
lost through a variety of means: separation, death, or the breaking of an emotional tie.”'”” 
Nava '1’s Lover expresses his melancholia in an exaggerated or accentuated fashion: the 
love he poured into the Beloved is now contained with himself, and he becomes the focus 
of anxiety. Loss, rejection, or separation sets the Lover apart from others: rejection 
becomes self-imposed exclusion, a kind of exile from the world of shared experience. 
Others do one thing, our Lover does another. “Abd al-Jamil enumerates this division in 
the forty-second tuhfa, “On mourning (‘azd-da).” This is also one of those circumstances 
where the copyist’s rendition deviates from the standard: “If I start crying after your 
departure, you are enflamed. / If I cry out with laments, the world is parched (6rtdnitirsen 
firgat-indin ndla bunyad dyldsdm / qgorganur ‘Glam ékiirmdk birla faryad dyldsém).”'”* 
By rendering the maftla‘ in this way, the copyist makes it appear as if the Beloved is the 
addressee and for once it is the Beloved who suffers: usually we would expect the Lover 
to be the one consumed by fire. There is also the dichotomy of the Beloved engulfed in 
flames and the Lover drenched in tears. Moreover, the Lover is so tearful that the world is 
parched. But when we examine Nava’l’s text, we discover that the addressee is persons 


other: “If I start crying after your departure, the people are enflamed, / if I cry out with 


laments, the world is aroused (6rtdntir el firqat-indin navha bunyad dyldsdm / qozgalur 


' TS. fol. 48a; MAT, vol. 2:334—5 [no. 482]; vol. 4:269 [no. 369]. 

'°7 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York: 
Routledge, 2006), 87. 

'°8 TS, fol. 48b. 
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‘Glam 6kiirmdk birld faryad dylésdm).”'” 


Yet again, the emotional condition of the 
Lover is a synecdoche for a universal condition. The grief of the Lover ripples out into 
the world, but as it does so the ripples gain strength and becomes waves. The disturbed 
individual becomes a global disturbance. The egocentric act of mourning is broadcast to 
the people at large; it is a preening, narcissistic act. The Lover assumes that his pain is the 
focus of attention and that people empathize with his situation. In an act of co-dependent 
transference, the world debases itself in an attempt to share the Lover’s pain. They 
suppress their own desires, a self-destructive act of global submission to the needs of the 
individual. 

“The disloyalty of contemporaries (davran elinin bi-vafa-ligida),” which is the 
topic of the forty-third tuhfa, can also trigger the Lover’s dyspepsia. As per usual, the 
speaker is trying to struggle with a juxtaposition of conflicting emotions or 
circumstances. “Pff! Disloyalty does not come, except from contemporaries: / however, 
they see that I am crying and are loyal out of astonishment (vah ki davran ahl-idin juz bi- 


vafa-lig kelmadi / bir necd kim kérdilér men zar u hayran-din vafa).”''° 


In the following 
extract, the Lover is less circumspect about the untrustworthiness of his companions: 
“We have nothing other than the pain caused by contemporaries, / nothing apart from 
endless, perpetual pains and ceaseless, constant calamities (bizga yoqtur ahl-i ‘alam-din 
jafa-din 6zgé ish / har zaman yiiz u har dam yiiz bala-din 6zgd ish).”''' The twenty-fifth 
and forty-third tuhfas complement each other, in that they are expressions of the Lover’s 


disappointment, whether in his Beloved or in his contemporaries. It can be adduced that 


when the Lover has been left broken-hearted by the Beloved, he is unable to find succor 


'° MAT, vol. 1:359 [no. 457]; vol. 4:289 [no. 397]. 
'! TS. fol. 48b; MAT, vol. 1:60-1 [no. 41]; vol. 6:31—2 [no. 38]. 
"l TS. fol. 49a; MAT, vol. 6:178—9 [no. 257]. 
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or solace among his friends; yet this is to be expected: earlier, the Lover had spoken of 
ignoring his friends and ignoring their judgment. Furthermore, the disloyalty of 
contemporaries is further reason to abjure the material world: reject possessions, reject 
people, and focus on the internal condition. 

The torments of Love are present from the beginning, but it is striking that “Abd 
al-Jamil ends his treatise with a treatment of the beginning of love. The forty-fourth tuhfa 
addresses “On the Appearance of Love ( ‘ashiq-ligni azhar qilur-da):” “As soon as I saw 
your beauty, I wept and was overcome by love for you. / What an unfortunate day it was 
when I encountered you (kérgali husn-unni zar u mubtala boldum sengd /ne bala-lig ktin 
edi kim ashna boldum sengd).”''? As ever, there is a contradiction at the heart of the 
Lover’s Obsession: “However much I said, day after day, ‘let me tear my heart from 
you’, / Ack! Day after day of separation, I was enchanted by you (har necd dedim ki kiin- 
ktindin tizay sendin kéniil / vah ki ktin-ktindin batarrak mubtala boldum sengd).” The 
defining feature of the appearance of love is crying or weeping, yet this can be balanced 
out with love’s gains. “O Lord! Has the moon heard that I weep for him, / just as I [also] 
have a curl of his ringlets after the torments of the night (va rabb dyldb mii ekdn ol ay ki 
aniy zari men / kecéldr savda-sida andagq ki zulfi tari men)?”''* And how does one 
assuage the pangs of love? The forty-fifth and final twhfa deals with precisely this issue: 
“On Picking-up The Cup after Hard Times (zamdana dashvar-ligdin bada qongarur ma ‘n- 
ida).” The narrator drily notes: “Passing the cup, which guards securely against the 
tyranny of fate, / Time does not record a jot of the happy times among the cup and the 


goblet (gadah ketiir ki falak javridin aman harzi / zamdna yazmadi juz dur jam u saghir 


'2 TS. fol. 49a; MAT, vol. 1:49-50 [no. 26]; vol. 3:37 [no. 16]. 
'3 TS. fol. 49a; MAT, vol. 2:410 [no. 593]; vol. 6:321 [no. 472]. 
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ara).”''* On this uplifting note ‘Abd al-Jamil ends his edition of the ghazals. More 


particularly, it draws to an end the run of references to Love’s travails. 


Conclusion 
Fittingly, “Abd al-Jamil concludes (Ahdatima) with “praise for the Shah (shah du ‘a-sida).” 
He deviates from his standard practice throughout of drawing upon the ghazals of Nava’I 
for illustrative examples; instead, he looks to Majalis al-nafa ‘is. The last of the eight 
sections of this work is an extended encomium in prosimetrum addressed to Sultan 
Husayn Baygara. Among the verses we find the following: 
dle Kid GY ala Glej yl 
AIST Ged yas 5 sual IGS aS 
dle G Gy ole @ 5} SG! LS yx 
dl SG) An 2! OU KG ah 
O Lord, the King of Kings at this time, 
Whose heart holds knowledge of the secret sign. 
Give unto him from the peaking moon until he has a moon. 


In that case, perhaps whatever he ends up with will be his heart’s desire.'! 


A broad interpretation of this final segment interprets this as a synecdoche for the 
entire process that has just unfurled before us. ‘Abd al-Jamil has presented to the king 
glimmers of moonlight from the oeuvre of “Alt Shir Nava'1, with the cumulative effect 


that he now possesses an entire moon. Hopefully, it is what his heart desires. The reader 


'4 TS. fol. 49a; MAT, vol. 1:44 [no. 20]; vol. 6:20-1 [no. 21]. 
"> TS. fol. 49b; q.v., Navoiy, Majolisun nafois, 256. 
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too is subject to the same process: over the course of twenty-something folios, forty-five 
tuhfas, and hundreds of bayts, we have been exposed to a range of Nava'1’s ghazals, 
which the editor has used to illustrate facets of the human condition. Not only that, but 
they serve as a window into the workshop of Nava’l’s mind. The formalistic examination 
of these lines demonstrate his knowledge and command of prosody. It reveals also the 
influence of the broader context of the Arabo-Perso-Turkic cultural complex: the full 
range of allusions, metaphors, and references arising from the amalgam of religious and 
cultural sources in Iran and Central Asia during the Post-Mongol period. ‘Ali Shir Nava’T 
is the paradigmatic author of the Central Asian Sprachbund, that region where Persian 
and Turkic dialects co-mingled to affect each other not only in the narrow linguistic 
sense, but also to act as vectors for carrying cultural forms across Fuzzy Boundaries. But 
this is true not only of the author, but also of the reader, too. 

The selections of verse that ‘Abd al-Jamil incorporates into his work reveal a 
humanistic approach to Nava'1’s work. They indicate a conscious, critical engagement 
with his work as reflecting upon and contributing to this thing we call life. In the previous 
chapter, we saw how biographers homed in on certain of Nava’1/Fant’s shorter poems as 
representing his mastery of Persian poetic forms. This is true not only in the narrow 
formal sense—meter, rhyme, topoi &c.—but also in the broader sense of cultural memes, 
imbibed deeply. In this chapter we see how certain verses are identified as symbolizing 
his mastery of Chaghatay poetic forms. This formalism underpins and interpolates the 


semiotics of Arabo-Persian-Turkic poetic imagery. Nava’ was a translator, not merely in 


the way that we usually understand that role—someone who translates lexical units and 
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meanings between languages—but also as someone who tries to reconstruct in his own 


language forms indigenous to another language. 
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Chapter Four 


The aylab variations: imitational cascades in nineteenth-century Central Asian 
response poetry 
“You need not mean what you say, but you must say what you mean.” 
A.F. Ritchie (“A frit”) 
“T set myself rules in order to be totally free.” 


1 
Georges Perec. 


Preamble 
In the early part of the nineteenth-century, Mir ‘Abd al-Kartm Bukhari described the 
Khanate of Khoqand during the reign of ‘Umar Khan (r. 1811—22) as “the very image of 


paradise.” 


In the middle of the century, Riza Quli Khan “Hidayat” was equally 
impressed by what he saw in Khiva. He praised the khan, who had laid out before him 
every evening books on religious history and traditions, the lives of the prophets, and 


chronicles. The khan also maintained an interest in alchemy, government, and geography, 


and kept himself informed of the provinces and peoples of the Ottoman Empire, Russia, 


' Daniel Levin Becker, Many Subtle Channels: In Praise of Potential Literature (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2012), 13. 

* Mir Abdoul Kerim Boukhary, Histoire de l’Asie centrale (Afghanistan, Boukhara, Khiva, 
Khoqana), trans. Charles Schefer (Paris: Leroux, 1876), 225. 
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India, and Turan.° Later in the century a poet called Mirza Rahim Divana Samargandi 
(“Rahimr’) was active in Bukhara. He was described as a peaceful dervish, with a 
beautiful mind and pure nature. He wrote about the city. Mi’ min Khwaja, the Shaykh al- 
Islam, his patron and supporter, was a great believer in his poetry. At his behest, Rahimi 
has composed many response poems (javab) in Persian and Turki in imitation (tatabbu ‘) 


of ghazals by Nava’i and Bidil.* 


Introduction 
These random snapshots illustrate the relationship between power and culture in the 
Central Asian principalities of Khiva, Bukhara, and Khoqand across the course of the 
nineteenth-century. Lords temporal and spiritual patronized literary production. This 
cultural resurgence followed the événements of the long eighteenth-century, when most 
of the region had fallen into political and economic depression.” In all three areas rulers 
instigated capital construction projects, especially of the kind which nursed scholars and 
artisans.° 

This cultural renewal ran concurrent to the consolidation of political order in 
Khiva and Khogand and the adoption of the resonant Chinggisid title of khan by 
distinctly non-Chinggisid tribal dynasties, grounded in the notion that the Qonggrats of 


Khiva and the Ming of Khoqand were legitimate successors to the Turco-Mongol 


> Riza Qouly Khan, Relation de l’ambassade au Kharezm, trans. Charles Schefer (Paris: Leroux, 
1879), 96. 

4 Rahmatallah Vazih, Tuhfat al-ahbab fi tadhkirat al-ashab, ed. A. Janfida (Dushanbe: Donish, 
1976), 81-2; on this work, see the description of MS. 1857 in SVR, vol. 9:64—5 [inv. no. 6079]. 

> For a discussion of the decline paradigm, see Sela, Legendary Biographies of Tamerlane, chap. 
6; for a survey of the period, see Yuri Bregel, “Central Asia vii. In the 18"—19" Centuries,” Elr. 
. Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:94-5; Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 4:226; Adeeb 
Khalid, The Politics of Muslim Cultural Reform: Jadidism in Central Asia (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1998), 26. 
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imperial complex and all the associated cultural phenomena, particularly of the literary 
kind. Although Narbita Biy (r. 1188—1213/1774—98) of Khoqand was reportedly 
recognized as khan “by the Chinese,”’ his son ‘Alim was the first to formally adopt the 
title and mint coins reflecting his new status.® In Khiva, meanwhile, the khanate fell into 
the hands of a dynasty of Qonggrat tribal inaqgs (senior members and military 
commanders): in 1219/1804 Eltiizer assumed the title of khan.’ As in Khogand, another 
sign of the dynasty’s aspirations was the minting of coins, which had not been done in 
Khiva since the Timurid era, suggesting a degree of economic stability and confidence." 

Once effective government in both areas had been consolidated, the processes of 
religious and cultural renaissance could begin.'' In that sense, the Khanate of Khoqand 
lagged behind its peers in Bukhara and Khiva, both of which had deeply long-established 
cultural complexes based on court patronage (the former in Persian, the latter in Turki), 
but the insurgent polity quickly developed its own vernacular in the literary and visual 
arts, to the extent that the poetic “renaissance” at the court of ‘Umar Khan became an 
established fact in the eyes of contemporary observers.” 

The rulers and littérateurs of Khoqand understood the significance of rooting their 


claims to power in historical or mythical antecedent. The signal example of mytho- 


7 W. Barthold, “Khokand,” EP. 

* Newby, Empire and the Khanate, 62. 

"CLE. Bosworth, “Khwarazm,” EP’. 

'° B. D. Kognev, “The Last Period of Muslim Coin Minting in Central Asia (18th-Early 20th 
Century),” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th 
Centuries, ed. Anke von Kiigelgen, Michael Kemper, and Allen J. Frank (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1996), 2:431-44. 

'' Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:93-4; V. V Bartol'd, Sochineniia 9 vols. (Moscow: Izd- 
vo vostochnoi lit-ry, 1963-77), 2/1:289; Levi, “Ferghana Valley at the Crossroads,” 230. 

'2 Modern studies of the phenomenon include Nettleton, “Ruler, Patron, Poet’; Kilig-Schubel, 
“Writing Women”; and Evelin Grassi, “Kokand Men and Women of Letters Who Wrote Both in 
Chaghatay Turkish and Persian (First Half of the 19th Century),” Studia Iranica 42, no. 2 (2013): 
227-48. 
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historical self-legitimization was the legend of Altiin Beshik (“Golden Cradle”), which— 
as told in several of the court chronicles that proliferated in Khoqand during the 
nineteenth-century—trecounted the foundation myth of the ruling Ming dynasty, whose 
progenitor was purportedly a mythical son of Babur, abandoned by the Timurid prince in 
the Fergana Valley, in a golden cradle.'* Alternatively, in his divan ‘Umar Khan claimed 
direct descent from Timir and Babur, without the intervention of a mythical ancestor.'* 
There are grounds for arguing that the focus of this foundation myth was not the 
Timurids per se, but more specifically Babur, who was a Chinggisid through his mother 
and therefore granted the Ming as his supposed descendants some historical legitimacy 
(however spurious) for their right to use the title of khan, and also provided a link 
between the geographical settings of the two historically distinct (but geographically 
convergent) patrimonies, namely Babur’s principality of Andijan and the Ming satrapy. 

Similarly, one of the ways the Qonggrats of Khiva sought legitimacy by 
association was through the sponsorship of historical works that highlighted the imagined 
role they played in the Jochid ulus, much as the Timurids had done several centuries 
earlier in regard to their relationship with the Chaghatayid u/us.'° In both instances the 
claimants sought to demonstrate their central role in the political history of Central Asia. 
In a sense, it was a case of “outsiders” masquerading as “insiders,” as dynasties with a 


weak case for any right to rule on the basis of the Chinggisid dispensation sought to 


'3 See the discussion of this legend in Erkinov, “Timourides, modéles de légitimité,” 290-3; see 
also Zebo Qobilova, Amiriy sheriyati (Tashkent: Fan, 2010), 30; an example of this tale can be 
found in Shir Muhammad Khigandi Akmal, “Amir-nama (‘Umar Khan)” n.d., fols. 38a—43a, 
MS. 2322, IVANRUz Fond I. 

'4 Erkinov, “Timourides, modéles de légitimité,” 292. 

'° Yuri Bregel, “Tribal Tradition and Dynastic History: The Early Rulers of the Qongrats 
according to Munis,” Asian and African Studies: Journal of the Israel Oriental Society 16, no. 3 
(1982): 395. 
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solidify their position within the historical-political framework of Central Asia dynastic 
rule by proving that they did in fact have noble antecedents, whether Chinggisid or 
Timurid. This process of a dynasty seeking to aggrandize itself through association with 
illustrious forebears was mirrored in the sponsorship activities of the Ming dynasty in 
Khogand, which sought not simply to fashion legendary origins, but also to imitate the 
cultural endeavors of historical predecessors. 

This chapter examines a particular form of response poetry, the mukhammas, that 
provides a window onto political and cultural concerns in principally Khogand and Khiva 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and in particular the local fascination with 
the work of ‘Ali Shir Nava’T. Firstly, we will discuss one of the ideas to emerge out of 
scholarship on this period, namely that of “neo-Timuridism” or Timurid Revivalism in 
poetry, historiography, and political symbolism. We look at precisely what this meant, 
how it appeared in cultural form, and what it revealed about society. This moves us 
towards the idea of imitation (“‘imitatio, the explicit response to an earlier work, offers the 
most visible and dialectically complex form of intertextuality, giving the clearest 
evidence of the poet’s intentional remaking of the literary past”)'° as a driving force 
behind cultural production, and so we will be examining the theory and forms of response 
poetry, especially that of the mukhammas, which combines the concepts of excorporated 
texts and imitational cascades. As an example of mukhammas and the dynamics of 
response poetry, this chapter takes as a case study a ghazal by Naval and the thirteen 
responses it prompted. We will then look at the poets who wrote these mukhammases, 
where and when they wrote, and in what formats their responses are preserved. The core 


of the chapter consists of a verse-by-verse comparative analysis of the original ghazal 


'© Losensky, Welcoming Fighdni, 131. 
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and the various responses, identifying notable features and memes. In conclusion, we will 
see that the phenomenon of the mukhammas reflected broader cultural trends that sought 
to contextualize literary culture within the longer timeframe of history, with the Timurids 
as a particular reference point. However, the phenomenon also reflected the contributions 
of contemporary authors, and therefore we ought to reconceive of this phenomenon as a 
form of refashioning or refreshing of classical forms: “If we inquire into the 
determinability of literary genres in a diachronic perspective, then we should begin with 


the relationship of the individual text to the series of texts that is formative of a genre.”"’ 


Imitation Timurid or Timurid Evocation? 

Evocation is a more useful way to think about local pre-occupation with the Timurid 
epoch, more useful than say imitation. Evocation implies remembrance, a calling forth, 
without whole-scale, slavish devotion to form or content. A poet may evoke one or two 
individuals, or revive one or two stylistic tropes, without imbuing the whole project with 
imitatio. In any case, as Deleuze argues, “difference inhabits repetition.” '* Whether 
responding to their ancestors or their peers, poets imbued their work with difference. But 
in order to accentuate that difference, they needed to evoke the past. Rulers, scholars, and 
poets throughout the nineteenth-century evoked the Timurid epoch in their words and 
deeds, but evocation is not conterminous with imitation, and it does not mean that the 


whole culture was retrogressive. The evocation of the Timurid epoch was an erratic trend 


'7 Jauss, Toward an Aesthetics of Reception, 87. 
'§ Gilles Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, trans. Paul Patton (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1994), 76. 
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in Central Asian letters throughout the nineteenth-century, but poets were as pre-occupied 
with the present as they were with the past. 
The avatars of high literary culture in Khiva and Khoqand regularly evoked the 


9 


Timurid epoch.'” Specifically, they evoked Sultan Husayn Baygara, ‘Ali Shir Nava’7, and 
Jami. Reform-minded scholars also regarded the Timurid age as “le dernier Age d’or.” *° 
The question we are led to ask is: why? The evocation of an earlier “golden age” may 
have been a reaction against the indignities of conquest by a people (the Russians) who, 
in the manner of imperial projects everywhere, appeared to have little time for local 
customs and mores. As noted, under Muhammad Rahim II there were concerted 
programs to translate classic works of Persian into Chaghatay Turki and to produce new 
histories reflecting new realities. In this view, the production of Chaghatay literature 
represented a retreat into the indigenous and familiar by asserting local control over 
cultural production at a time when military and economic control was being asserted by 
Russian colonialism. 

Preceding this period there had been, so to speak, “an Age of Introspection,” 
when, in conjunction with the accepted paradigm of regional decline, the eighteenth- 
century presented “Central Asians with an unprecedented opportunity to begin their 
understanding of their geographical and cultural space, indeed, their place in the world, 


921 


and also begin to fashion their self-image.””’ By the turn of the nineteenth-century, both 


Khiva and Khogand had experienced political retrenchment and reconsolidation, but self- 


"a Erkinov, “Timurid Mannerism”; Stephane A. Dudoignon, “La question scolaire 4 Boukhara et 
au Turkestan russe, du ‘Premier Renouveau’ 4 la soviétisation (fin du XVIII* siécle-1937),” 
Cahiers du Monde russe 37, no. 1/2 (1996): 140. 

- Dudoignon, “La question scolaire,” 140. 

*! Ron Sela, “Central Asia in the 18th Century : The Age of Introspection” (Ph.D. diss., Indiana 
University, 2004), vii. 
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fashioning remained on the menu. One aspect of this self-fashioning was the process of 
evocation by which poets recalled the names of past figures—not just from the Timurid 
period, but also Ottoman (Fuzul1) or Mughal writers (Bidil)—1in order to situate 
themselves within literary history. Fuzuli may have appealed because he was the most 
“Persian” of the Ottoman poets, while Bidil had Central Asian Turkic roots. The re- 
affirmation of the classical tradition shouldn’t be thought of as a retreat to the familiar, 
but a statement of power: the power not only to appropriate the past for present purposes, 
but to begin shaping future perceptions of the present. What we are searching for are 
traces of a conversation with the past that the Khoqandian and Khivan poets sustained in 
their work. 

Snippets from response poems of different kinds illustrate the processes of 
evocation that permeated the work of Central Asian poets. The very first ghazal by 
‘Umar Khan “Amit” in Majmii at al-shu ‘ara or Majmi‘a-yi sha ‘iran (“Assembly of 
Poets’), compiled by the court poet Fazlt Namangant in 1237/1821—2 at ‘Umar Khan’s 
behest, and the tatabbu‘ by Ada, will serves an entrée into the process of historicized 
imitation and evocation that underscored the related, mukhammas phenomenon.” In 
particular, we will be examining the magta ‘. Amiri exits thus: “I, Amiri, adorn the 
kingdom of love with love, / I will encounter the Morning of udgment Day after being 
reunited with a Lover ( ‘ishg mulk-ini Amiri men muhabbat zivar-im / dytdérdm ta subh-i 


mahshar yar vasl-idin liga’).” At the conclusion to the first tatabbu‘ to this ghazal, Ada 


*” Fazli Namangani, “Majmii‘at al-shu‘ara-yi ‘Umar Khani,” 1238/1822, fols. 120b—121b, MS. 
7510, IVANRUz Fond I; idem, “Majmi‘at al-shu‘ara,” 1246/1830, fols. 99a—99b, 101a, MS. 
1242, IVANRUz Fond I; idem, Majmi ‘at al-shu ‘ara, lithograph (Tashkent: V. M. II'in, 
1320/1902), 163, 164-5; Amiri’s ghazal can also be found in his divan, e.g., ‘Umar Khan, 
“Divan-i Amir,” 1270/1853, fol. 13b; Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:118; Eckmann, “Die 
Tschaghataische literatur,” 392; Amiriy, Qoshingg’a temuzmag’il galamni: ghazallar, ed. 
Ahmadjon Madaminov, Ergash Ochilov, and Zebo Qobilova (Tashkent: Sharq, 2008), 56-7. 
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remarks: “What a surprise it would be is the words of Ada surpassed those of Nava’l: / 
Who is more accomplished: Shah ‘Umar or Sultan Husayn Baygara (gar Nava t-din Ada 
s6z-ini Otkarsd ne tan / Shah ‘Umar afzal-mu ya Sultan Husayn Bayqara)?” The 
evocation of Nava’i and Sultan Husayn Baygara as corollaries to Ada and ‘Umar Khan 
provoke further comparisons between the cultural milieus of Herat and Khoqand. This is 
an example of an “antiphonal reading:” critics zoom in on the historical references, and 
then appropriate the poem to the broader project of the “Neo-Timurid Renaissance.” But 
we can apply an “evocative reading” to the poem, i.e., what was Ada thinking?” After 
all, there appears to be a touch of ambiguity at play here. While Ada implies doubt about 
his own competency in comparison with Nava’t, he does not go all out either to implicitly 
suggest that ‘Umar Khan is superior to Sultan Husayn Baygqara. The question he poses— 
“Who is more accomplished: Shah ‘Umar or Sultan Husayn Bayqara?”—can be read, 
pace De Man’s analysis of Yeats, “how can we know the dancer from the dance?,” in 
which he delineates between a grammatical and rhetorical interpretation of the 
question**"—can be read either rhetorically or grammatically, but then additionally with 
an air of pleading: “please, tell me, is Shah ‘Umar more accomplished?” The answer to 
the rhetorical question is the diplomatic one: Shah ‘Umar is more accomplished. The 
literal question, which the grammar makes abundantly clear, asks merely for a 
comparative analysis of the two figures mentioned. 

In another example of historical evocation, Fazli Namangani situated himself in a 


line of distinguished Central Asian litterateurs. In this instance, however, the author 


3 T have borrowed this typology of readings from Thomas Welsford, “The Rabbit, the Duck, and 
the Study of Central Asian Legal Documents,” Der Islam 88, no. 2 (2012): 260. 
4 Paul de Man, “Semiology and Rhetoric,” Diacritics 3, no. 3 (1973): 30. 
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doubles down on his points of comparison, and they raise the specter of bilingualism in 
Central Asian letters: 

I am Fazli, renowned in his time, 

In speech, I am the Nizami of my age. 

I bear the impression of the speech of Jam; 

For the composition of Turki poetry, I am Nava’1.”° 
A modest fellow! Despite his apparent immodesty, the allusions to literary antecedents 
draw attention to different, intertwining aspects of his creative personality, not least his 
self-professed capability in both Persian and Turki. Like Herat three centuries earlier, 
Khogand was an intellectual milieu pervaded by both Turki and Persian. At the court of 
Sultan Husayn Baygqara this was epitomized in the separate personalities of Jami and 
Nava’1; but in these stiches, Fazli seems to be suggesting that what was once only to be in 
two people, may now be found in one. Then again, Nava'l was proficient in both 
languages (though Babur found his Persian composition to be of poor quality). For his 
part, Fazlt compared himself to Nizami, Jami, and Nava’t. This leaping through multiple 
identities reflects the amalgam of literary influence: how it was received and how it was 
mixed. In as much as a writer is a reader (and then a writer), the invocation of these three 
illustrious names reflects the author’s critical judgment, with a view to provoking a 
response from the reader. The reader is overwhelmed by the grandiosity of the writer’s 
claims. How can the reader be expected to believe, to test these claims? The statements 
appear designed to encourage the reader to reflect upon the passage of literary history and 
to situate Fazli as its most recent manifestation. The claims are undoubtedly self- 


aggrandizing, but only in as much as they clearly enunciate what many writers only 


* “Manam @a3sIM HOMBap Jap 3aMaH,/Hu30muu acpu xyfam ap cyxan. / Ba ryrop qopam 34 
)Komuii numio0n,/ba aurbopu Ttypxuit Haponit Oaéu.” Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:118. 
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sought to allude to in subtler fashions. They are poets. I am a poet. Please, let me show 
you the similarities. 

Others were more circumspect in their ambition. Dilshad or Barna, born into a 
literary family (her father was also a writer) in 1215/1800, composed a ghazal, found in 
her divan, Sabat al-bashar, which, turning on the radif ertir farz (“duty or obligation is 
...) delineates the requirements of duties, obligations, and responsibilities. This is farz as 
a moral or ethical code of practice: “If Barna wishes to recite ghazals, / she is obliged to 
pledge to Master Nava’1 (agar Barna ghazal-khwan bolmag istdr / Nava 7 pir dep niyat 


” 6 Tn the final bayt, the desire to be a master of poetry is posited as a moral 


ertir farz). 
aspiration, qualified by the assertion that Nava’l is the “master,” not merely for his 
technical command of poetics, but also his mastery of poetry as a vehicle for morality. 
Just as a Muslim is obliged or required to fulfill certain functions (hence the use of farz), 
SO a poet is required to perform certain roles, to present his or her work within formalistic 
frameworks, which provide the foundations for the message/s of the poem. 

A similar approach to the responsibilities of the poet can be found in a ghazal of 
another woman poet of Khoqand, ‘Anbar-atin: “If you seek to be a teacher of good 


conduct, ‘Anbar-atin, / You should always study the lessons of Nava’t.””’ 


The curriculum 
for women poets was no different from the men. In her historical work Tarikh-i 
muhgjirun, Dilshad describes twelve women poets of Khoqand, many of whom were her 


pupils. One of them was called Anbaray: according to Dilshad, “between the ages of 


eight and fourteen, Anbaray was busy studying [and learning] proper conduct from the 


*° Qodirova, Dilshod, 32. The whole ghazal is found on p. 79; Mahbuba Qodirova and Fotima 
Rahmatullaeva, eds., Zebunniso, Dilshod va Anbar Otinlar she ’riyatidan (Tashkent: O’zbekiston 
KP Markaziy Komitetining nashriyoti, 1981), 30; Dilshad, ““Sabat al-bashar” fol. 11a. 

a Qodirova and Rahmatullaeva, Zebunniso, 89. 
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beguiling and vexing poetry of Nava’1, Fuzili, Hafiz, Bidil, and ‘Umar Khayyam.””* 


Poets studied Nava'l not simply for his mastery of form, but for the message of his 
poetry. The guide to good conduct is to be found in the past, through the work of Nava’T. 
A moral poet is not simply engaged in daily life, but interacts with the past to fashion his 
or her own moral character. These verses emphasize the high regard in which the poets of 
Khogand held the work of Nava’1, which was simply the latest manifestation of a 
centuries-old process (or processes) through which his reputation was repurposed by 
writers and readers alike. The literary circle that emerged at the court of “Umar Khan was 
simply following long-running Persian and Chaghatay traditions.”’ It was to Nava’I 
among all others that the poets of Khogand turned to most regularly. 

Nava 1’s works, along with those of other poets—Nizami, Fuzilit, Bidil—as well 
as more traditional fare such as Islamic theology, jurisprudence, and philosophy, were on 
the curricula (such as they were) in Central Asian maktabs.*° Therefore, the scholars, 
clerics and poets of Khogand would have been exposed to Nava'l’s writings from early 
on in their lives: he was less an untouchable representative of the haute monde than an 
integral part of the living, breathing cultural corpus that permeated Central Asia’s 
academic groves. The evocation of Timurid rulers and writers was part and parcel of 
literary historical memory, but it was but one facet of broader reflection upon the past by 
writers of Khiva and Khogand. Moreover, these writers did not reflect only upon the past, 


but also the present, and this manifested itself in response poetry, in this case, the 


mukhammas. 


*8 Qodirova, Dilshod, 62. 

* Timur K. Beisembiev, Ta ’rikh-i Shahrukhi: Tak istoricheskiy istochnik (Almaty: Nauka, 1987), 
18. 

*° Qayumov, “Kokandskaya Literaturnaya,” 97. 
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Response poetry: theory and form 
The mukhammas (pentastich) belongs to the class of poems referred to as musammat, in 
which stanzas comprise four, five, or six hemistiches, usually arranged atop each other.” 
Musammat was a feature of early Islamic Arabic poetry and thereafter migrated into the 
Persian and Turkic traditions. But in Central Asian Turkic divan culture, it is much less 
common than the ghazal, which was the hegemonic form of lyrical poetry. The 
mukhammas evolved into a form of direct response to the ghazal.*” A respondent would 
construct pentastichal stanzas in which the bayt of the parent ghazal formed the base of 
each stanza, with the respondent prefixing three misra’‘ of his own. The g@fiya (rhyme) 
and/or radif (end-word) of each stanza were governed by the bayt borrowed from the 
parent ghazal. In graphic form, it appears thus (the misra‘ by the responding poet in 
italics; the misra‘ from the parent ghazal in bold): 

xxxalxxxa 

xxxa/xxxa 

xxxa 
xxxb/xxxb 


xxxb/xxxb 
xxxa 


In accordance with poetic tradition, the responding (or appropriating) poet would insert 
his takhallus (pen-name) into the final stanza (magta‘ or makhlasa); thus, the 


mukhammas appears to have two authors. The mukhammas was often used to expand 


3! For general notes on musammat, see Ignacio Ferrando, “Andalusi ‘Musammat’ Some Remarks 
on Its Stanzaic and Metrical Structure,” Journal of Arabic Literature 30, no. 1 (1999): 78-89; and 
Munibur Rahman and G. Schoeler, “Musammat,”E?’. 

* Wheeler M. Thackston, A Millennium of Classical Persian Poetry (Bethseda, MA: Ibex, 2000), 
xxv; Riccardo Zipoli, The Technique of the Gawab: Replies by Nawa’t to Hafiz and Gami, 
(Venice: Cafoscarina, 1993), 5; Losensky, Welcoming Fighani, 106. 
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upon and “gloss” an existing poem, with the responding poet performing the role of 
expert or color commentator.** As a result of this responsive function, it became 
incorporated into the category of poems that were simply known as javab (“reply”): “In 
composing classical Islamic verse, poets always drew on or referred to a model which 
was the outcome of a previous experience but also governed future poems: the 
continuous advancing of a tradition began in the past, encompassed the present and laid 


»** Tt was not merely that the poet was referring to an earlier text: 


the basis for the future. 
he or she expected the audience to recognize it.*> However, the trick was to escape the 
embrace of mere influence, and move beyond the boundaries of imitation into the 
territory of originality. 

The mukhammas is both allusory and end-alliterative: it alludes to the themes of 
the original ghazal and it alliterates the qafiva (rhyme) and/or radif (end-word). It is only 
partially an act of mimicry or of repetition. It mirrors a more modern phenomenon, the 
mash-up.°° In this musical form, a re-mixer simply overlays the vocal track from one 
song onto the instrumental track of another. In most examples, the vocal track is drawn 
from a newer recording, the instrumental from an older one. The mash-up is usually 
understood purely as a modern phenomenon, i.e., as the latest iteration of a lengthy 
tradition of manipulation or re-editing of sound recordings, which includes along the way 


Jamaican Dub and Hip-Hop sampling, and more particularly as a product of the cheap 


availability of sound-editing suites which allow musicians, composers, djs &c. to cut-up 


3 Rahman and Schoeler, “Musammat.” 

* Zipoli, Technique of the Gawab, 5. 

*° Losensky, Welcoming Fighdni, 106. 

36 Sasha Frere-Jones, “1 + 1 + 1 =1: The New Math of Mashups,” The New Yorker, January 3, 
2005, http://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2005/01/10/1-1-1-1. 
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sound recordings on their computer. In that sense, like the mukhammas, it is based upon 
an excorporated text. 

As a direct challenge to notions of authorship and copyright in the sphere of 
commercial music, the mash-up is regarded a countercultural or subcultural form.*’ By 
contrast, however, the mukhammas belonged to mainstream culture: it was a form used 
by poets at the center of cultural hegemony. What these poets were challenging was not 
the culture, but history. By appropriating a historical artifact and situating it in the 
present, poets were both embracing and rejecting diachronic temporality in literary 
history. As has been argued in regards to the European Renaissance: 

The performative mode of artifact production brings the art of painting into 

alignment with the art of poetry. Deliberate anachronism was the catalyst of 

poetic creation in the Renaissance. To imitate an ancient literary model was to 

extract it from a historical matrix and reactivate it in the present.*® 
The past is brought into the present: it becomes the present. While the process relies upon 
an historical awareness of what (or who) is (and what or who is not) considered great, 
and therefore the writer/reader has to be aware of literary taste, that literary taste can now 
be challenged, i.e., remixed, by situating it side by side with contemporary views: 
“Fashion is the master of this strategy, of course—nobody needs to recognize the actual 
historical reference of a garment, only that it recalls something from a vague period 


39 
””” The mukhammas 


which makes it hip, if it is designed with enough historical distance. 
is enveloped by the Borg that is the “long text.” The focus of the various mukhammases 


moves away from the original ghazal and towards the other members of the series. 


*7 John Shiga, “Copy-and-Persist: The Logic of Mash-Up Culture,” Critical Studies in Media 
Communication 24, no. 2 (2007): 95. 

= Nagel and Wood, “Toward a New Model,” 407. 

* Eduardo Navas, “Regressive and Reflexive Mashups in Sampling Culture,” in Mashup 
Cultures, ed. Stefan Sonvilla-Weiss (Vienna: Springer, 2010), 173. 
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The ghazal 

Over a period of one hundred years at least thirteen poets of Central Asia, principally 
from Khiva and Khoqand, composed mukhammases to the same ghazal by ‘Ali Shir 
Nava’1.*° (There are additionally innumerable tatabbu ‘ or nazira, of which some are 
noted below, but they are not the focus of this chapter.) The ghazal can be found in 
Navadir al-nihdya and Fava ‘id al-kibar."' 


Tiin aqsham keldi kulb-dm sari ol gulrukh shitab dylap 
Khirami sur ‘at-idin gul tizd khity-din gulab dylap 


Qilip mijgani shabravlar kebi jan qasd-iga khunjar 
Beliga zulf-i ‘anbarbar-idin mushk-in tanab dylap 


Quyash-dek chihra birla tira kulb-dm dyldgdc¢ ravshan 
Mena titradtmda tisti zarra yaylig iztirab dyldp 


Kiiliip olturdi va elg-im Cekip yanida yer berdi 
Takallum basladi har lafz-ini durr-i khtishab aylap 


Ki ey zar u balakash ‘ashiq-im mensiz nectik diir sen 
Men aldum lal ayta almadim mayl javab dyldp 


Cigardi shisha-’i may dagi bir saghir tola qoydi 
Icip tutti menga yiiz nau’ ndzisa ‘itab dylap 


Ki ey Majniin pari kordtin magar kim tark-i hush ettin 


Minis, “Divan-i Minis,” 1219/1804, fols. 104b-105a; Agahi, “Divan-i Agahi (ta‘wiz al- 
‘ashiqin),” fol. 160a—b; var., “Mukhammasat” n.d., fols. 32a—33b (‘Andalib), 34b—35b (Kami), 
39a—b (Sarvar), MS. 1918, IVANRUz Fond I; Achtld1 Murad Miri, “Divan-i Mir’ 1311/1894, 
fols. 130b-131b, MS. 1408/1], IVANRUz Fond I; Khadim, “Divan-i Khadim” 1326/1908, fols. 
64b-65a, MS. 1142/1, IVANRUz Fond I; Habib, “Divan-i Habib” 1326/1908, fols. 234a—b, MS. 
1142/10, IVANRUz Fond I; Dtvani, “Divan-i Divan?” 1326/1908, fols. 176a—b, MS. 1142/II, 
IVANRUz Fond J; ‘Ajiz, “Divan-i ‘Ajiz” 1325/1907, fols. 107a—b, MS. 908/I, IVANRUz Fond I; 
Da‘, “Divan-i Da‘T” 1325/1907, fols. 172a—b, MS. 908/II, IVANRUz Fond I; Haqiri, “Divan-i 
Haqmrt” 1325/1907, fols. 232b—233a, MS. 908/III, IWANRUz Fond I; Khakt, “Divan-i Khakt” 
1325/1907, fols. 304b—305a, MS. 908/IV, IVANRUz Fond I. 

“! MAT, vol. 2:56 [no. 68]; ‘Ali Sir Nevayi, Fevdyidii 'I-kiber, ed. Onal Kaya (Ankara: Atatiirk 
Kiiltiir, Dil ve Tarih Yiiksek Kurumu, 1996), 63. 
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Takallum qil bu saghir-ni acip raf’ hijab dylap 


Icip faryad etip tistiim ayag-iga barip 6zdin 
Meni yog ada kim lutfi aniy mast karab dyldp 


Ani kim elitkdy vasl uyqusi ‘ishrat tiini mundaq 
Nava ‘i-dek netar ta subh-i mahshar tark-i kharab adylap 
When the evening dark fell, the flower-faced one hurried to my humble abode. 


After quickly arriving, he distilled rose-water from the moisture on the rose. 


His eyelashes (like highwaymen) thrust a dagger into my heart's desire, 
The musk from amber-scented locks tied a rope around my waist. 


As soon as he lit up my dark hovel with his face like the sun, 
Trembling, he fell upon me, and reduced [my] anxiety to a smidgeon. 


He smiled, sat and took my hand, gave up a place next to him 
And began speaking, every word a pure pearl. 


He said: “How are you without me, my weepy, miserable lover?” 
I was struck dumb and unable to speak. He responded: “fine.” 


He pulled out a bottle of wine and filled up one glass, 
He drank it, handed it to me, and rebuked me with a hundred different, soothing 


Caresses. 


“O Majnun! you espied a peri; who made you lose your senses? 
Speak. Drink. Unveil.” 


I drank, cried for help, and passed out at his feet. 
His gracefulness, not the wine, reduced me to wrack and ruin. 


The sleep of reunion, the night of revelry, will blur the senses in such a way that, 
Whatever happens, like Nava’, he will forego sleep until the morning of 
Judgment Day. 


The ghazal is composed in the metre hazaj muthamman salim, consisting of four identical 


feet of four syllables each (short—long—long—long), which is to say, sixteen syllables per 


vA 


hemistich.** The meter may be counted as one of the so-called “doubled” meters, 
consisting as it does of a pattern of two repeated feet.** As with Persian poetry, the final 
syllable/s may deviate from the norm, being either long or “over-long.” In classical 
prosody, the syllabic pattern is usually illustrated using derivations of the root f ‘./ in this 
instance: mufa ilin mufa tlin mufa ‘lin mufa ‘ilin mufa Tlin. Both Nava'T and Babur 
provided examples of hazaj muthamman sdlim in their works on ‘ariiz."* Babur also notes 
that this salim may be extended to twenty syllables per hemistich. 

The ghazal is marked by assonance in internal rhyme —ab and end-word dyldp.” 
The use of the auxiliary verb dyld-, “to do”, implies a “doing” or “action” poem, not only 
at the level of each individual bayt, but also throughout the whole ghazal, start to finish. 
This raises the spectre of unity in the ghazal, particularly unity of narrative.*° Narrative is 
defined by change, and it is unarguable that this ghazal, and consequently the 
mukhammases it inspired, demonstrate changes of state or being. In his discussion of the 
impact of Freudian analysis on literary theory, Terry Eagleton remarks: “Something must 
be lost or absent in any narrative for it to unfold: if everything stayed in place there 
would be no story to tell. The loss is distressing, but exciting as well: desire is stimulated 


P foods 5 . . AT 
by what we cannot quite possess, and this is one source of narrative satisfaction.” 


“ On which metre, see Henry Blochmann, The Prosody of the Persians according to Saifi, Jami 
and Other Writers (Calcutta: C.B. Lewis, Baptist Mission Press, 1872), 25; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, 
“The Foundations of Persian Prosody and Metrics,” Jran 13 (1975): 81; idem, The Persian 
Metres, 93; E. R. Rustamov, Uzbekskaya poeziva, 59; Nevayi, Mizanu’l-evzan, 33. 

* Elwell-Sutton, The Persian Metres, 88. 

“ MAT, vol. 16:63; Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur, Traktat ob ’Aruze : faksimile rukopisi, ed. I. 
V. Stebleva (Moscow: Nauka, 1972), fol. 44a. 

4 On rhyme in the works of ‘Alt Shir Nava’1, see Mir ‘Alt Shir, Muhakamat al-lughatain, 16-17, 
and T. Gandjei, “Nava’l on Rhyme in Turkish,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny 30, no. 1 (1966): 75—76. 
“> A contentious point. See, e.g., the the discussion in Frances W. Pritchett, “Orient Pearls 
Unstrung: The Quest for Unity in the Ghazal,” Edebiyat 4 (1993): 119-35. 

“’ Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory : An Introduction, (Oxford: Blackwell, 2010), 161. 
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The narrative is underpinned by two concepts, vocalized throughout, that provide 
the narrative drive: separation (firdgiyya) from the Beloved and reunion (visdliyya)with 
the Beloved.** But this is not simply a narrative, but a plot. The Lover is unhappy. Why? 
Because s/he is separated from her/his beloved. But this unhappiness is allayed by 
reunion with the beloved. Therefore, there is a change in state or being. A narrative arc is 
drawn out. The plot development is represented by changes in characterization, time, and 
place. The Lover is alone, but is then reunited with the Beloved. The events start in the 
evening and finish in the morning, i.e., take place overnight. The setting of events, while 
remaining within the walls of the hovel, move from the living space to the sleeping space. 
This is at the macro level. At the micro level, the evolution in the plot is echoed in 
microcosm in each bayt. The poetic voice describes a starting point, from which events 
rush to the end. 

The unity of the ghazal can be found in every reading of the poem: the literal, the 
metaphorical, the symbolic, the spiritual, the corporeal, et cetera. It may be the literal 
reading that attracted so many responses, the fact that what the author means appears so 
clear and transparent. The reader is not confused. Each responding poet is both author 
and reader. Writing is a kind of reading, and vice versa. The poets both accept and reject 
Nava’l. Their endeavours encapsulate the notion of dakhl, when a poet improves upon the 


verse of another.” 


The poets 
Two axial personalities of late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth century Khiva are the 


starting point for this cascade of responses. Shtr Muhammad Mirab b. “Awaz Biy Mirab 


“8 Blochmann, Prosody of the Persians, 91, 93. 
” Tbid., 91. 
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al-Khivaqi “Mi nis” (1778-1829) was a court official, historian, poet, and translator. °” 
From 1806 until his death he served as one of the four mirabs responsible for overseeing 
the irrigation system of the Khivan khanate.°' His major literary works include a history 
of the khans of Khiva called Firdaws al-iqbal, a translation into Chaghatay Turki of 
Mirkhwand’s RawzZat al-safa, and divans of poetry. ~” The first two works were 
incomplete when he died, but both were continued by his nephew “Agahi” (more on 
whom below). He also copied at least three of Nava'1’s works: Mizan al-avzan 
(1209/1794), Sab ‘a-’i sayyar, and Halat-i Sayyid Hasan Ardashir, (both 1213/1798-9).° 
Mid’ nis was both pupil and auto-didact: he mentions two of his teachers, Ishan Khwaja 
and Muzaffar Khwaja Muttavalt, the second of whom composed poetry in both 
Chaghatay and Persian.** On his self-education, he remarks: 
After his madrassa education Mt’nis undertook independent study, and having 
become acquainted with the Arabic and Persian languages in double-quick time 
he entered into the rigorous study of the classic literature of the East. Drawn to 
Nizami, he became wholly acquainted with the work of the masters up to his own 
time. However much pleasure he derived from the work of Nizam1 and Khusraw 
Dihlavi , he progressed through the works of Hafiz and Lutf1, found repose in the 
garden of Firdowsi, was enlightened by Ansari, was bounteously blessed by Sa ‘di, 


and Jami, was charmed by the marvelous words of Bidil, and finally noted with 
great happiness knowledge of the great patron Nava’T.”° 


” Yuri Bregel, “Mu’nis,” E/’; Shir Muhammad Mirab Minis and Muhammad Riza Mirab Agahi, 
Firdaws al-iqbal, translated by Yuri Bregel (Leiden, Brill, 1999), xv—xx; Hofman, Turkish 
Literature, vol. 4:199—205; Eckmann, “Die Tschaghataische Literatur,” 387-9. 

*! Minis and Agahi, Firdaws al-iqbdl, trans. Bregel, xviii-xix. 

°* Q. Munirov, Munis, Ogahiy va Bayoniyning tarikhiy asarlari (Tashkent: Uzbekistan SSR 
Academy of Sciences, 1960), 15. 

°3 For descriptions of the first work, see M. Hakimov, Navoiy asarlari go lyozmalarining tavsifi 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1983), 164-6; and Qayumov, Katalog fonda Instituta Rukopisei, vol. 1:53; for a 
description of the second work, see Hakimov, Navoiy asarlari qo’lyozmalarining tavsifi, 153-4; 
and Qayumov, Katalog fonda Instituta Rukopisei, vol. 1:51; and a for a description of the third 
work, see Hakimov, Navoiy asarlari qo’lyozmalarining tavsifi, 173; and Qayumov, Katalog 
fonda Instituta Rukopisei, vol. 1:57. 

* Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 4:199; Minis and Agahi, Firdaws al-igbal : History of 
Khorezm, trans. Bregel, xvi-xvil. 

> Munis, T anlangan asarlar, ed. Yusupov, 4. 
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Poems by Mi'nis allude to the axial personalities of Turco-Persian literature who 
featured prominently in his education: Nizami, Jami, Amir Khusraw, Hafiz, Lutfi, ‘Attar, 
Firdawsi, Anwari, Sa‘di, Bidil and, of course, Nava’i.° They were the canonical authors 
of Persian and Turki poetry; their invocation by Mt’nis constitutes a form of self- 
fashioning, through which he inserts himself into the canon.”’ Mii’nis’s influences were 
reflected in his work. He compiled his first divan of poetry in 1219/1804—5. It contains 
ghazals, mukhammases, musaddases, rubd ‘s and, interestingly, gasidas dedicated to 
various personalities.°* Some of these later reappeared, along with subsequent 
compositions, in the Minis al-‘ushhaq (1229/1813-—14), the better known recension of 
his divan, containing some 8,500 bayts (verses).”’ Of the nineteen mukhammases it 
contains, ten were written in response to Nava’i.’ Minis expressed his debt of gratitude 


= 


thus: “Nava’l is the world-conqueror in loquaciousness,/ he guides Minis on the road to 
meaningful expression.” °' 


Mii nis’s nephew Agahi (1809-74) also stood astride the worlds of administration 


and writing: when his uncle died in 1829, he succeeded him as mirab and continued in 


38 Munirov, Munis, Ogahii, 15; Vohid Zohidov, ed., O’zbek adabiyoti, 4 vols. (Tashkent, 1959— 
60), 3:659. 

°’ For a comparable study of the role of poetry in a bureaucrat’s education, see Muzaffar Alam 
and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “The Making of a Munshi,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East 24, no. 2 (2004): 61—72; reprinted in idem, Writing the Mughal 
World: Studies on Culture and Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 2012), chap. 7; 
see also idem, “Witnesses and Agents of Empire: Eighteenth-Century Historiography and the 
World of the Mughal Munshi,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 53, no. 
1 (September 1, 2009): 393-423; reprinted in idem, Writing the Mughal World, chap. 9. 

8 For the mukhammases on Nava'l, see Mu'nis, “Divan-1 Mit’nis” 1219/1804, fols. 97a—107b. 
*° Minis, “Divan-i Minis” 1229/1813, Ms. 11,194, IVANRUz Fond I; on which, see SVR, vol. 
7, inv. no. 5132. 

Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:259-60; for published versions of some of these 
mukhammases, see Munis, Tanlangan asarlar, 309-10, 312-13, 314-15, 316-17, 318. 

°! Eckmann, “Die Tschaghataische literatur,” 388. 
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that post until 1851, when he resigned, citing ill-health. He devoted the rest of his life to 
writing, principally poetry and court histories, and translation.” At the beginning of his 
divan, to which he gave the title Ta ‘wiz al- ‘ashiqin, he listed nineteen works (18 Persian, 
1 Ottoman Turkish) that he had translated into Turki.” These include works of poetry by 
Jamt, Sa‘dt, Nizami, Amir Khusraw, and Hilali, works of history by Mirkhwand, the 
memoirs of Vasifi, and advice literature. His own compositions included five regnal 
histories of khans of the Qonggrat dynasty, and divans of both Turki and Persian poetry.” 
These divans contain examples of all the major forms of short poetry, as well as longer 
gasidas and masnavis. He wrote 32 mukhammases to ghazals of ‘Ali Shir Nava’1.° 
Agahi lived into the reign of Muhammad Rahim II (r. 1864-1910), which represented the 
apogee of literary production at the Khivan court, and coincided too with the first four 
decades of Russian rule. 

Examples by three lesser-known poets can be found in a compilation dating from 
the nineteenth century.” Little is known about these three—Kami,”® ‘Andalib,” Sarvar— 
and their mukhammases are buried among examples of the works of forty-two poets in 
all. More is known about the next poet, Achildi Murad Ni‘matallah “Mir,” who was 


active in the nineteenth century, travelled widely (including to Russia), and well-known 


® Minis and Agahi, Firdaws al-iqbdl, trans. Bregel, xxi. 

Minis and Agahi, Firdaws al-iqbdl, trans. Bregel, xx—-xv; Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 
2:48—-52; Eckmann, “Die Tschaghataische literatur,” 389-90. 

* A gahi, “Divan-i Agahi (ta‘wiz al-‘ashiqin),” fols. 9a—b. 

© ibid., fol. 9b. 

. ibid., fols. 125b—172a. Many of these have been collected elsewhere: see also Agahi, 
“Mukhammasat-i Agaht.” 

°’ var., “Mukhammasat” n.d., MS. 1918, IVANRUz Fond I. For a description of this manuscript, 
see SVR, vol. 7: inv. no. 5192. 

% Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 4:9. 

® ibid., vol. 2:98-9. 
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in the Khogandian court.’’ He wrote mainly in Turki.’’ Another seven poets all operated 
in the same time and place: Khiva during the reign of Muhammad Rahim II. Their 
mukhammases can be found in two manuscripts that collate their divans: Khadim, Divan, 
and Habib in MS. 1142, IVANRUz Fond I; and ‘Ajiz, Da‘t, Hagiti, and Khaki in MS. 
908, IVANRUz Fond I. The divan of Babajan Makhdiim Divana Tarra “Khadim” b. “Abd 
al-‘Aziz in MS. 1142, IVANRUz Fond I (fols. 1b—71a) is an autograph and was 
completed on 12 Jumada II 1323/14 August 1905, by the order of Muhammad Rahim 
II.” On fols. 75b-184b we find the divan of Mihammad Kamil Divan “Divant” b. Damla 
Ismail Divan Khwarazmti. This is also an autograph and was completed on 14 Jumada IT 
1326/13 July 1908.” Finally, the divan of Habiballah Akhiind “ Habib” (d. 1914) is on 
fols. 190b—246a. The copy dates from 1326/1908, but the name of the copyist is 
unknown.” 

MS. 908, IVANRUz Fond I is also a single volume containing multiple divans. 
The divan of Khudaybergian Akhiind “‘Ajiz” b. Nizam al-Din Khatib (d. 1919 at the age 
of 82) covers fols. 1b—113b. He was a mudarris in Khivan madrasas, first in the madrasa 
of Sayyid Bi Shalikar, and then in the madrasa of Muhammad Rahim II. In the reign of 
Asfandiyar Khan (r. 1910—18) he was appointed chief gazi of Khiva, but was later 
removed from office after incurring the hostility of court dignitaries. The copyist was 


another bureaucrat—poet of Khiva, Mulla Muhammad Yusuf “Chakar” b. Muhammad 


” Thid., vol. 4:141. 

” For another copy of of his divan, see Achildi Murad Ni‘matallah Miri, “Bayaz-i Miri” 
1300/1882, MS. 1380/VI, IVANRUz Fond I. 

? On this author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 3:226; for a description of this work, see 
SVR, vol. 7:159—60 [inv. no. 5218]. 

® On this author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 3:11—12; the work is described in SVR, 
vol. 7:182 [inv. no. 5264]. 

™ On the author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 3:150; the work is described in Semenov, 
SVR, vol. 7:189 [inv. no. 5280]. 
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Ya‘qub Divan “Khurrat”, who lived in the second half of the nineteenth and the first half 
of the twentieth century. The copy dates from1325/1907-08.”° The divan of Hajji Yisuf 
Akhind “Da?” (fols. 116b—182) is from the from the same year. The author was 
educated in Khiva, made the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and was a mudarris in the 
madrasa of ‘Arab Muhammad in Khiva. The copyist was the already-mentioned Mulla 
Babajan Tarra “Khadim” b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Makhdiim.” The divan of Muhammad Sharif 
Akhind “Hagit?’ b. Qazi Muhammad Karim (fols. 187b—241b) also dates from 
1325/1907-08. After receving his education at a madrasa in Khiva, he worked he worked 
for several years as a gazi in Tortqiil (in Khorezm), then he returned to Khiva, where he 
was a mudarris in several madrasas and composed literaray works under the pen-name 
“Haqiri.” This work was also copied by Mulla Babajan Tarra “Khadim” b. ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz 
Makhdim.” Finally, this volume contains the divan of ‘Ibadallah Makhdim Akhiind 
“Khak?” (fols. 242b—328a). He was a Khorezmian poet of the second half of the 
nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth centuries. He composed poetry in both 
Chaghatay and Persian, under the pen-names “Khaki” and “Fant.” He was a native of the 
Khivan village of Qi8laq and died in 1914. This work was copied by Mulla Balta Niyaz 
“Nadim?” b. Usta Qurban Niyaz “Khurrat” in 1325/1907.” 

These poets are representative of the vibrant poetic scene at the Khivan court. It 


was vibrant because of the sheer number of poets who were working there, as attested to 


® On the author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vols. 2:52—3; for a description of the work, as 
well as biographical details of the author, see SVR, vol. 7:204 [inv. no. 5305]. 

7° On the author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vols. 3:3—4; for a description of the work, and 
also biographical notes on its author, see SVR, vols. 7:179-80 [inv. no. 5258]. 

7’ On the author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vols. 3:182—3; a description of the work and 
notes on the author can be found in Semenov, SVR, vols. 7:180—1 [inv. no. 5260]. 

8 On this author, see Hofman, Turkish Literature, vols. 3:226—7; details of this work, including 
biographical details about its author, are taken from SVR, vols. 7:174—5 [inv. no. 5246]. 
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by the scope of the Majmii‘at al-shu‘ara-yi Firuiz Shahi. This was collection of thirty-two 
poets writing in response to Muhammad Rahim II, who composed under the takhallus 
“Firtiz.” It was compiled by the court poet Ahmad Tabibt (1868-1910) in 1326/1908 and 
consists of three parts: a preface (dibacha); 3,099 ghazals (101 by Firuz, 2,998 responses 
by other poets); and a conclusion (khdtima) in masnavi verse.” All the poems were 
written in Turki. This is a monumental exercise in imitatio, not just in response to the 
khan but also in response to the weight of history. One reading of the work suggests that 
many of the poems evoked the Timurid style, indicating a fascination on the part of the 
khan and his courtiers with the cultural heritage of that dynasty and its epoch.* It was a 
scene in which individuals played multiple roles: poet, bureaucrat, copyist, teacher, jurist 
&c. It was also a scene that encompassed multiple generations of families, usually father 
and son. The poets looked to the past, but were also stimulated by the present. This 
stimulus is evident in the similarities between their responses to Nava’t. 

As an aside, this particular ghazal by Nava’T was also the focus of tatabbu ‘ since 
at least the mid-eighteenth century. The tatabbu‘ or nazira is usually the preferred form 
for tracing the chains of call and response in javab poetry. Ibrahtm Mashhirt, a poet of 
eighteenth-century Eastern Turkestan, composed a tatabbu ‘ on this ghazal.*' Mi‘nis 


composed both a tatabbu ‘ and a mukhammas to this ghazal,” but Nadira just a 


” For an early MS. copy of this work, see Ahmad Tabibi, “Divan-i majmii‘at al-shu ‘ara-yi Firaz 
Shaht,” 1326/1906, MS. 1152, IVANRUz Fond I. For a description of the work, see SVR, vol. 3, 
inv. no. 1691; for an early printed edition, see idem, Majmua ‘at al-shu‘ara-yi Firuz Shahi, 
lithograph (Khiva: 1326 /1908). 

Erkinov, “Timurid Mannerism,” 63. 

*! Ibrahim Mashhuri, Divan Mashhuri, ed. Mamtimin Yusup and Akhmiat Ziyai (Kashgar: 
Qashqar Uighur Nashriyati, 1985), 17—18; on this author, see Liu Bin and Eminjan Ehmadi Otugq, 
eds., Uighur adabiyati tarikhi, 4 vols. (Beijing: Millatlar Nashriyati, 2006), vol. 2:648—54. 

® For the tatabbu ‘, see Munis, Tanlangan asarlar, 95. 
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tatabbu ‘.’ Two more examples can be found in the works of Shavqi (1785-1861) and 
Banu (1837-91). Muhammad Sharif Kattaé-qurgani “Shavq?” spent the greater part of his 
life in Bukhara and was greatly interested in the work of Nava'l, Fuzili, and Bidil. A 
copy of his divan from 1257/1841 survives.** Samar Siraj al-Din-qizi “Bani” was born in 
Osh and died in the village of Mingtepe, Andijan. She was the great-great-granddaughter 
of the poet Khwaja Nazar Ghayib Nazar-o§li “Huvayda’”’, who was born in Osh in the 
early-eighteenth century and whose poetry provoked responses from, inter alia, Agahi.®° 


Banii’s points of reference included the usual suspects: Hafiz, Nava’i, Ahmad Yasavi, as 


well as Huvayda. 


The mukhammases 

What is clear from reading the mukhammases is how the responding poets develop 
imitational cascades following fashion leaders. We can see four clusters of responses in 
roughly chronological order: first, Minis and Agahi; second, Kami, Sarvar, and 
‘Andalib; third, Khadim, Divani, and Habib; and finally, ‘Ajiz, Da‘, Haqiri, and Khaki. 
The last two groups of poets were conterminous at Khiva, so in effect there are three 
groups of poets through whom we can identify patterns of response, repetition, and 
difference. Let us examine how the various poets cope with the opening bayt (matla ‘). 


Tiin aqsham keldi kulb-dm sari ol gulrukh shitab aylap 
Khirami sur ‘at-idin gul tizd khity-din gulab dylap 


When the evening dark fell, the flower-faced one hurried to my humble abode. 
After quickly arriving, he distilled rosewater from the moisture on the rose. 


Nodira, Devon, 78. 
o Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:159-61. 
*° Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:150-3. 
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The verse reads like a cold-opening. It introduces us to the Who, the What, the When, the 
Where, and the Why. The “Who” are the principal dramatis personae: the Lover, 1.e., the 
narrative voice of the poem, and the Beloved (o0/ gulrukh). The “What” is the reunion, 
which is revealed in the subordinate action of Nava'1’s matla‘. Night has fallen, then the 
beloved rushes (shitab dyldb) to the beloved’s hovel. The “When” is tiin aqgsham, 
although this is, on the face of it, tautology. But the close of the day marks the start of the 
story, just as the arrival of dawn in the final bayt—more particularly, the Morning of the 
Last Judgment (subh-i mahshar)—marks the story’s end. The “Where” is the Lover’s 
home, which he describes in belittling terms as kulb-dm, “my hovel, humble abode, cell.” 
This self-effacing description triggers thoughts of the hermit’s cell, the run-down 
residence of the faqir. The “Why” is where many of the responding poets offer their 
explanations for the Beloved’s actions, offering the poem narrative drive. Several of them 
identify an element of selection, divine or human, inflicted or self-imposed, in the 
Lover’s suffering and the decision by the Beloved to offer him succor. The respondents 
lend emotional depth to the principal actors, ascribing to them feelings and motives. 
Furthermore, the poets echo each other in their language and imagery, pointing to a 
framework of cross-referencing among themselves, in addition to the references they 
make to Nava'1. 

Love (mihr), loyalty (vafa), mercy (rahm), and compassion (shafgqat) are the most 
oft-cited motives of the Beloved. An element of choice and selection drives these motives 
and this is reflected in the construction of compound verbal forms based on Nava’l’s 
rhyme and endword pattern in the first bayt (-ab dyldp). Here the impact of Mi nis and 


Agahi as fashion leaders is clear. Minis: “Dispensing with convention, he committed 
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himself to loyalty (tutup rasm tark-in vafa-ni irtikab dyldp).” (1.111) Others who write of 
Beloved’s commitment (irtikab dyldp) include Khadim (1.1), Habib (1.11), Khaki (1.111), 
and Da’‘t (I.i). Divani speaks of a different kind of convention, but one which is about 
upholding love and loyalty: “He upheld the custom of love and loyalty and stopped 
torturing me (tutup mihr u vafa rasm-in mend tark-i ‘azab dyldp).” (1.1) This line is tidily 
divided into two after the second foot (ending rasm-in), juxtaposing the reward in the 
first half with the torture (‘azab) in the second. Torture of this kind is often of the infernal 
kind and can therefore be construed as the fire of love that engulfs the heart. 

Agahi also speaks of devotion, but uses a different compound verbal construction: 
“He bestowed immeasurable love and loyalty and mercy and compassion upon me (meyd 
mihr u vafa urahm u shafgat bi-hisab Gyldp).” (1.11) A similar note is struck by Divant, 
who uses the same rhyme—endword pattern: ““When he learned of my punishing 
condition, he was immeasurably humane (bilip hal-i_ jaza-imni murivat bi-hisab dyldp).” 
(1.11) The root of bi-hisab—h.s.b.—provides other poets with a further rhyme—endword 
combination to express the way the Beloved takes stock or account (hisab dyldp) of the 
Lover’s condition. More particularly, three of the poets, Habib (1.11), “Andalib (1.1), and 
Sarvar (1.111) remark that the Beloved took stock or account of the Lover from among the 
ranks or troop of Lovers (‘ushshdaq khil-idin hisab dyldp). The dominant topos here treats 
the ranks of Lovers (‘ushshdaq khili) like a cavalry or infantry regiment, cohort, troop &c. 
Like a commanding officer, the beloved tallies or registers (hisab dylab) the lover. A 
third variation on the root of /.s.b. is provided by Miri, who begins his response like this: 
“The king of reunion arrived and counted off the grieving army (vettisti vasl-i shahi 


lashkar-i gham ihtisab dyldp).” (1.1) 
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Grief or pain (gham) is, for some of our poets, the underlying condition of the 
Lover. More specifically, gham has a caustic effect on the chest or heart of the Lover. But 
each poet uses a different formula to express this sensation. Kami: “I was laid low in the 
bed-chamber of grief; my wailing broiled the chest (vaturdim gham shabistan-ida ah-im 
shinatab dyldp).” (1.1) The voice of the Lover inhabits these expansions upon the original 
verse. Sarvar (1.11): “The fire of gried burned me up inside throughout the night of 
separation (shab-i hijran ara gham otina bagrim kabab dyldp).” Haqiri (1.11) adheres 
closely to Sarvar, particularly in the second half of the line, which is literally divided by 
separation (hijr-ida): “I cried bloody tears in his absence, my chest was aflame (gilip 
khunab-i ishk-im hijr-ida bagrim kabab dylap).” 

The comparison of the various responses to the mafia ‘ introduces the reader to the 
kinds of imitational cascades that permeate the mukhammases, in particular the repletion 
of certain endwords, which in turn dictate the contents of the bayts. Notably, our poets 
provide a motive for the Beloved’s ministrations, a theme that is regularly revived 


through the remainder of the poems. 


Qilip mijgani shabravlar kebi jan qasd-iga khunjar 
Beliga zulf-i ‘anbarbar-idin mushk-in tanab dylap 


“His eyelashes (like highwaymen) thrust a dagger into my heart’s desire, 

The musk from his amber-scented locks tied a rope around my waist.” 
As revealed in the first verse, the Beloved makes his journey by night. Consequently, the 
impact of his eyelashes upon the heart’s desire of the Lover is compared to the effect of a 
dagger in the hands of highwaymen or brigands (shabrav-lar, lit. “those who travel by 


night”). The Beloved or the highwayman ties up the Lover, like a prisoner or a hostage. 
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On a technical note, whereas in the first verse the challenge for our poets was to respond 
with a verbal compound construction that incorporated the —ab dyldp unternal rhyme and 
radif, in the second verse the challenge is for them to find an endword whose agency 
drives the action in the rest of the line. 

Several of the poets sketch out imagery that resonates with the brigandage of the 
original bayt. Minis (1.111) immediately prefaces the Beloved’s act of violation like this: 
“He eyed-up the heavens with a vagabond’s determination (qilip ‘ayyarvash ‘azmi bild 
aflak-ni manzar).” As a comparison, here is how Miri (II.ii1) introduces an equine 
element, suggesting that the Beloved has arrived on horseback, rather than on foot: “The 
rider mounted a horse and leapt over my head (yettisti basim tizrd sakratip rakhsh-ni 
javalangar).” To the initiated, Rakhsh means the legendary horse of the equally 
legendary Rustam, hero non pareil of the Shahnama. In constructing this vision, Miri 
owes a technical debt to Mt ’nis (II.1), who opens his first bayt in this verse with the same 
contruction: “The heart’s Beloved reached over my head and removed the veil from my 
face (yettisti basim tizrd yiizdin alip burqa‘ ol dilbar).” As with Minis, there is an 
instigator, the Beloved, who drives through the line. 

Another who incorporates an equine element is ‘Ajiz (II.ii), who draws out an 
elaborate metaphor for the reining in of the Lover: “ With gentle hands the fairy-faced 
beauty slipped the reins of self-control / over my head. Many a horse has been stayed by 
the harnessing of love (alyan quldin zamam-i ikhtiyar-im ol pari paykar / basimgd saldi 

‘ishq khatti-din kép a ‘yyar langar).” Others also use the common verb salmag (to place, 
put), often in an auxiliary function, to indicate the Beloved’s actions. When construed in 


the form salip it provides the poet with the syllable pattern (short—long) required to start 
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the line. ‘Andalib (IL.iii): “He laid the day of Judgment on the world, Ashgar galloping in 
every direction (salip ‘Glam-ga rustakhiz har yanga capip Ashqar).” Once again, one of 
our poets raises the equine topos, in this case referencing the legendary horse of Bahram 
Gir. Furthermore, the initial construction salip ‘alam-ga, as well as the final judgment 
(rustakhiz, rustakhiz), is borrowed by Miri (II.1i): “The mischievous vagabond laid 
100,000 days of judgment on the world (salip ‘alam-ga ytiz min rustakhiz ol shikh 
gharatgar).” Khaki (11.111) is another who describes the dispensing of final judgment, 
using also salmaq, and alluding to a powerful Iranian ruler: “Kirash [Cyrus], walking 
gracefully among the lovers, dispensed the final judgment (salip ‘ushshaq ara nazuk 
khirami Kirash mahshar).” The invocation in this instance of a regal personality is at 
odds with the rapscallion described by Miri. 

Agahi’s mukhammas (I1.i-iii) guides us through an entire process of investiture, 
in which the Beloved prepares either for battle or the hunt: “Like a king, he put a gold- 
helmet on his ahead, askew. / Heroically, he flung off his cape and took up a heavy mace 
with his hand. / He tied his hair together in a nose for ensnaring the heart (Mulikana 
govup egiri basi tizra kulahriz / dilirana etdk sacip alip qolga agir shishpar / dylap saci 
tar-in k6niil qiydi tictin yeksar).” This image of a royal soldier or huntsman brings to 
mind the hunting heroes of the Shahnama. 

A consistent theme throughout the various second verses of these mukhammases 
is that of dressing/undressing: the removal of veils, the wearing of crowns and gowns ... 
there is a transition towards easy comfort and splendid ease. Lover and Beloved are 
settling in for the night. Mirt’s Beloved (II.1) also puts on a crown: “He put a crown on 


his head, because it was a crown decorated with goodness (qoyub basiga taj khiib-luqdin 
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zib tictin afsar).” The air of majesty is preserved by Sarvar and Da‘1, whose Beloveds put 
on a “rose-colored gown (kiyip gulgtin qubba)” (Sarvar, II.11) or “a red robe (gizil khil ‘at 
qilip)” (Da't, II.111). 

One final trope found in mukhammas on this verse prepare the reader for the 
following verse, in which the Beloved lights up the Lover’s cell with his face. Four of the 
poets (Divani IT.1i, Kam? Iii, Haqii 1.1, Khaki IT.11), all use the same endword anvar 
(“light”), whether as a noun or as part of a compound verbal contruction. The impact of 
the Beloved’s arrival is compared either to the moon or the sun. Kam: “He entered and, 
like the sun, lit up my overturned posessions (kelip gildi qgargan riizgar-im mihr-dik 
anvar).” Alternatively, Khaki: “The murky night was illuminated by his moonlike beauty 
(garangu keca-ni aydik jamal-idin qilip anvar).” In several cases, this will smoth the way 


into the next verse, where Nava’ is specific about the impact of the Beloved’s arrival 


upon the Lover’s surroundings. 


Quyash-dek chihra birla tira kulb-dm dyldgd¢ ravshan 
Mena titratmd tisti zarra yaylig iztirab dylap 
As soon as he lit up my dark hovel with his face like the sun, 


Trembling, he fell upon me, and reduced [my] anxiety to a smidgeon. 


Nava I describes the impact of the beloved, both on the setting and the lover. The beloved 
as sun (quydsh) is contrasted with the nocturnal gloom of the lover’s hovel (tira kulbam). 
He modifies the predicate verb (tiisti) with the adverb “trembling, aquiver” (titrdmd), 


emphasizing the horrified eaction of the Beloved. If the idiom that Nava’l uses to express 


Zech, 


the beloved’s attentions is translated literally, then we would would be left with 
something like “he rendered anxiety like (vaylig) a dust mote (zarra).” In other words, 
“the reduced [my] anxiety to a smidgeon.” Neither Minis nor Agahi responds to this 
verse, which removed the principal actors from the imitational cascade. But even without 
them, we can still observe common features among the respondants. 

In a few instances, the Lover’s hovel is transformed into a rose-garden (gulshan): 
suddenly, the unbrearable circumstances are made bearable. Mm: (III.i11) “my ecstatic 
dawn revealed a hundred rose-gardens in the dark night (gara-sham-imga subh-i ‘ishrat- 
im korsdtti ytiz gulshan).” The use of rose-garden (gulshan) as the end word determines 
the theme of the misra ‘, but each poet provides his own variation. Habib (II.11): “If his 
face is a rose-garden, then his eye is the opening of a narcissus, his mouth is a rosebud 
(kézi nargis dahani ghuncha andagq kim yiizi gulshan).” ‘ Ajiz (IILii) expands the 
metaphor the Beloved as rose-garden: “Every day, the rose-garden made its excuses with 
a single rose (bahdna dyldpdn har kinda bir gul bild gulshan).” Khadim demonstrates 
how the beloved makes himself at home: “He also made the rose-garden of loyalty a 
home for himself (gulistan-i vafa-ni dagi 6zigd qilip maskan).” (111.11) Khadim’s 
invocation of loyalty (vafa) returns us to the first verse, where loyalty was cited as a 
principal cause of the Beloved’s succor. 

In the mukhammas by Kami (II.1-ii1) , the rose-garden (gu/shan) has a 
counterpoint in the ashpit (gu/khan). He reflects upon how the absence and then presence 
of the of the Beloved transformed the lover’s home. Firstly: “since I became without him, 
my cell became a fiery ashpit (mana ansiz chi kulb-am bolmis erdi atishin gulkhan).” 


And second: “Know, O friends, that the ashpit became a hundred rose-gardens (bilin ey 
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dustlar bir gulkhan erdi boldi ytiz gulshan).” As with any narrative, there is a 
transformation of states: the ashpit of the Lover’s despair is transformed into a hundred 
rose-gardens by the arrival of the Beloved. A further transformation can be adduced from 
the mention of autumn in the intervening misra ‘and the blossoming of the rose-gardens 
in the following line, when the ashpit morphs into a hundred rosegardens: “My tongue 
was bereft of words like a nightingale during Autumn (khazdn vaqt-ida bulbul-dik tilim 
s6zdin edi 6lkdn).” 

A common radif shared by several of the poets is purr-fann, “filled with 
artfulness.” Four of them use purr-fann to describe the Beloved (Khadim III.1, Hab1b 1.1, 
‘Ajiz IL.i, Khaki III.i), all in the first misra‘. Khadim speaks of the “heart’s Beloved, 
filled with artfulness (o/ dilbar purr-fann).” The Beloved’s artfulness is encapsulated by 
his care and concern for the Lover. ‘Ajiz echoes the haste in Nava’1’s first verse: “Filled 
with artfulness, he hastened to ask about my condition during our separation (sorarga 
hajr ara hal-imni surat birld ol purr-fann).” On a similar note, Khakt (III.i) remarks: 
“Filled with artfulness, beautiful as the moon, he bestowed tender mercies on my sorrow 
(qilip lutf u karam men zar-iga ol mahvash purr-fann).” The expansions upon this verse 


lay the groundwork for the Beloved’s counseling of the sickly Lover. 


Kiiliip olturdi va elg-im Cekip yanida yer berdi 
Takallum basladi har lafz-ini durr-i khtishab adylap 
“He smiled, sat and took my hand, made a space next to him, 


And began speaking: every word of his a pure pearl.” 
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The distance between the Lover and the Beloved has been eliminated. Now, they 
are sitting next to each other. Boundaries have been breached, intimacy has been 
achieved. But the intimacy this preceds is of an emotional, rather than physical, kind. The 
lowering of the defenses exposes the Lover. Moreover, a new voice is introduced into the 
narrative: that of the Beloved. The words of the Beloved are compared to pure pearls, 
suggesting some kind of poetic quality. Above all, the feeling is one of empathy: we 
witness the beloved rushing to the aid of Lover, taking him by the hand, and seeking to 
comfort him with both physical and emotional intimacy. 

As in previous verses, the imitational cascade can be observed in the selection of 
endwords; this cascade can often be traced back to Minis and Agahi. Whereas Nava’i 
started with berdi (“he gave), Mi’nis and Agahi begin with kirdi (“he entered”), to reflect 
the arrival of the Beloved at the Lover’s home. Minis (III.i): “When he entered through 
the door with a face like the sun (eshdkdin mihr-dek ytiz birla Cun kulb-dm ara kirdi).” \t 
is worth noting that, as a homograph, mihr may be read as either “love, compassion,” or 
“sun.” The beloved’s face illuminates both hearth and heart. Agahi’s (III.i) entrée 
shadows that of Minis: “He entered he my humble abode with many different lusty 
glances (neca tiirliik dalal gunj ila kulb-dm ara kirdi)!” Many of the poets take their cue, 
as is their wont, from Minis and Agahi, and have their Beloved enter (Kirdi) in a variety 
of ways and circumstances. While Kami (IV.iii) borrows precisely the formula kulb-dm 
ara kirdi, Khadim’s Beloved (IV.1) arrives among the Lover’s banquet (bazm-im ara 
kirdi), flirting and prancing like a peacock (ada va jilva Ggdz dyldpdn). Divani’s Beloved 
(III.1) enters the hovel with steadfastness (Aulb-dm ara tahammul ila kirdi). What this 


repeated motif or similar tropes reveal is the imitational cascade triggered by Mt’nis and 
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Agahi: not only doe kirdi for the metrical pattern, but it also determines the content of the 
line. Just as jazz musicians will extemporize on the basis of a common rhythm, beat, and 
melodies, so too the authors of takhmis take established metical patterns and reconfigure 
them for their own uses. 

Two poets use an archaic form (the Categorical Future, “an action or a state as 
conceived to take place or exist, without fail, in the future,”)*° to express the Beloved’s 
forthrightness. Andalib (III.i): “The delicate, rosey-faced beauty sent news: I wi// come 
tonight (kecd bargum depdn ol gulritkh khabar berdi).” Likewise, Khaki (IV .1): “Every 
so often he said: I wil/ make you happy in union with me (seni vasl-im bild shad adylagtim 
dep gah gah dedi).” 

The Beloved sweeps in; while he does so he collects, organizes, or gathers pearls 
(durr) and jewels (gavhar). This precedes the moment in which he sits and offers pearls 
of wisdom to the Lover. In some of the mukhammases, the metaphor of the pearl is 
extended across the responses to the fourth and fifth verses. As usual, Minis and Agahi 
established the pattern with the expression “he gathered, amassed, collected, strung 
(terdi) &c.” The poetic meaning of terdi is to collect or arrange words in a string, i.e., to 
compose verse, as in the common metaphor of pearls strung together. Therefore, the 
Beloved is consoling the Lover with poetry. Mu’ nis (III.11): “He repeatedly gathered rare 
pearls in his learned hem (adab daman-iga takrdr ‘izzat durr-larin terdi).” Extending the 
idea of pearls and jewels, both Agahi and Khadim compare the mouth of the Beloved 
with jewel-box. Agahi (IILii): “He arranged elegant and eloquent gems in the jewel-case 
of his smile (tabassum darj-iga lutf'u ada gavhar-ldrin terdi).” Khadim (IV.1i): “He also 


gathered witty expressions like pearls in his elegant jewel-box (/atafat haqqa-siga dagi 


*6 Eckmann, Chaghatay Manual, 173. 
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durr-dek nukta-ldr terdi).” The jewel-case or jewel-box is the mouth, the repository of 
fine words. Divani (III.ii)’s variation owes something to Khadim in his mention of witty 
expressions (nukta-ldr): “He collected jewels of witty expression on the thread of (his) 
eloquence (fasahat rishta-siga nukta-ldr gavhar-larin terdi).” While this speaks to the 
traditiobnal metaphor of pearls ona string, one is also reminded of the rishta- ’i dandan, 
“the row of teeth,” i.e, the mouth. Foir the most part, these mukhammas illustrate the 
power of the imitational cascade, but in a couple of instances poets introduce new and 
individual currents into the stream. 

One of the defining characteristics of Mirt’s mukhammas is that in certain verses 
(the first, the fourth, the sixth, and the seventh) he retains the end-word from the first 
hemistich of each of Nava’l’s bayts: in effect, he creates a radif out Nava'l’s rhyme in an 
act of formal showmanship. In the fourth verse (IV.i-iii), this is berdi. His variations are 
anchored by the action of giving or presenting: “How fortunate that a friend reserved a 
place for me in his favors! / Why did blessed fortune reserve a place on the gallery of 
reunion? / He reserved a place in his garden for the entreaties of a lost nightingale (Ne 
tali° dur mena kim yar ihsan-ida yer berdi / Nectik bakht-i humaytin vas! ayvan-ida yer 
berdi | Addskén bulbuli zar-iga bistan-ida yer berdi).‘ Andaltb deploys the same strategy 
(in the first, third, sixth, seventh, and ninth verses). He draws a striking metaphor (III.ii): 
‘““Whern my spring turned to autumn, he gave fruit from the expectation of reunion 
(khazan kérgan bahar-im vasl umid-din samar berdi).” Spring usually represents fresh or 
new love, and autumn the dying embers of romance. Yet autumn is also the season of 
harvest. While the Lover believes that his love is dying, the Beloved brings hope of a 


strong harvest. 


Zaz 


Ki ey zar u balakash ‘ashiq-im mensiz nectik diir sen 
Men aldum ken va lal ayta-almayin mayl javab dyladp 
He said: “How are you, without me, my weepy, miserable lover?” 


I was struck dumb and unable to speak. He responded: “fine.” 


We now learn about the “pure pearls” that the Beloved pours into the ear of the 
Lover. At this point we see a greater diversity of responses in the mukhammases. A 
couple of the poets are tied together by an imitational cascade, but the rest either imagine 
either what form those words took, or paint the context in greater detail. If we conceive of 
the mukhammas as a wall, then the responses are the mortar that bind the bricks of the 
parent ghazal together, but all done in a way so as to render the transition seamless. In 
effect, we are presented with a smooth surface. Hence the expansion of certain motifs 
(jewels, gems, pearls, treasure-boxes &c.) or the foregrounding of the background. 

Both Mi’nis and Agahi take wing on the analogy of precious stones raised in the 
preceding verse. Minis (IV.i—111): “What pearls! My sorrowful soul became a treasury 
for them. / The eye of my silent heart was brightened by every one of them. / As he 
scattered such jewels, he said, filled with artfulness (ne durr-lar kim alarga jan-i 
mahzun-im edi makhzan / bolup har birisidin bi-nava koyltim kézi ravshan / dedi mundaq 
guhar afshan-lig asnd-sida ol purr-fann): ...” Like Minis, Agahi (IV.iii) revives the 
figure of the Beloved “filled with artfulness (purr-fann),” and the mark of the Beloved is 
the concern he expresses for the Lover: “Once he had scattered the pearls like so, he 
asked, filled with artfulness, about my condition (bu yanlig sacip hal-imni sordi bu ila ol 


purr-fann).” Mirt’s Beloved is stern and stentorian; he admonishes the Lover: “He said: 
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“You are being weak for suffering during my absence: / the ashes of heartbreak from the 
fire of my departure appear not in your chest. / Prove to me that you are either dead or 
alive (dedi hajr-imni tartip natavan bolgulug dursen / firaq-im otidin bagrinda na-payda 
koytikdtirsen / mend azhar qilgil kim tirig yakhid tiltikdtirsen).” The Beloved’s pearls of 
can, as in this instance, be as brusque as they can be gentle. But this encourages the 
reader to consider, from a comparative perspective, the forlorn condition of the Lover. 
The themes of separation and reunion underpin the narrative of the ghazal and its 
attendant mukhammases. To that effect, the responding poets allude to the famous figures 
of fraught love, principally Layli and Majnun. Divani (IV.i-i11) likens his Lover to the 
lovelorn Majnun, wandering crazed and alone in the desert: “Like Majniin domiciled, 
night and day, in the desert of despair, / my affirs, my being, had become tears and 
laments. / My ruination clear to all, the heart’s Beloved, filled with artfulness, said to me: 
... (bala dasht-ida ildn riz u shab Majnin kebi maskan /ishim u ahval-ima erdi bolgan 
ndla va shivan / tab-im fash etip dedi mand ol dilbar purr-fann ... ).” The complete 
submersion of work and person in crying and lamentation epitomizes the Lover’s 
transformation into a Majnun-like figure. Consequently, his ruined state is apparent to 
outside observers. But while the Lover has adopted the key mannerism of the legendary, 
love-lorn Majnun, his immediate surroundings are very different. In the classic tale, it is 
Majnun who goes wandering in the desert, while Layli remains at home. But in this 
telling, the Lover remains at home, where the Beloved (who is utterly sane) visits him. 
Unlike Majnun, whose journey into emotional disintegration is mirrored in his 
peregrinations through the desert, our Lover undertakes his fraught journey without even 


leaving the confines of his own house. 
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The journey to the house, i.e., how the Beloved came to the aide of the Lover, is 
neatly summarized by Habib (V.i-i111): “He planted an amazing lily in the garden of 
loyalty, / he opened a window from the road of love onto the kingdom of the heart, / he 
stepped into my ramshackle hovel, made himself at home, and spoke (gulistan-i vafa 
bag-ida btitkdp bir ‘ajab savsan / acip rah- i mahabbat-din k6niilnin mulk-iga ravzan / 
buzugq kulb-dm ara qoydi qadam dedi qilip maskan).” At this halfway point in the series, 
Habib provides us with a tidy précis. In the first line he resurrects the idea of loyalty 
(vafa) as a driving motive behind the Beloved’s actions. He takes us on a journey with 
the Beloved, from the along the road of love to the kingdom of the heart. Finally, he 
reminds us of the destination: the Lover’s devastated hovel. It works as an intermission 
between the separation and the reunion. From here on both the ghazal and the 
mukhammases treat the interactions of Lover and Beloved. 

For Kami (V), this is the magta‘ verse. He inserts his takhallus into the second 
line of his additions and these lines give voice to the Beloved’s dismay at the Lover’s 
condition. In particular, the Beloved describes Kami (here in the role of the Lover) like 
so: “Because of fate, you are a puppy of the neighborhood dogs (bi-har taqdir bu kuy 
itldri-din bir ktictik-diirsen).” (V iii) Kami is unique among the mukhammas authors for 
making this comparison, which is a common one in the broader field of Islamicate 
poetics, but it shadows a hemistich in Min’is’s tatabbu‘ on the same ghazal: “count me 
one of the dogs of Loyalty Lane (vafa kityi-da itléri-din meni ham bir hisdb dylab).”*’ 
The brevity of Kam1’s response prompts the question: why? He may simply have decided 
that he was not up to the task, and signed-off from the task at hand. His feelings of 


hopelessness mirror the degraded condition of the poem’s Lover. 


a Munis, Tanlangan asarlar, 95. 
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‘Ajiz (V iHii), Da‘ (V.i-iii), and Khaki (V.i-iii) all assume the interrogative 
mood used by Nava’I, indicated by the particle nectik (“for what reason, why?’’). 
Additionally, they all borrow the Privative suffix —siz/—siz (akin to the Persian prefix bi—) 
to express loss or absence of key qualities.** ‘Ajiz (V.i) opens: “Why are you a lifeless 
body in the desert of separation (bu hijran dashti icra jism ild jan-siz nectik-diirsen)?” 
Da‘l uses Nava'l’s men-siz (“without me’’) to levy a series of admonitory, rhetorical 
questions at the Lover (V.i-iii): “I had you a year ago in my love. How are you without 
me? / How were you without me, before I took you in the wine of reunion? / I deserve my 
reins for evermore. Why are you without me? (ki ey ‘ishq-imda yildin sabiq-im mensiz 
neciikdiirsen / visal-im bada-siga sabiq-im mensiz nectikdtirsen / hamisha azmat-imga 
la’iq-im mensiz nectikdtirsen). Da'T has created a spectacular radif which fully occupies 
the second-half of each line. The lines pivot on visual and linguistic symmetry: they are 
divided by the convergence of adjective and personal marker (sabdq-im, la ‘iq-im) before 
the question that is repeated throughout (“why are you without me?’’). 

Khaki (V.i) invokes a pair of legendary lovers when he gives voice to the 
Beloved’s exasperated questioning: “My Vamigq, I am branded ‘Azra ... (‘Azra nishan-im 
Vamiq-im ... ).” The story of Vamiq and ‘Azra pre-dated Islam, and was first 
incorporated into the Persianate literary tradition by the Ghaznavid poet ‘Unsuri (d. 
1039). Thereafter, Vamiq and ‘Azra become a common point of comparison for lovers, 


much like Laylt and Majnin. In this instance, our Beloved fulfills the expected role of 


88 Eckmann, Chaghatay Manual, 59. 
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‘Azra, and our Lover is cast as Vamiq, and as in other instances, such as a ghazal by 

Khusraw Dihlavi, the Beloved reproaches the Lover (“why are you without me?”)*” 
In Nava'1’s sixth verse the Beloved administers to the Lover: having received 

nothing but silence from the Lover in the preceding verse, the Beloved offers liquid 


medicine and consoles with his words: 


Cigardi shisha-’i may dagi bir saghir tola qoydi 
Icip tutti menga yiiz nau’ ndzisa ‘itab dylap 
He pulled out a bottle of wine and filled a cup: 
He drank it, handed it to me, and rebuked me with a hundred different, 


soothing caresses. 


On a thematic note, and as we shall see case by case, the respondents run with the 
idea of care and consolation. The repetition of themes is mirrored in the repetition of 
formalistic aspects. In one instance, a slight alteration to the end-word of the first 
hemistich triggers an imitational cascade. This alteration is provided by Minis, and it is 
amplified in the end-words that he chooses for his expansion verses. Whereas Naval 
wrote tola goydi, Mt nis wrote tola qgildi. Thenceforth, his end-words rhyme with gildi: 
bildi, acildi, and keldi. Five other poets follow his lead: Agahi (bildi, keldi, asildi), 
Khadim (bildi, aldi, keldi), Divant (keldi, ildi, bildi), Habib (bildi, gildi, saldi), and Haqiri 
(tildi, keldi, bildi). As in every other instance, this variation in the formal structure opens 


up a rich, new vein of expression for the treatment of the Lover by the Beloved, since it 


* Paul E. Losensky and Sunil Sharma, trans., Jn the Bazaar of Love: The Selected Poetry of Amir 
Khusrau (New York: Penguin Books, 2011), 124. 
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compels the poets to match both rhyme and meaning. This is how Mt’ nis (V.i—i11) 
prefaces the Beloved’s ministrations: “When he realized I was dumb like a grieving 
nightingale, / He smiled like a rosebud blossoming into a rose. / Hand on heart, he 
approached me directly (meniy bulbul muhzin kebi lal alganim bildi / tabassum zahir 
dyldp ghuncha yaylig gul-gul acildi / qol-in qoyniga saldi va qaSimga ravbarav keldi).” 
The Beloved comprehends (bildi) the Lover’s condition. He is transformed by this 
realization, specifically he is as a rose that opens (acildi) out into a rose. On this cue, he 
approaches (keldi) the Lover. 

The other poets who follow Miin’is’s schemata for this verse adopt borrow not 
only the end-words but also whole tropes. The Lover reports the Beloved’s realization or 
understanding (bildi) of his various conditions. For Agahi, it is “my yearning (shavgim)” 
(V.i). Three of the poets use similar formulations comparing the Lover’s state during the 
separation to a kind of drunkenness or intoxication: “I was trapped by intoxication during 
the separation (firdgi-da ... gayd-i makhmur ergdnim)” (Khadim, V1.1); “I was crop-sick 
during the long-period of separation (necd muddat firagqi i¢rad khumar ergdnim)” (Divani, 
V.iii); and “I was drunk with desire during our separation (firdqgi-da meni makhmur-i 
atshan ergdnim)” (Haqiri, V.11i). For Habib, the Lover is “powerless in the chains of 
separation (hajr zanjiri-da bi-ha alganim)” (V1.1). It is not just the Beloved who becomes 
informed of the Lover’s condition, but the reader also. The poets responding to Nava 'T 
are filling out the picture for the reader by lending emotional depth to the Lover’s state of 
mind. 

Once the Beloved has apprised himself of the Lover’s condition, he acts in a 


number of ways. In addition to Mi'nis, three poets report that the Beloved “came 
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towards” or “approached” (keldi) the Lover. Agahi (V.ii): “He leapt up from his seat and 
came right close up to me (yeri-din sachraban turdi va qashimga yavug keldi).” Khadtm 
(VL.iii): “Advancing gently and calm (V.1): “Offering me peace and blessings, My 
sweetheart entered my dank abode (gilip lutfu karam ol nazanin kulbam ara keldi).” This 
motion towards the Lover occurs at different points in each of the three poets’ verses, but 
the effect is the same. An additional similarity can be espied in the use of ndz and its 
lexical derivative nazanin by Khadim and Divani, respectively. Haqiri’s use of keldi is a 
little different: “Praise the Lord! Misfortune exited and a season of rest entered (bi- 
hamdallah nuhisat ketdi rahat mawsimi keldi).” (5.11) 

There are also the end-words in this imitational cascade that are unique to 
individual poets. These end-words are the center-points for the most distinctive images of 
the Beloved’s ministrations within this casacade, for they are by their nature unlike the 
others. Mt’nis remarked that the Beloved smiled like a rose that blossomed (acildi) into a 
rose. The other poets depict more literal scenes. Agahi’s Beloved clung (asi/di’) onto the 
Lover’s neck and shoulders (5.ii1). Khadim’s Beloved wept tears (hamiul aldi) over the 
Lover’s ruined condition. (6.11) Divant’s Beloved took into consideration (k6zi-gd ildi) 
his Lover’s painful cries of “ah!” in the pain of love. (5.11) Habib’s Beloved hennaed the 
hand (hind-lig elig-ni dyldb) and lavished care on the bosom (navazish qoyin-ga). (5.111) 

The clutch of poets who took their lead from Minis, or possibly Agahi, display 
both similarity and difference in their responses: similarity because they follow Mt’ nis’s 
variation on the end-word, and difference because in each instance they contribute at least 
one new end-word to the cascade. The rest of the poets—‘Andalib, Sarvar, “Ajiz, Da’, 


Khaki, Miri—all adhere to Nava’1’s end-word scheme. Therefore, there is a contrast 
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between poets who anchor themselves in Nava'T’s pattern and those who establish or 


follow a new one. 


Ki ey Majniin pari kordtin magar kim tark-i hush ettin 
Takallum qil bu saghir-ni acip raf’ hijab dylap 
O Majnun, you encountered a peri, but who made you lose your senses? 


Speak. Drink. Unveil. 


In this verse (the seventh) Nava’ gives voice to the Beloved’s ministrations. He invokes 
the patron saint of miserable Lovers (Majnun), the cause of whose misery is Layla, but 
the question is who caused our Lover to take leave of his senses? Not all of our poets 
consider this verse: Mii’nis, Agahi, Divani, Kami, and Hagiri do not respond to it. All the 
rest, with the exception of Miri, root their responses in the end-rhyme scheme —iish etdin. 
The most common combination, and the one that ties this verse to verse five, where the 
Lover was struck dumb, is that of Ahamiish etdin, “you stayed silent.” Six of the poets use 
it: Khadim (VIL iii), ‘Andalib (VIIL.ii), Sarvar (VI.ii), ‘Ajiz (VILiii), Da‘T (VILii), and 
Khaki (VUHI.111). They continue the Beloved’s interrogatory, sometimes accusatory tone. 
“What happened (ne yaylig hal vagqi ‘ boldi)?”, asks Khadim. “You silenced the world 
(‘alam khamiish etdin),” notes ‘Andalib. ‘Ajiz is even more forthright in his accusation: 
“vou were silent as death for so long (tiltik-ga uzun khamush etdin).” The emphasis on the 
silence of the Lover highlights the one-way nature of the exchange. Just as the Beloved 
fills the hovel with sunshine and the cup with wine, he fills the silence with words. By the 


same effect, the poets fill the spaces in between the verses. 
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In the previous verse we saw what kind of a state the Lover was in during the 
Beloved’s absence. Some of the poets played with the related meanings of Ahumar and 
makhmaur (both meaning drunk), and in this verse the drinking is most frequently 
expressed (in line with the end-word/rhyme scheme) nash etdin, “you drank ...”. This 
formulation is used by Habib (VILiii), “Andalib (VIII.1), Sarvar (VII.1), Da‘T (VIL.1), and 
Khaki (VHI.11). Habib (VII.i-111) sums up the contrast between the mournful solo 
drinking of the Lover and the restorative co-drinking of the reunion: “He said: “You 
endured many years, crying laments in my absence. / You concealed your madness over 
the intensity of my parting. / Today, fortune reigns: you drink with a friend (dedi yilldr 
cekip hajr—imda afgan kharish etdin / firaq-im shaddat-iga tilba-likni ‘ayb push etdin / 
bu ktin bakht aldi yavuryar birld bada nish etdin).” The second and third lines 
foreshadow the Beloved’s instructions in Nava’l’s verse. Habib’s Beloved orders his 
Lover to unveil because he has been concealing his sorrow and madness for so many 
years and orders his Lover to drink because he is fortunate to be drinking with a friend. 
Although the radifis etdin, the rhymes (qgGfiva) are crying (khartish), concealed (push), 
and drink (nish). 

Habib’s verse, like those by ‘Andalib and ‘Ajiz, emphasize the vocal element of 
the Lover’s grief. ‘Andalib (VIILiii): “You sang, you lamented, you raged and roared 
(nava tartip qilip farydad-lar jiish khariish etdin).” In ‘Ajiz’s verse (VII.i-iii), there is a 
transition (a narrative transformation, if you like) from crying to silence. In the first Ike 
compares the cring of the Lover (khartish etdin) to a nightingale (bu/bu/); then, in the 
third line, he remarks the Lover was silent as death (vliikgda uzun khamiish etdin). In this 


verse ‘Ajiz leads us through the emotional stages: happiness, sadness, mournful silence. 
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In each instance strong emotions are expressed as an auditory experience. ‘Ajiz’s 
additions to Nava'l’s verse are bookended by a contrast between the noise of crying 
(kharush) and the silence (khamish) of death. 

Finally, in regards this verse, it is worth examining how the inversion of the verse 
order, as in the case of Miri that we are about to examine, can affect the overall sense of 
the responder’s additions. Miri switches around the seventh and eighth verses. For now, it 
is simply worth noting that at the denouement of Nava'l’s eighth verse (which we will 
examine in greater depth next), the Lover has passed out at the feet of the Beloved. 
Therefore, Miri (VIII.i) begins his expansion of the seventh (now eighth) verse in his 
version from a very different place: “I fell down so that the earth and sky appeared side 
by side (vigildim kim yer birld kék yanida bolmis ten).” Miri deploys a scheme for his 
end-words and end-rhymes entirely different from that used by the other poets: he 
eschews etdiy completely. Furthermore, he has the Lover tumbling into the valley of 


Insanity, which is to say the furlough of mad love. Unlike the others, the Beloved asserts 


his authority, demanding that the Lover recognize his debt to him. 


Icip faryad etip tistiim ayag-iga barip 6zdin 
Meni yoq bada kim lutfi aniyn mast karab aylap 
I drank, cried aloud, and passed out at his feet. 


His words, not the wine, made me a hot drunken mess. 


The relationship between this (the eighth) and the preceding (seventh) verse is 


logical: the Beloved gave the Lover the cup and ordered him to speak and unveil. And so 
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the Lover did. But as Nava’l writes, the Beloved’s words also contributed to the Lover’s 
emotional breakdown. Therefore, the responding poets endeavor to attribute a cause to 
the radical change of states, hence the pivotal role of the suffix —din/—din, which implies 
“from, because of, out of, on account of, after” and so on. Mu’nis uses a trifecta of end- 
words that are picked up on by most of the poets: k6z, “eye, gaze” (Mi’nis, Agahi, 
Khadim, Divani, Habib, ‘Andalib, 'Ajiz, Da‘i, Haqiti, Khaki, Miri), séz, “word, speech, 
conversation” (Minis, Agahi, Divani, Habib, Sarvar, Da‘t, Hagiri, Khaki, Miri), and yiiz, 
“face” (Mi’nis, Agahi, Khadim, Divani, Habib, ‘Andalib, Sarvar, 'Ajiz, Da‘t, Khaki, 
Miri). Consequently, Mii’nis (VI.i-iii) and Agahi (VLi-ii) establish the parameters for 
the use of these formulations by later adopters. Minis: “He said: “Ach! You were crazy, 
shedding tears from your eyes until struck dumb. / Drink the wine, explain your situation, 
remove the hijab from your face. / Calmed by his words, I took him by the hand (dedi key 
tilba key lal alup yas tokdsen kézdin /icip bu may-ni hal-in hijab-in raf etip ytizdin / men 
ani eligdin alip bolup khiishhal bu sézdin).” Agahi’s version mirrors that of Mi’nis both 
in terms of endwords and themes contained within each line, so much so that it seems 
like a response to a response: “He said: ‘Now there, my wretched friend. Do not shed 
tears from your eyes. / Drink from the cup, remove the dust of grief from your face.’ / 
After these words, I took the cup from his hand and found my desire (dedi ey khaksar-im 
emdi iskin tokmdgil kézdin / qilip nish uSbu sagir-ni arit ghamgird-ni ytizdin / men 
eligdin alip saghir tapip gam-imni bu sdzdin).” Six of the poets retain the image of tears 
from the eyes of the Lover (Khadim VIII.i, Divant VI.i, “Andalib VILii. Da‘T VIIL.i, 


Haqiri VI.iii, Khaki VIT.111), but Miri (VII.111) opts for more amorous imagery: “He said: 
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‘Drink this,’ and threw out a hundred flirtatious glances with his gaze (dedi ickil muni yiiz 
ghamza bunydd dylabdn kéz-din).” 

Several poets in addition to Mu'nis pay heed to the Beloved’s instruction to the 
Lover to remove the veil from the face (Divani VI.ii1, Habib VIII.ii1, Da‘T VIII.11, Khakt 
VILi, Miri VII.11). The act of removal is performed either by the Lover or Beloved. There 
are a couple on interesting variations on this motif. “Andalib (VII.i) remarks: “The 
jaundiced look of my face made clear my condition during the separation (firdgq icra qilip 
ma lum hal miz sarig sdzdin).” ‘Andalib has retained the axial construction yiizdin, but 
rather than repeat the motif of revealing the face by pulling back the veil, he describes 
what can only be see after the veil has been removed. Also, as with other poets, he has 
swapped around the seventh and eighth verses. 

Including Mi’nis and Agahi, seven in all describe the impact of the Beloved’s 
tender, wise words (Mi'nis VI.i11, Agahi VI.iii, Divant VI.1i, Habib VII.1, Sarvar VIIL.1i, 
Dat VIUL.ii, Khaki VIL, Mit VI.i). According to Habib, “like a bird, my heart flew 
skyward (ucup koyliim gosh andagq hava sari-ga).” The words of the Beloved are 
compared with the scattering (sacip) of jewels (javahir-lar, Da‘t VIII.111), pearls (durr, 
Khaki VIL.ii), and sweet confections (shakar-ldr, Miri VII.1). 

In addition to the words of comfort, the Beloved offers wine (Minis VI.1i, Agaht 
VI.ii, Khadim VIL ii-iii, “Andalib VILiii, Hagirt VI.ii, Khaki VILii, Mirt VII.111). 
Khadim’s Beloved also tells the Lover: “I will give you a kiss from the sun (bergiim busa 
ham riz-din).” The use of riiz-din is unique to Khadim, reflecting its multiple meanings: 
prosaically, it can mean “face,” but lyrically (in this case) “sun.” It reminds the reader of 


the Beloved’s “face like the sun” in the third stanza. 
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Ani kim elitkdy vasl uyqusi ‘ishrat tiini mundaq 
Nava ‘i-dek netar ta subh-i mahshar tark-i kharab dylap 
The sleep of reunion, the night of revelry, will blur the senses in such a way that, 


Whatever happens, like Nava’, he will forego sleep until the morning of 


Judgment Day. 


Traditionally, the maqta‘ or makhlas is the verse (the ninth in this instance) where 
the poet inserts his takhallus (in effect “signing off’) and draws the ghazal to a 
conclusion or resolution. I say “conclusion” in this instance because I have argued that 
this ghazal represents a narrative driven by causal events. The events are sequenced and 
related to each other in the way that brings to mind E. M. Forster’s distinction between a 
story (a narrative of events) and a plot (“‘a narrative of events, with the emphasis on 


”) °° This verse can also be described as a “resolution” because it resolves the 


causality 
problem that prompted the events of the ghazal, namely the misery of the Lover. But the 
maqta also offers a peek into the future by suggesting what might happen next, so it is 
both conclusion and introduction. 

Moreover, and perhaps more crucially, it represents the intersection of two 
conclusions to the same story: the parent verse by Nava’l, and the child verse by the 
responding poet. This verse reveals the true nature of the mukhammas as a product of two 
hands, and so we can immediately compare and contrast how the two poets conclude and 
resolve their intertwined narratives. Furthermore, as has been the case thoughout this 


exercise, we can compare the concluding strategies of the responding poets. The most 


striking point of comparison and contrast is between the vast range of end-words used, 


°F. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (London: Harcourt, Brace, 1927), 130. 
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some fifteen in all. Unlike preceding verses, Mi’nis and Agahi have not established a 
strong imitational cascade. Mt’ nis (Vii.i-111): “Mti’nis succeeded in sitting together with 
a Lover. / He experienced kindnesses, he wished every glance was better (than the last). / 
He drank the chalice and fell at the Beloved’s feet as though he were dirt (bolup Mi ‘nis 
muyassar yar ild bir yerda olturmag / navazish-lar kortip gam-in tapip har lahz afziin- 
raq / icip saghir ayagiga tiixtip ol nau‘ kim tufraq).” Agahi’s opening gambit echoes 
Minis: “How wonderful it is, Agahi, to be with a Lover on a night of pleasure (ne khiish 
tur Agahi ‘ishrat tiinidd yar ilé bolmagq).’ In the successive lines he borrows Mi nis’s 
use of afztin-raq and tufraq. 

The imitational cascade is less dense than in previous verses. Only two others 
(Khadim IX.1, Haqirl VII.1) open with the image of Lover and Beloved together and only 
two repeat motif of dirt (tufraq) at the Beloved’s feet (Khadim [X.i11, Dtvani VII.iii). 
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Three authors evoke Nava’i and Agahi’s “night of pleasure”: ‘Andalib, Sarvar, and Da‘T. 
‘Andalib takes particular delight in imagining this night (¢din) as one of longing (raghbat), 
communion (vas/at), and companionship (suhbat). Driving his response is the repetition 
of mundag (“like this’’), which is also the keyword for several others (Sarvar IX.i-i1i, 
‘Ajiz [X.inii, Da ‘i IX.i-iii, Khaki [X.i-iii), Miri and Habib both adopt the motif of the 
“valley of love.” Miri (IX.i): “Purify your inner thoughts in the valley of love, Miri 
(muhabbat vadi-sida dyldgil Miri zamir-iy aq). Habib (IX.1): “The person who gussies 
up upon entering the valley of love ... (Aisi kim ‘ishq vadi-siga kirmdkkd yasap bayraq).” 
These two, final verses, aside from their obvious points of comparison (the valley 


of love, austerity), prompt a Sufi interpretation, on the basis of the reference to austerity 


(riyazat). This austerity is one of the hallmarks of the Sufi life, by which the Sufi adept 
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subjects himself to hardships with the aim of detaching himself from the external, 
material world and journey inward to union with God. Although both Nava'T’s ghazal 
and the mukhammases written in response to it are replete with symbols and metaphors 
(the rose, the hovel, the cup) that can be viewed through the prism of Sufism, in addition 
to their surface appeal as markers of carnal love, the Sufi aspect is only blatant in these 
two responses. The reference to austerities of hardship remind the reader of the core 


binary at the heart of carnal and spiritual love: the pleasure and the pain of living for 


another. 


Conclusion 
The mukhammas is an example of the excorporated text when it is used as the starting 
point for critical analysis. In this case, the ghazal is the excorporated text and the verses 
by the responding poets constitute critical analysis. The mukhammas is also an example 
of the imitational cascade in action, with Mi’nis and Agahi acting as fashion leaders by 
setting an example for other poets in terms of form and content. Therefore, the chain of 
mukhammas {| have examined in this chapter reveal how literary history is the product of 
intervention by key individuals who identify and valorize authors and their works. The 
imitational cascade grows stronger as the number of responses increases, and so the 
significance attached to this particular ghazal increases. Pace Mary Douglas, a work 
survives because it is seen to be of value. 

The principal relationship between ghazal and takhmis is not simply inter- 
generational, but intra-generational. Furthermore, the trends observed in the examples 
outlined above emanate not from the parent ghazal, but from the mukhammases 


themselves. A new series has been established, which starts with the ghazal, but then 
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subordinates it to the demands of the mukhammas genre. The auratic original is no longer 
the parent ghazal but the early mukhammases in the string, notably those of Mu nis and 
Agahi. The mukhammas is one of many textual practices in pre- and early-modern 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkic literature that constructs new texts by borrowing heavily 
from older texts. But whereas the modern inclination is to dismiss this as derivative and 
unoriginal, the effect is like a collage: the authors reconfigure and expand upon the texts 
to reflect their own conceptions. The mukhammas represents a view of literary history 
where the past is suborned to the present, and the new iteration becomes the starting point 
for fresh repetitions. These repetitions were part of the reification of Turkic literary 
history in Khiva and Khogand throughout the nineteenth century. 

People were exposed to poetry from an early age, and rulers and ministers who 
wished to achieve cultural prestige patronized poets and men of learning, and in order to 
preserve their cultural heritage they commissioned copies of works of religious and 
literary significance. The works of Nava’l epitomise this attitude, for not only was he a 
celebrated literary forefather but his own elevated status at the Timurid court was one that 
his putative heirs sought to imitate. The perpetuation of Nava'l’s writings fed into the 
literary milieu of the day, as poets sought to fashion responses to him as a way of 
indicating their own skill in the poetic arts and as a way of highlighting the historic 
origins of their craft. This is an important point because in doing so they were reaffirming 
their Turkic cultural identity and helping to construct a canon of literature, in which 
Nava’l occupied the principal seat. 

The interplay between politics, religion, and culture at the court of ‘Umar Khan 


mirrored the historic precedent set by the court of Sultan Husayn Bayqara in Herat. The 
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poets of Khogand and Khiva deliberately invited this comparison, which worked on 
several different levels. One level is the imitative, in which through a strongly held self- 
awareness of place and position at court and through the poetry of response, poets 
imitated the person and personality of historical predecessors. They were, in a 
Doestoevskyian sense, ‘possessed’ by the spirits of Nava’l, Jami, and others. Another we 
might describe as the emulative, in which the poets sought to co-opt their imitation for 
purposes of self-promotion and advancement. This leads us onto another (and, for the 
moment, last) manner of comparison, the aspirational. It is unarguable that every poet 
hopes to be remembered: at the court of ‘Umar Khan one was noted either for one’s 
status, whether as a cleric or officer, or as a poet. For those who were part of neither the 
clerical nor tribal aristocracy, poetry was the most obvious avenue for self-advancement. 
The most noticeable impact of these processes was the conditioning and reinforcement of 
the canon of classical Central Asian literature, which the poets of Khoqand and Khiva 
were themselves expanding through their endeavors, and the bequest of a healthy and 
vibrant poetic legacy to their successors. In short, the art of imitation was a constantly 
evolving and innovative practice that belies the notion that originality is the be all and 


end all of the creative process. 
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Chapter Five 


Glossing Nava'l: Navigating Fuzzy Boundaries in the Central Asian Sprachbund 


with dictionaries 


Preamble 

Around the middle of the sixteenth-century an anonymous writer compiled in Ottoman 
Turkish a dictionary of Chaghatay Turki. The work became known as abushqa (“old 
woman’’), the first word glossed. The author composed a verse preface, in which (to 
paraphrase) he finds himself in a garden. The ground exhales the smell of the Musk of 
Tartary. It is the garden of Mir ‘Ali Shir. He is able to wander around without feeling 
tired. He visits every corner. His heart is possessed by the desire to collect all of Nava’l’s 
words. He prostrates himself at the feet of the people: in this posture he delivers his work 
to his place of service, which appears to be the Ottoman court.’ 

A similar desire also captured the heart of Mahdi Khan Astarabadi, who compiled 
Sanglakh, the mid-eighteenth century Persian dictionary of Chaghatay.” He writes in his 
introduction, which comes with a separate work on Turki grammar called Mabani al- 
lughat, that since an early age he has been much taken with the poetry of “Alt Shir 


Nava'l. He is possessed by the desire to understand its meaning, and undertakes to 


' anon., “Tschagataisches (osttiirkisches) Wérterbuch” 960/1553, fols. 2b—3a, MS. Cod. turc. 221, 
Bayerische StaatsBibliothek; de Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-oriental, vi—ix; the verse 
introduction has been published, unpaginated, preceding the Arabic text in Vel’iaminov-Zernov, 
Dictionnaire djaghatai-turc. 

* This work has been published in several editions, e.g., Mirza Mehdi Mehmet Han, Seng-lah : 
lugat-i-Nevai : tipkibasim, ed. Besim Atalay (Istanbul: Burhaneddin Erenler Matbaas1, 1950); 
Mahdi Khan Astarabadi, Sanglax, a Persian guide to the Turkish language, ed. Gerard Clauson 
(London: Luzac, 1960); Mahdi Khan Astarabadi, Sanglakh: farhang-i Turki bih Farsi az saddah- 
‘i davazdahum Hijri, ed. Rawshan Khiyavi (Tehran: Nashr-i Markaz, 1374 Sh. / 1995-6). 
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compile a dictionary of all its difficult phrases. Moreover, he is not impressed by the 
efforts of earlier lexicographers, who, in his opinion, have either failed to understand 
correctly certain phrases or omitted them entirely.’ 

At the end of the eighteenth century a Khivan writer, Muhammad Riza “Khaksar 
(humble, base, abject),” compiled a dictionary called Muntakhab al-lughat, which he 
dedicates to the de facto ruler of Khiva, ‘Avaz Biy (r. 1204—-18/1790-1803).* The author 
he cites most is ‘Ali Shir Nava’i:° “we have quoted some bayts from the masnavis and 
ghazals of the agreeable Amir [Nava 1], works like Navddir al-shabab and Bada i‘ al- 
vasat.’”® 

Three reader—writers across the span of three centuries, each operating within 


different environment, but all facing the problem of how to read Nava’l. They all reach 


the same solution to this problem. They compile a dictionary. 


Introduction 

It can be difficult to understand what ‘Ali Shir Nava’'l means when writing either prose or 
poetry. He always means what he writes and he always writes what he means (pace 
“Afrit”), but it is difficult to discern that meaning due to the complexity of his diction— 
poetic and prosaic—which combines a Turkic grammar and lexicon with a plethora of 
Arabic and Persian loans. These loans include not only simple lexical units (words), but 


also grammatical units, e.g., the Persian izafa construction, which connects nouns with 


> Muhammad Mahdi Kan Astarabadi, The Mabdni 'l-lughat: being a grammar of the Turki 

‘ Officially, he was merely the chieftain (inaq) of the Uzbek Qonggrat tribe, but he held the reins 
of power over a Chinggisid puppet-khan. His reign is described in Minis and Agahi, Firdaws al- 
iqbal, trans. Bregel, 147-66. 

° Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:108—9. 

° Muhammad Rizd-yi Khaksar, “Muntakhab al-lughat” 1254/1839, fol. 3a. 
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other nouns for the Genitive, possessive construction, or connects nouns with adjectives. 
It is not uncommon to find both Turkic and Persian Genitive constructions in the same 
verse. It is this complexity that leads many to regard Nava'l’s oeuvre as the early apex of 
Chaghatay Turk?. In Mizan al-advzan Nava’ distinguishes between “Turk language (Tiirk 
tiliy” and “Chaghatay phrases (Cagatay lafzi).” By the latter he means the ornate 
phrasings that are used to decorate the former.’ 

Complexity lay not only in form, but in content, too. Nava’'I wrote across a wide 
range of genres whose roots lay outside Turkic literary traditions but whose tendrils had 
overgrown linguistic, cultural boundaries. Whether historical works about the pre-Islamic 
prophets or kings of Iran, epics about legendary Arabic lovers, or a globe-trotting 
Macedonian king, his writing was replete with references and allusions to individuals and 
events drawn from Arabic and Persian literature. It is therefore unsurprising that many 
writers compiled dictionaries (more on this term below) to assist them (and us) in their 
reading. The dictionaries, glossaries, and lexicons that were composed either for reading 
the works of Nava’l in particular, or more generally for explaining Chaghatay Turki, can 
be divided into two groups: those that translated Turki words into other languages, 
principally Persian, Ottoman Turkish, and Arabic; and those that translated Arabic or 
Persian words into Turkt. The former were compiled regularly throughout the fifteenth— 
eighteenth centuries, whereas the latter only start to emerge en masse in the nineteenth 
century. 

Over the course of time, the purpose of the dictionaries remained fairly consistent: 


to help readers understand Nava'l’s work by illuminating the processes of translation that 


infused his writing, 1.e., the lexical and thematic concerns that he borrowed into Turki 


7 Péri, “Notes,” 249-50; Nevayi, Mizdnu ’'l-evzan, 11. 
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from other languages, principally Arabic and Persian. (Furthermore, the works could 
have been intended for the instruction of Chaghatay.)* This underscores the multilingual 
milieu in which he was born, raised, and worked and which can also be found in 
subsequent centuries wherever there were multiple ethnolinguistic groups and cultural 
traditions co-mingling in a narrow space. This is particularly true of the city-states of 
Khiva, Bukhara, and later Khoqand under the Uzbek tribal dynasties in the seventeenth— 
nineteenth centuries. Hence the appropriateness of the term Sprachbund, used here to 
define a region where languages from different families acquire similar characteristics 
over a period of close contact. 

These characteristics are discernable both in language (/angue), “the systemized 
set of conventions necessary to communication,” and speech (parole), “the purely 
individual part of the language (phonation, supplication of the rules and contingent 


”” The dictionaries further open a window onto Nava’1’s literary 


combinations of signs). 
idiolect, which is to say “the language inasmuch as it is spoken by a single individual.”'” 
Or, in this case, as it is written by a single individual. This raises again a point made in 
the introduction: how is it that someone could be both the fountainhead of a literary- 
cultural tradition, but at the same time so inaccessible? The dictionaries were an attempt 
by readers to understand a major part of their cultural heritage: “lexicographic works 
represent dominant cosmographies, or the typical means by which people understand the 


soll 


organization of the universe about them.” To that effect, they represent instances of 


*T am indebted to Kaya Sahin for this observation. 

* Roland Barthes, Elements of Semiology, trans. Colin Smith and Annette Lavers (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1977), 13. 

' Thid., 21. 

'’ Walter Nils Hakala, “Diction and Dictionaries: Language, Literature, and Learning in 
Persianate South Asia” (Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2010), 14. 
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when acts of reading triggered acts of writing, using excorporated texts, in this case 
single words or phrases drawn from the work of ‘Alt Shir Nava’, to form the basis of 
new texts. 

This chapter first surveys the history of these works, beginning in the late 
fifteenth century and culminating in the late nineteenth century. What becomes 
abundantly clear is that over time, lexicographical works based on ‘Alt Shir Nava’'1 
started appearing in greater numbers from the early late eighteenth century, especially in 
Central Asia. Earlier examples appeared outside of Central Asia, but the later appearance 
of these kinds of works in the region is part of the literary renaissances in Khiva and 
Khogand in particular, and speaks to a strong interest in the work of Naval. Second, we 
will look at the kinds of works that made up this lexicographic corpus, ranging from 
dictionaries with elaborate definitions and illustrative glosses, to simple wordlists 
scrawled on the flyleaves of larger works. Finally, we will examine how these works 
were compiled and trace the sources of the glosses used to illustrate the definitions 
provided. These glosses are principally drawn from Nava’l’s Khamsa. 

Dictionary glosses lend themselves to the marriage of close-reading and thick 
description. Often short in nature, barely a couple of dozen words long (although some 
are quite lengthy, depending on the number of citations) they can be used as windows 
onto both the cultural context surrounding Nava'l’s original works and the cultural 
context surrounding the lexicographer’s dual act of reception and interpretation. Just as 
the compilers were compelled to put these works together based on their experience of 
the text, so too the reader experiences the dictionary as a tool for reading comprehension. 


But unlike many other book-formats or genres, dictionaries are not intended to be read 
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cover-to-cover. They are organized in a logical fashion, 1.e., alphabetically, but they are 
not intended to be consumed in a linear, diachronic fashion. They are tools for solving 
problems, principally the problem of incomprehension when faced with an unfamiliar 
langue or parole. Instead, like Webster’s or OED, they help a person understand an older, 
literary form of a language. Furthermore, they provide examples in the form of citations 
for writers seeking to compose Chaghatay poetry. 

The dictionaries reflect the Sprachbund of Central Asia: Chaghatay Turki was an 
elevated literary form that bore the traces of sustained, prolonged contact with languages 
like Arabic, Mongolian, and Persian. We can hypothesize that this contact continued not 
simply in the spoken vernacular, for example in cities like Bukhara and Samarqand, 
where Persian was still heard in the streets and bazaars, but also in written ways, in the 
religious sphere inhabited by Arabic, or the bureaucratic and literary realms inhabited, 
again, by Persian. Consequently, a dictionary compiled on the basis of the works of ‘Ali 


Shir Nava'T and other poets could also be useful outside the realm of high literature. 


The history of the genre: the Ottoman Empire, Iran, and India 

The process of glossing Nava'l’s writings began within his own lifetime. The Bada 7’ al- 
lughat by Tali‘ Imani, was the first of these kinds of works.'” It was acknowledged by 
two later lexicographers, Mahdi Khan Astarabadi and Fath ‘Ali Qajar Qazvini.’° In its 


structure, it presaged later works. There is a chapter (bab) for each letter of the alphabet, 


'? Published in a facsimile edition with critical apparatus; see Borovkov, ed., Badai al-lugat; on 
the work and its author, see Storey, vol. 3, pt. 1, 111; and Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 
6:223-4. 

e Astarabad1, The Mabani ’l-lughat, ed. Denison Ross, ii, 2; Fath ‘Alt b. Kulba Murshid b. Fath 
‘Alt Qajar Qazvini, “Kitab-i Lughat-i atrakiya” 1278/1862, fol. 148b, MS. O. 1177, St. 
Petersburg State University. 
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and each chapter is sub-divided according to initial vowel: maftitha, for letters marked 


66599 
1 


with the vowel “a” (fatha); maksura, for letters marked with the vowel “i” (Kasra); and 
madmuma, for letters marked with the vowel “u” (damma). At the end of the manuscript 
copy (dated 1117/1705—6) used for the published edition someone, possibly the copyist 
(unknown) or quondam owner of the work, appended a list of 180 words (fols. 86a—b) 
which are found in Bada i‘ al-lughat, but not in Sanglakh."* This indicates that this copy 
of the Bada 7‘ al-lughat found its way into the hands of someone who was also familiar 
with the Sanglakh and therefore active during the mid-eighteenth century onwards. 

In 959/1551—2, an anonymous author compiled an Ottoman Turkish dictionary for 
Chaghatay. This work is ostensibly called al-lughat al-Nava ‘ivya va al-istishhadat al- 
chaghata ivya, but it is better known as Abushqa (the first word glossed).'* The 
organization of the dictionary mirrored that of the Bada 7‘ al-lughat, with each bab sub- 
divided according to the initial vowel. Copies of this work circulated in Central Asia 
during the nineteenth-century. This brings us to the well-known Sanglakh, a Persian 
dictionary for Chaghatay compiled by Mahdi Khan Astarabadi in 1172—3/1758—60 on 
behalf of the Persian general Nadir Shah.'° As already noted, the introduction to the work 


also circulated separately as a Turki grammar called Mabdani al-lughat. An interesting 


early copy of this work is MS. Elliott 341 (1186/1772-3) at the Bodleian Library in 


‘a Borovkov, ed., Badai al-lugat, 37. 

'S For published editions see Vel'iaminov-Zernov, Dictionnaire djaghatai-turc, and Besim 
Atalay, ed., Abuska ligati: veya, Cagatay sézligti (Ankara: Ayyildiz Matbaas1, 1970). Parts of 
the work were incorporated into Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-oriental. 

'® Storey, 3, pt. 1:112-13. For scholarship on Sanglakh, in addition to works already mentioned, 
see Karl Heinrich Menges, Das Cayatajische in der persischen Darstellung von Mirza Mahdi Xan 
(Mainz: Akademie der Wissenschafteen und der Literatur in Kommission bei F. Steiner, 
Wiesbaden, 1957); and Mahdi Khan Astarabadi and Sanglakh : unikal'nyi pamiatnik 
starouzbekskoi leksikografii, ed. E. A. Umarov (Tashkent: Institut iazykoznaniia ANR 
Uzbekistan, 1992). 
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Oxford, which was made for Lutf ‘Alt b. Aqa Khan Azar Baygdili, author of the 
Atishkada-’i Azar.'" A later abridgement of the whole work by Muhammad Khuvayi, 
called Khuldsa-’i ‘Abbasi, was dedicated to the Qajar crown prince ‘Abbas.'* 

Also from the nineteenth century, and also emanating from the Qajar milieu, is a 
work by Fath ‘Alt b. Kulba Murshid b. Fath ‘Alt Qajar Qazvint called either Bahjat al- 
lughat or Lughat al-atrakiya, completed in 1278/1862 with the assistance of a vizier of 
Khurasan, Mirza Muhammad Astarabadi, and dedicated to Nasir al-Din Shah.'? Fath ‘Ali 
spent a few decades on his study of Chaghatay, and names several individuals with whom 


he worked. Among them were a certain Mirza Muhammad Erivani “Hujjat,””° 


Mirza 
‘Abd al-Vahhab Isfahani (also known as Mu‘tamad al-Dawla), who was his superior in 
Khurasan,”' and Yalantésh Khan.” Finally, after studying with the lexicographer Mirza 
Habibullah Qa’ ani, he started working on his own dictionary.”* The famous littérateur 
Riza Quilt Khan “Hidayat” began work on a Chaghatay dictionary in Persian, but never 


got past the first few pages.”* Mirza ‘Ali Bakht “Azfari,” a minor Mughal prince and 


writer of the late eighteenth—early nineteenth century, compiled a dictionary called the 


'’ For a description of this manuscript, see Sachau and Ethé, Persian MSS., cols. 1020-1 [no. 
1760]. 

'S e.g., MS. Supplément persan 452 (copied 1264/1847). For a description of this manuscript, see 
Edgar Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persans de la Bibliotheque nationale (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale, 1905—43), 2:220—4 [no. 1006]. 

Fora description of this author and his work, see A. A. Romaskevich, “Noviy chagataysko- 
persidskiy slovar’,” in Mir-Ali-Shir: Sbornik k pyatisotletiyu so dnya pojdeniya, ed. V. V Bartol’d 
(Leningrad, 1928), 83—99; Storey, vol. 3, pt. 1:114; H. F. Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 6:191— 
4. I examined this work on a microfilm at the Sinor Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 
Indiana University Bloomington. 

© Qazvini, “Kitab-i Lughat-i atrakiya,” fol. 276b (within the entry for gilmagil); on this 
individual, see the brief notice in Hofman, Turkish Literature, vol. 3:209. 

*! Qazvini, “Kitab-i Lughat-i atrakiya,” fol. 7a. 

*” Romaskevich, “Noviy chagataysko-persidskiy slovar’,” 86. 

* Tbid., 87. 

4 «XVI. Philologie,” Mélanges asiatiques tirés du Bulletin de l’Académie impériale des sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg 5 (1867): 528; Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-oriental, v; Romaskevich, “Noviy 
chagataysko-persidskiy slovar’,” 83. 
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Lughat-i turki-e chaghata’t (or Farhang-i Azfari).”> Finally, there survives in an early 


eighteenth-century manuscript an Arabic dictionary for Nava’i, called Thabat abhir.”® 


Types of lexicographic works in Central Asia 

From the end of the eighteenth-century dictionaries, glossaries, and lexicons for 
Chaghatay more generally and Nava’l more specifically proliferated in Central Asia. This 
coincided with a gradual political settlement, following the Nadirid irruptions in the 
middle of the century, that favored non-Chinggisid tribal dynasties in Khiva, Bukhara, 
and Khogand, and saw cultural renaissances in all three entities. These works were 
mostly composed in Turki and ranged from simple vocabulary lists to descriptive 
dictionaries that provided citations from his work to illustrate the meaning and use of 
words. 

The terms /ughat and /ughdat are used most often in the titles and descriptions of 
these works. One meaning of either of these terms is simply “words” and several of these 
works reflect that definition: they are lists or glossaries of terms found in the works of 
‘Ali Shir Nava’1, defined in a very basic manner with their equivalents in other 
languages. They are usually prefixed or suffixed to works by Nava’l. These glossaries 


lack structure and are often not even in alphabetical order: in some cases it appears that 


°° On this author, see M. Bagir, “Azfart Gtrgant,” E/r, 1989; for a description of of his works, see 
W. Pertsch, Verzeichniss der persischen handschriften, Die Handschriften-verzeichnisse der 
KGniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin 4 (Berlin: Asher, 1888), 480—2; and Storey, vol. 3, pt. 1:113. 
Two surviving MSS. of his dictionary are listed and described: one in Rehatsek, Catalogue 
Raisonné, 54; and one in Hermann Ethé, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the India 
Office Library, (London: India Office Library & Records, Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
1980), cols. 1315-16 [no. 2439]. The second MS. mentioned here is called Ma rif al-lughat and 
consists of the second part [gism] of the work only, i.e., Chaghatay>Persian. 

°° Batyrbek Hasanov, Alisher Navoiyning “Sab’at abhur” lughati (Tashkent: Fan, 1981). 
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the words are simply listed in the order in which the reader encountered them in the text. 
These glossaries represent a personal or private reading act in as much as they are not 
discrete works that stand apart from the work they are glossing, but reflect the particular 
difficulties that one reader faced when reading with a text, and so he has composed what 
amounts to an aide memoire or crib-sheet. 

It is but a short step from a glossary to a lexicon, which here I take to mean 
explanations of words of an unfamiliar, obscure, technical nature found in Nava'T’s work. 
In other words, these are guides to Nava’l’s personal lexicon, which consisted of 
principally Turkic, Arabic, and Persian linguistic units, historical references, and literary 
borrowings. These kinds of works were often developed in response to a particular work 
by Nava’l and are arranged in a clear, logical fashion. This ties into the meaning of /ughat 
or lughat as “language/s, tongue/s” and the idea that Nava’l represented the apex of 
Classical Chaghatay. From here, we encounter dictionaries for Chaghatay, which drew 
upon the corpus not only of ‘Ali Shir Nava’l, but also other Central Asian Turkic writers 
like Babur, Ottoman authors such as Fuzili, and Persian poets like Jami and Hafiz. These 
works encapsulate the notion that Chaghatay was a rich, literary form of Central Asian 
Turkic larded with literary borrowings from, especially, Persian. 

One example of a glossary, the simplest kind of lexical reading aid, is dar bayan-i 
lughat-i Nava i, which covers the first three pages of a single volume containing four 
texts copied between 1260/1844 and 1262/1845-6.°’ Two of the texts are by Nava’: 


Mahbib al-qulub and Hayrat al-abrar, both copied by a certain Ni'matallah b. 


Muhammad Ya‘qiib in 1260/1844.** The assumption, therefore, is that the list of words at 


3 Anon., “dar bayan-i lughat-i Nava?’ n.d., MS. 3324/I, IWANRUz Fond I. 
*8 For descriptions of these items, see SVR, vol. 2:204 [inv. no. 1241], 419 [inv. no. 1816]. 
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the front was added as an accompaniment to these two works. The presentation is simple: 
first, a Turki word, followed by its equivalent or a short definition in Persian. For 
example, the Turki word for “voice”, tin, is followed by the Persian avaz. The words are 
not listed in alphabetical order. 

In some cases the glossaries were expressly developed for particular works. One 
such work is Lughat-i Khamsa-’i Nava 7, compiled in 1269/1852-3.”’ (Curiously, neither 
of the other works in the same volume are by Nava’1.) It is a substantial work, covering 
fols. 1b—66a of the manuscript. The glossary is divided into sections (bab) for each letter 
of the alphabet, and each bab is sub-divided according to the books of the Khamsa. In 
this instance, Arabic and Persian terms are defined in Turkt. For example, under bab-i 
alif—i Layla Majniin (Chapter ‘A’: Layla [va] Majnin), we find a definition for irshdad: 
“To reveal the true path, to bring good fortune (rah- i rast kérsdtmdk bakht 
keltiirmak).”°*° 

Another example is Hall-i lughat-i Khamsa- ‘i Nava i, which dates from 
1273/1857.°' Its author, ‘Abdallah, had appended it to a copy of Khamsa, produced in the 
same year.” Like the preceding work, it was arranged at the top-level alphabetically by 
initial consonant, and then again at the sub-level by the books of the Khamsa. Also like 
the preceding work, the glosses were provided in Turk. In 1268/1852 a copyist of 
Khogand compiled a volume containing two of Nava’l’s works, Mahbib al-qulub and 


Khamsa.°? At the end of the volume we find a work simply entitled Hall-i lughat.** It is a 


a Anon., “Lughat-i Khamsa-’i Nava’t’ 1269/1852, MS. 7254/1, IVANRUz Fond I. 

* Tbid., fol. 4b. 

3! “Abdallah, “Hall-i lughat-i Khamsa-’i Nava’1” 1273/1857, MS. 6803/III, IVANRUz Fond I. 
*» For a description of this item, see SVR, 7:86—7 [inv. no. 5080]. 

3 Fora description of this item, see SVR, vol. 7:224. 

* anon., “(Khamsa ma‘) hall-i lughat” n.d., MS. 9496/IL, IVANRUz Fond I. 
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short glossary (fols. 367b-—370b), and the direction of translation is principally from 
Arabic into Persian, with some Turki definitions or synonyms. 

The purpose of the work helped shape its organization, as in the cases of the 
glossaries for the Khamsa already mentioned. An item described as Hall-i lughat-i divan- 
i Nava 7 or Lughat-i Amir Nava 7 is prefixed to a copy of the redaction of Nava'1’s shorter 
poems known as Ghara ‘ib al-sighar.*> The lughat (fols. 1a—10a) is multilingual, in that 
that it glosses Arabic, Persian, and Turki words in either Persian or Turkt. It is divided 
into several parts, and because it is a glossary to a work of poetry, each section serves a 
different need for the reader-poet. Firstly, a glossary arranged alphabetically by initial 
consonant, which provides synonyms for the poet in search of variation. For example, the 
reader is informed that afsar (“crown’’) means taj. Both these words are, of course, 
Persian.*° Alternatively, the Turki for “mirror, mirror-glass” (kézgii) is synonymous with 
the Persian ayina.*’ The second section deals with homonyms, homophones, and 
homographs, and serves the purpose of highlighting the metrical value of words, which 
appear to be the same when undistinguished by vocalization. The graphically similar 
words da ‘wat, di ‘wat, and du ‘wat, are translated as khwdndan bi-ta ‘am (“to invite to the 
table’’), zad-i farzand ast (“the birth of a child”), and Ahwandan mujarrab (“to read 
expertly”), respectively.*® The final section is a glossary of pairs of words arranged 


alphabetically by final consonant, which assist the poet searching for end-rhymes. For 


a anon., “Hall-i lughat-i divan-i Nava’i/Lughat-i Amir Nava’?’ n.d., MS. 9954/1, IVANRUz Fond 
I. 

* Thid., fol. la. 

*’ Thid., fol. 3a. 

* Thid., fol. 4a. 
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example, badi’‘ (‘aja ‘ib, “astonishing”) is paired with muraqqa‘ (para-para, “in 
pieces”).°” 

Sometime in the second half of the eighteenth century, a copy of Mahbib al- 
qulub was produced in Kashghar. At the end of the work, someone (maybe the copyist, 
maybe a reader) had appended a glossary, simply named Hall-i lughat-i Mahbub al-qultb 
(fols. 117b—136b).*° The glosses are principally from Arabic into Persian, and it is also 
divided into two sections: one by initial consonant and one by final consonant, again for 
rhyming purposes. In 1260/1844 Akhind b. Mir Hasan al-Chaharkult, a scribe in Khiva, 
copied a divdn of Nava’i’s poetry of mixed contents.*' At the end of the work he 
appended a /ughat (fols. 392b—401a).” 

Sometimes, the dictionaries were more wide-ranging in their scope, and drew 
upon more than one of Nava’l’s works. In the second half of the nineteenth century 
copies of abushqa were circulating in Central Asia. Two examples include copies made 
by Mulla ‘Abd al-Nabi al-Hisart in 1851/1268 and Muhammad Sadiq al-Marvi in 
1852/1269.” They reflect the structure of Abushqa. For example, Mulla ‘Abd al-Nabi al- 
Hisari’s copy is arranged alphabetically by initial consonant and then further sub-divided 
on the basis of whether the initial consonant is fatha, kasra, or damma. For example, the 
first word listed under harf al-sin al-miftiiha is sipag.“* When we refer back to Abishqd, 


we find this defined as follows: ““‘It means bitter tree (colocynth) ... (sap demdkdtir).” 


» Thid., fol. 9a—b. 

Bk anon., “Hall-i lughat-i Mahbub al-qultib” n.d., Ms. 9560/II, IVANRUz Fond I. 

“' For a description of this manuscript, see Hakimov, Navoiy asarlari qo ’lyozmalarining tavsifi, 
54-5; and A. P. Qayumov, Katalog fonda Instituta Rukopisei, 2 vols. (Tashkent: Fan, 1988-9), 
vol. 1:18-19. 

” anon., “Lughat (Nava’i atharlari-da lughat)” 1260/1844, Ms. 154/II, IVANRUz Sulaymanov. 
8 For descriptions of these two works, see SVR, vol. 1: nos. 455-6. 

“4 anon., “Hall-i lughat-i Naval,” 1851/1268, fol. 99b. 
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Finally, there were dictionaries that represented the broader Arabo-Perso-Turkic 
linguistic corpus. These works glossed Arabic, Persian, and Turkic (both Ottoman and 
Chaghatay) words and drew upon principally Persian and Turkic authors. In terms of the 
number of copies circulating, where, and when they were produced, the most prominent 
dictionary was Muntakhab al-lughat, compiled by Muhammad Riza “Khaksar,” a citizen 
of Khiva, in 1213/1798—9.*° Although he drew examples from the works of Nizami, 


Jami, and Fuziuli, he relied most upon the collected works of Nava’i.*° The production of 


this work can be interpreted as an example of the reverence in which Naval was held by 
readers and litterateurs in turn of the century Khiva.*’ The work was divided into four 
parts: the mugaddima (introduction), two magala, and the khdatima (conclusion). The first 
magqala contains an explanation of Arabic words and Arabic expressions, the second 
maqala contains an explanation of Persian words and problematic Turki expressions, and 
the Ahdatima consists of an explanation of the terminology of prosody. Interestingly, many 
of the copies of this work contain only the mugaddima and the first maqala.** 
Consequently, they only cover Arabic words and expressions. Because of this accident of 
fate, it draws attention to both the foreignness and the familiarity of Khaksar’s lexicon. It 


is the mark of a literate man that he is as comfortable in Arabic or Persian as he is in his 


presumably native Turki. Moreover, when he glosses Nava’l, he is drawing attention to 


* Abdullaev, O’zbek adabiyoti tarixi, 2:104. I inspected fourteen copies of this work at the Abu 
Rayhon Berunty nomidagi Sharg qo'lyozmalari Markazi [Abu Rayhon Beruni Center of Oriental 
Manuscripts], formerly Beruniy Sharqshunosligi instituti [Beruni Institute of Oriental Studies], in 
Tashkent. The eight datable copies were made between 1839-81. 

*° Thid., 2:108-9. 

"" Thid., 2:104. 

“8 e.g., Muhammad Rizd-yi Khaksar, “Muntakhab al-lughat,” 1254/1839 (SVR, vol. 1: inv. no. 
477); idem, “Muntakhab al-lughat,” 1298/1880, MS. 251, IVANRUz Sulaymanoyvy; idem, 
“Muntakhab al-lughat,” n.d., MS. 4010, IVANRUz Fond I (SVR, vol. 1: inv. no. 478); idem, 
“Muntakhab al-lughat,” n.d., MS. 12,980/I, IVANRUz Fond I. 
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both his and Nava’'l’s literary cosmopolitanism. To read Muntakhab al-lughat is to be 
reminded of the multilingual nature of high culture in Islamic Central Asia during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For example, an Arabic word is translated into 
Persian, and then illustrated with a couplet from Nava’l’s Chaghatay poetry: “Asir: 
zabardast (Pers., “strong, powerful”). Amir [i.e. Nava’1] prescribed this meaning in Seven 
Travellers [poem]: Where is Bahram Shah, chief of the heavens, / Whom the heavens 
made a strong leader? (Asir zabardast bu ma ‘ani-ga Amir sab ‘a-i sayyara-da buyurlar 
shir: qani bahram shah charkh-i sarir / ki sarir Gylddi sipehr-i asir).”” 

A very similar work called Zubdat al-lughat also circulated in Central Asia.”° It 
appears to have been composed by a certain Muhammad Riza Bik or Muhammad Riza 
Khivaqi in 1255/1839—40. Like his near namesake, he drew upon a wide range of authors 
for his examples: Fuzili, Anvari, Firdawsi, Jami, and Naval. He glosses Arabic, Persian, 
and Turki words, with definitions in Turk?. He divided his work into babs arranged 
alphabetically by initial consonant, further sub-divided each bab by alphabetical order of 
the final consonant. He defines one famous political title of the Turkic world thus: 
“atabeg: the kings of Shiraz. Also a learned teacher (adab-i amtizanda). As to the latter 


meaning, Amir says in Farhad va Shirin: As well as being atabeg to Farhad, / Farhad 


regarded him like his own father (atabeg multik-i Shiraz va yana amuzanda-ni ham aytur 


” Muhammad Riza-yi Khaksar, “Muntakhab al-lughat,” MS. 12,980/II, fol. 17a; Alisher Navoiy, 
Khamsa: Sab’ai Sayyor: To’rtinchi Doston, ed. Parsa Shamsiev and Hadi Zarif (Tashkent: 
UzSSR Academy of Sciences, 1956), 196, 1.44. 

°° Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat” 1256/1840—-1, MS. 8553/III, IVANRUz Fond I; idem, 
“Zubdat al-lughat” 1257/1841, MS. 7569/IV, IVANRUz Fond I; idem, “Zubdat al-lughat” 
1289/1872, MS. 1203/1, IVWANRUz Fond I. 
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soygi ma ani-ga farhdd u shirin aytur bayt: ham ol farhad-ga erdi atabeg / kortip farhad 
ani khiid atadek).””' 

Muntakhab al-lughat and Zubdat al-lughdt illustrate the lexical richness of 
Nava'1’s literary canon and the related appreciation for lexicography among educated 
readers. The construction of detailed, annotated glosses by these reader-writers speaks to 
prolonged engagement with the text as an artifact of both aesthetic and linguistic value. I 
say aesthetic, because in order to properly feel the effect of the work, the reader must 
understand its more abstruse references. As to its /inguistic value, the dictionaries reveal 
how Nava'1’s texts became symbolic of the Central Asian Sprachbund and, therefore, 
how he became regarded as the apogee of Chaghatay Turkish. His khamsa, in particular, 
was heavily glossed, and so the examples below are drawn from that work. At the macro- 
level, the khamsa defines Nava'l’s involvement in the broader, Perso-Arabic-Turkish 


literary Islamicate; and at the micro-level, the glosses illustrate the erudition of both 


Nava’l and his readers. 


Reading Nava'l with lexicographical tools 

Nava'l’s writing is a gateway into the psychogeography (“the study of the precise laws 
and specific effects of the geographical environment, whether consciously organized or 
not, on the emotions and behavior of individuals”)’” of Arabo-Persian epic poetry. Poets 


commonly use environmental surroundings to reflect upon emotional and behavioral 


states. In one of the best-known examples from Arabo-Persian epic, Majnin rejects the 


°' Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1840-1, fol. 102a; MAT, vol. 8:129. 
*? Guy Debord, “Introduction to a Critique of Urban Geography,” trans. Ken Knabb, Les Lévres 
Nues, no. 6 (September 1955). 
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constraints of urban society and descends into lovelorn delirium in the wilderness. 
Although psychogeography is a modern coinage, a product of the convergence of Post- 
Second World War Situationist thought and the then emerging sub-discipline of urban 
geography, the principles underlying it are old: physical space affects or reflects emotions 
and behaviors. What people do and how they feel is partly a product of place and poets 
rely upon the symbolism of place to elaborate upon internal states of being. 

A similar phenomenon is that of the chronotope, which is an intersection of time 
and space.’ Indeed, in the chronotope they are inseparable and almost indistinguishable. 
When the lexicographers explained, for example, geographic names, they did so by 
situating that place into a narrative. For example, in Zubdat al-lughat Muhammad Riza 


” 


Bik states: “Adaq is the name of a province (adagq vildyatnin ati dur).”** He cites from 


Hayrat al-abrar, where Nava't describes Sultan Husayn Bayqara’s circumstances before 
kingship: “A freebooter [gazaq] with a hundred, two hundred men, / His land was 
Khorezm, his territory was Adaq (viiz ikki ylizcd kisi birla qazaq / ki yeri Khwarazm edi 
gahi Adaq).””> This alludes to the period during 1460-1 when Sultan Husayn Bayqara 
unsuccessfully competed with Sultan Abt Sa‘td for supremacy over Herat and 
Astarabad.°° Adaq was the region of Khorezm immediately east of Lake Sariqmish.*’ 


Khorezm served as Sultan Husayn Bayqara’s powerbase in the years leading up to his 


accession to the throne in Herat. The lexicographer does not explain the significance of 


°° Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 84. 

* Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1840-1, fol. 102a. 

°° MAT, vol. 7:129. 

oe Subtelny, Timurids in Transition, 57, 59; on these events, see Khwandamir, Habibu’s-Sivar: 
Tome Three, trans. Thackston, vol. 2:395, 411, 415-18, 442. 

7 Yuri Bregel, An Historical Atlas of Central Asia (Leiden: Brill, 2003), fig. 36a; Mtinis and 
Agahi, Firdaws al-igbdl : History of Khorezm, trans. Bregel, 56 n. 310; Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. 
3:67-9. 
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Adaaq: that is implicit in the citation he extracts from Hayrat al-abrar. The temporal 
location of the citation is further accentuated by the presence of that redolent descriptor, 
gazaq, which was applied to many Turco-Mongol princes: in this case, Sultan Husayn 
Baygara, but also equally and famously to Babur. On the basis of the citation alone, the 
glosser has opened to a doorway onto world of robber-princes in Khurasan and Khorezm 
in the mid- to late-fifteenth century, as described by Nava’t. 

Keeping with the theme of place, Muhammad Riza Bik provides a detailed gloss 
for taraz.°* He prefaces it with a remark that it has many meanings (kép ma ‘ani-ga kelip 
diir), but to keep it short, he will stick to two or three (ayd ikki-tié ma ‘ani-ga ikhtisar 
qilindi). The three definitions are drawn from different sources. Firstly, it is the name of a 
province (vilayatniy ati dur). He quotes from a section of Sab ‘a- ‘i sayyar reporting the 
conversation of travellers along the road of the fourth climate (iqlim). They talk about the 
cities of India: “It is very agreeable in description and its name is Taraz. / It has a 
pleasant appearance, for the reason that love is permitted (vasfi bas dilpazir u ati taraz / 
tarazi dilkash nectik ki ‘ishg mujaz).”*’ It should immediately be noted that the travellers 
are not referring to the city of Taraz in Kazakhstan.’ Secondly, it means ornamentation 
and decoration (zib ui arati). The quotation is drawn from the matla‘ of a ghazal in 
Navadir al-shabab: “O! As if humbled and honored by your majestic magnanimity, / the 
page of existence was decorated with the ornamentation of your name (ey halal rahmat- 
igdin gar zalil gar mu‘azzaz / sahifa-’i kiindin olup atin taraz-idin mutarraz).”®' The last 


definition Muhammad Riza Bik provides for faraz is relates to the decoration or 


=e Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 141b. 

*° MAT, vol. 10:241; Navoiy, Khamsa: Sab’ai Sayyor, ed. Shamsiev, 127. 
° MAT, vol. 10:241 n.3. 

*! Thid., vol. 4:146 [no. 199]. 
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embroidery on a ceremonial robe (tiinniy tarazi’ ma ‘ani-siga kelir).” ° He does not fall 
back upon Nava’T to illustrate this usage, but rather Jamt: “Someone said: “He is surely 
an enchanter! / Through his magic, the embroidery is bound to the skirt (vedi gufta 
hamana sihrsazi / az sihr-ash bar daman tardazi).” Muhammad Riza Bik doesn’t indicate 
the precise origin of the verse, but it is taken from Yiisufu Zulaykha, one of the masnavis 
in Jami’s Haft dwrang. The basic story is found in the Qur’an (sura 12). Yiisuf (Joseph), 
son of Ya‘qtb (Jacob) is sold into slavery by his brothers, and rises to prominence at the 
Egyptian court due to his powers of dream-interpretation. Jamt1’s version, which Nava’1 
refers to in Tarikh-i anbiya va hukuma’, focuses on the passion of Ytsuf’s master 
Potiphar’s wife Zulaykha for him. Rebuffed, she has him cast into prison for several 
years, until his skills at dream-interpretation regain favor with the pharaoh. The contrast 
between the languages of origin for the first and second (Chaghatay) and the third 
(Persian) citations in support of the different meanings of taraz point to the bilingualism 
of the lexicographer, as well as the breadth of his reading. 

Dictionary glosses operate on principles of inclusion and exclusions. When the 
reader encounters a particular entry, they may have their own expectations about how it 
will be defined. In the Zubdat al-lughat Muhammad Riza defines awrang as takht 
(“throne”). He draws his illustrative gloss from Sadd-i Iskandari, which he refers to 
here as Iskandarnadma, a common misnomer for this work during the nineteenth century: 


“Another ruler of the world was Hishang, / who adorned the crown and the throne (vana 


bir jahandar Hiishang edi / ki zinda-’i taj u awrang edi). ® This mention of Hishang 


° Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 141b. 
° Dawood, ed., The Koran, 234-47. 

* Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 102a. 
°° MAT, vol. 11:75. 
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falls within a roll-call of the ancient Iranians kings. The rest of Nava’l’s remarks on 
Hiushang are as follows: “There was no limit to the boundaries of his intelligence: / He 
composed Javidan-i khirad.” In the Shahnama, Hishang is treated as the second Persian 
ruler of the world in the Pishdad dynasty (following Kayumars, the First Man), as 
indicated by the epithet Nava’l applies to him (jahan-dar).®° This procession is reflected 


in Tarikh-i mulik-i ‘Ajam, Nava'l’s history of the kings of ancient Persia, where he 
describes Hiishang as “as intelligent, just, and learned king.”®” 

Staying with the Zubdat al-lughat, we encounter a gloss for Badavard, which 
Muhammad Riza defines as a treasury, specifically one of the eight treasuries of Khusraw 
Parviz. He further defines it as “a thousand large ships filled completely with gold, silver, 


and jewels.” ° 


In his gloss he further explains that one of the rulers of Rim (Byzantium) 
had “sent it by sea from one place to another,” but that a wind had delivered it to the 
Persians. Hence, “they call it the Treasure of Badavard.” The gloss is complemented by a 
citation from Farhdd va Shirin: “Sometimes [Khusraw Parviz] spoke about his great 
traveller Shabdiz,” / For some time, he spoke about his treasury Badavard (gahi shabdiz 
‘alamgird-idin dep / zamani ganj-i badavard- idin dep).”"° In the Shahnama, the Treasure 
of Badavard is simply mentioned as one of the treasures of Khusraw Parviz, and also of 
Kaykhusraw before him.’’ Muhammad Riza Bik’s gloss accords with the descriptions of 


earlier and later historians, e.g., Gardizi, Jahiz, and Khwandamir, who explain that it was 


originally one of the treasures of Byzantium (Rtim), but a storm delivered the ships 


°° Abolqasem Ferdowsi, Shahnameh: The Persian Book of Kings, trans. Dick Davis (New York: 
Penguin Books, 2007), 3-4. 

°’ MAT, vol. 16:198. 

Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, f. 107a. 

® His horse. 

® MAT, vol. 8:45. 

T Ferdowsi, Shahnameh, 359. 
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carrying it into the hands of the Persians. ’* Since Nava’i himself does not explain the 
origins of Badavard, Muhammad Riza Bik’s gloss is evidence of researches in the 
broader and deeper historical corpus, an example of the writing act infused by the reading 
act. 

In the Zubdat al-lughat, Muhammad Riza Bik returns to Farhdd va Shirin for his 


”73 Drawn into a battle, 


gloss on a form of water transport: ‘cuz means “large boat (ocan). 
Farhad and his father are divided: “Oh! his father was stuck in the imperial barge, / the 
son a seafarer in a skiff (atasi Cun icra qaldi tartiban vay / ogul zavraq-da boldi 
bahrpaymay).”"* Cuy is a loan from the same Chinese word that gives us junk in English. 


Mahdi Khan Astarabadi offers a similar explanation: “they call it a ‘ship’ or ‘ship’ (kashii 


va safina-ra namand).” Among other definitions, he also offers “baggage camel” and 


9975 
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“big, great.”’” The use of cuy in this context reminds us of the setting of Nava’l’s version 
of the story of Farhad and Shirin. Nava’i follows Amir Khusraw in depicting Farhad as a 
Chinese prince, as opposed to a Persian sculptor and architect who received some of his 
training in China, as described by Nizami. Therefore, we should think of a cuy as an 
imperial barge befitting an emperor and his son. 

The epic of Layli and Majniin is fruitful territory for Muhammad Riza Bik, who 


once again finds room in the Zubdat al-lughat for the trials and tribulations of our 


challenged lovers. A Ahdna-pardaz is a homewrecker (buzguci), ruinator (khardab 


ie Dj. Khaleghi-Motlagh, “Badavard,” E/r; Mahmoud Omidsalar, “Ganj-E Badavard,” E/r. 

ue Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 119b; q.v., Courteille, Dictionnaire 
turk-oriental, 48. 

™ MAT, vol. 8:206. 

® Astarabadi, Sanglax, ed. Clauson, fols. 215r—215v; Astarabad1, Sanglakh, ed. Khiyavi, 144; 
q.v., Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-oriental, 300. 
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gilguci), or destroyer (vayran saléuci). ’° This verse is cited in support of the definition: 
“Understand the intimate love of the home-wrecker: / He has secrets concealed in his 
heart (bil khasa ‘ishq-i khana-pardaz / kéyli ara saldi makhfi ol zar).” "' The khadna- 
pardaz is Majnin. One of the by-products of Majnitin’s infatuation is the destruction of 
his relationships with family and friends. In Nizami’s version, these include his parents, 
his friends Nawful and Salam, and—ultimately— Layli.”* It is this rejection of earthly 
ties that leads interpreters to regard Majniin as the quintessential ascetic or antinomian. 
On the face of it the story of Layli and Majnin is a tragedy: Majniin’s hubris leads to 
nemesis. But the story rests equally upon the selfishness of Layli, and in particular her 
rejection of her husband. She, too, is a khdna-pardaz, of sorts. 

The lexicographers are forever having to balance Nava'1’s figurative use of a 
word with its literal meaning. This is the perennial problem for interpreters of poetry: 
trying to negotiate the tricky path between literal and figurative meaning. It is irony 
incarnate. Nava '1’s use of metaphor (like all poets) challenges the reader’s confidence in 
his own lexical security by undermining the stability of his own cognition. But the 
lexicographer acts as a guide to the expert use of metaphor by a master poet: he uses 
illustrative citations in the same way that master calligraphers would compile albums of 
pages (muraqqa ‘) from multiple divans to provide examples of calligraphic style for their 
pupils. 

In some instances the lexicographers draw examples from more than one author. 


Muhammad Riza Bik cites both Anvari (fl. sixth/twelfth century) and Nava’7 in support 


a Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 123a. 
” MAT, vol. 9:182. 
is) Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, 171 n.39. 
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of his definition of daghd, “which means fraudulence (daghabdz-ligq).”” 


First, he quotes 
from a gasida by Anvari: “O Gift of Heaven! Before the true reality of your munificence, 
/ The generosity of clouds is a lie, the gifts of the ocean are a fraud (aya sipihr navali keh 
pish sidq-i sakhat / sakha-yi abr durigh ti naval-i bahr dagha ast).” He follows this with 
a verse from Hayrat al-abrar: “So much scheming for daily sustenance, / So much 
deceitfulness for high office (razi tictin munca fustinsaz-liq / mangsab tictin munca 


” 8° Tt is as though the second quotation from Nava’l glosses the first from 


daghabaz-liq). 
Anvari. Muhammad Riza Bik demonstrates the usage of daghd in a Persian context, and 
then illustrates how daghabaz-liq is used by Nava’. That daghabdz-lig is used in the 
Turkic context indicates the fuzzy boundaries of Nava’l’s Chaghatay corpus by 
highlighting the transfer of loans across linguistic boundaries and their nativization 
through the addition of Turkic suffixes, in this case the formation of an “abstract noun 
expressing quality” through the addition of the suffix —/ig.*' This is a beautifully 
constructed gloss: it progresses from meaning to illustration in a way that demonstrates 
movement from Persian to Turkic. 

Muhammad Riza Bik takes us from the literal to the scriptural when he explains 
who Zoroaster was. Firstly, he notes that his name has been written three ways: Zardusht, 
Zaradusht, or Zardhusht. *’ He goes on to note that he was one of the fire-worshippers 
(atish-parast-lar biri-diir), that he was active in the reign of Gushtashp [Gr. Hystaspes],*° 


and that he was a pupil of Plato the Wise (aflatin hakim-nin shagird-i erdi). Eventually, 


Zoroaster was called to prophecy (da ‘wa-yi payghambar qildi) and appeared before 


us Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 126a. 

8° MAT, vol. 7:137. 

*! Eckmann, Chaghatay Manual, 57-8. 

* Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fols. 132a—b. 
*8 On his reign, MAT, vol. 16:210-11. 
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Gushtashp.** Muhammad Riza Bik recounts a version of the miracle performed by 
Zoroaster that leads to the conversion of Gushtashp to Zoroastrianism avant la lettre and 
its whole-scale adoption as the official state religion. Zoroaster orders molten copper to 
be poured on him. However, because he had prepared a salve and rubbed it all over his 
body, nothing happens. Everyone was convinced by this sleight of hand (muni bu 

sha ‘bda-sin), and as a result “he liberated fire-worship (atish-parast-lik bi-niyaz qilip).” 
He wrote two books on the sect called Zand and Pazand. Muhammad Riza Bik completes 
the entry on Zoroaster with a verse from a passage in Sadd-i Iskandari describing the 
second of four ranks (tabagqa) of the kings of the ancient Kayanid dynasty of Iran: 
“However, he grasped the moon of Zoroaster; / The Magus looked for their religion (vale 


8 This verse refers to Luhrasp, 


tutti zardasht ayini ol / majis aldi istap olar dini ol). 
Gushtashp’s father, whose succession to Kaykhusraw is bitterly opposed by the other 
notables at court.*° His piety foreshadows the eventual conversion of his son. 
Muhammad Riza Bik draws our attention to the ‘imari, for which he provides a 
couple of synonyms, muhdfa and mahmil, both meaning litter, “‘i.e., camel-litter (ya ‘ani 
kazhaba).”*’ Notables climb into it and sit down (uluglar aniy iistigd minip olturlar). An 
example is pulled from a passage in Farhdd va Shirin “The pomegranate blossom- 
colored litter came to a halt: / there was a gazelle in the area of the tulip-garden (maqami 
boldi gulnari ‘imari / ghazali tegrdsidd lalazart).”** That Khusraw Parviz should be the 


kind of person to be carried about in a litter is to be expected. The verse also hints at his 


favorite past-time, hunting. More fitting, however, is the coincidence of color between 


= q.v., Ferdowsi, Shahnameh, 369. 

8° MAT, vol. 11:79. 

- q.v., Ferdowsi, Shahnameh, 361-3; on his reign, see MAT, vol. 16:209-10. 
a Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fols. 142b—143a. 

88 MAT, vol. 8:434. 
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the litter and the tulip-garden. Color emerges again as a theme in his gloss of ghaza, 
which he defines as a rouge (gu/gina) that people apply to their faces (yiizldrigd 
stirtdrlar).*? His illustration is drawn from praise of Allah in Sab ‘a-’i sayyar: “He made 
the immeasurable and the measurable, / Indigo from greens, rouge from tulips (vdsddi bi- 


°° There is clever pun connecting the 


qgiyds u andaza / sabza-din vusma lala-din ghaza). 
two halves of the verse. Yasadi can mean “he made, put together, constructed,” but it can 
also mean “he decorated, made pretty, prettified &c.” as in the application of cosmetics. 
This connects the first hemistich with the second, which invokes the origin of the 
cosmetics vasma and ghdaza. 

Muhammad Riza Bik provides a lengthy, detail definition for fiday, “devoted, i.e., 
someone who sacrifices (devotes) his life (jan-bdaz ya ‘ni jan-fida gilguci).””' He further 
elaborates that in olden times, kings and nobles used to keep themselves safe, and they 
ordered other people to perform dangerous deeds. Despite danger and death, not one of 
these people was afraid, and whoever died, his devotion to duty was called service. 
Because of this, they called that person fiday (bu jihat-din fiday derlar). Muhammad Riza 
Bik pulls a citation from Sadd-i Iskandari, regarding someone who appeared before 
Iskandar on a lone delegation (/skandar qas-iga yalguz elcilik-igd kelgdn bir-ida): 
“Should the the people doubt your devotion, / villains will blacken your face (gumdn 
etsdldr el fiday seni / fasdd ahliy tirarady seni).””* The surrounding verses warn the 
devotee of the dangers and punishments he faces: “let them shackle you at the feet / and 


bind you at the wrist.” 


* Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 143b. 

°° MAT, vol. 10:11. 

‘i Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fols. 144b—145a. 
” Navoiy, MAT, vol. 11: [sect. 48, 1.34]. 
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Sadd-i Iskandarv is also the source for a gloss of gimac, which Muhammad Riza 
Bik describes as a continual itching of the eye (gicip turgan kéz-ni):?* “Both eyes in his 
face are bloodshot, / eyes thirsting to drink the blood of the people ( izari tizd ikki gimac 
kéz / ulus qanini iégéli ac kéz).””* Although gimaé is recognized as a very real, medical 
condition, once again our lexicographer draws upon a figurative expression. Moreover, 
on its own the verse acquires an aphoristic patina, thus enshrining the value of the 
excorporated text as a stand-alone unit that speaks to a deeper meaning. 

Muhammad Riza Bik takes a bilingual approach to his definition of guzarash, 
explaining it in both Persian and Turki: “to pronounce, to converse, i.e., to express words 


”°° He pulls an example from 


well (ada kardan sukhan ya‘ni s6z-ni yahsi bayan qilmaq). 
Farhad va Shirin: “He made the stone-pool ripple / With the water of conversation like 
this (guzdrash suvidin bu hauz-i khara / bu yanligé mauj qildi ashkara).”’°’ Guzarash 
should more properly be thought of as eloquence, and one of the hallmarks of eloquence 
is fluency. The words should flow like water, hence the appropriateness of the above 
metaphor in which the speaker fills the man-made pool with the water of conversation. 
He then makes the water of conversation ripple. Therefore, this is not simply a definition 
of guzarash, but an example of Nava'1’s talent for metaphor. It is not just a case of 


comparing conversation with water, but also elaborating what water is for and how it fits 


into man-made existence. Good conversation is as essential to life as water. 


* Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 145a. 
4 MAT, vol. 11:374. 

ae Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 147b. 
°° MAT, vol. 8:267. 
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One of Muhammad Riza Bik’s examples under niin is most appropriate: nava, for 
which he provides a number of definitions. Firstly, “it is a song (magami-dur).””’ It has 
also come to have two more meanings than this, namely “splendid and valuable (ravnaq 
u ravaj).” As they say, “so and so is without value, i.e., meaning impoverished (derldar 
falani bi-nava ya‘ni bi-ravaj demdak).” Finally, it has also come to mean melody and 
harmony (naghma u ahang). As such, it is the root of Nava’l’s takhallus. Muhammad 
Riza Bik does not mention this fact per se, but the example he uses to illustrate this 
meaning is drawn from the passage of verses towards the end of Lisdn al-tayr where 
Nava 1 explains why he chose to write that work as Fani and not as Nava: “The notes of 
whose song is the language of the birds; / The lamentations of the Beloved are the tale of 
mourning (kim navd goshlar tili alhani diir / dilkash afghani hazin dastani diir).”?* The 
gist of the passage as a whole is that while he usually wrote poetry in Chaghatay as 
Nava’, he felt that Fani was a more appropriate takhallus for this work because of its 
obvious Sufi overtones. Otherwise, a takhallus based on navd would be ideal for a Sufi 
allegory expressed in the language of the birds. 

Finally, Muhammad Riza Bik provides two different meanings for yalav, one 
drawn from common usage, and one from Nava’t. In the first instance, he remarks: “from 
its use by the general populace it appears to be a colored, silk rag that is tied to the top of 
a lance or somesuch (niza a ya nu -niy ust-iga ta ‘biya qilingan harir rang-in latta 


bolgay). They call this a ‘bannered lance.’” ” 


However, he extracts another meaning 
from Nava’l, namely that when warriors enter the field (maydan), they tie a red towel to 


the top of their helmets (khid-lari ust-iga bir qizil futa yattirma baglar-lar). “They also 


a Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 152a. 
8 MAT, vol. 11:299. 
* Muhammad Riza Bik, “Zubdat al-lughat,” 1256/1841, fol. 158a. 
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call it sh.d.h (anga sh.d.h derlar).” For this latter meaning Muhammad Riza Bik sources 
two citations from Nava’l, one from the matla‘ of a ghazal in Bada 7‘ al-vasat and one 
from Sadd-i Iskandari. The first reads: “What does he know who affixes a shimmering 
yalav on top of his helmet? / It is a fire that burns fiercely on my head (ne bilgdy ol ki 


1?! The next verse 


qgilur jilva khidi tizd yalav / meniy otim basim tizd yanar lav-lav 
pertains to the meaning of sh.d.h: “The heart-soother has a Chinese ribbon on his helmet / 
and Chinese silk over his armor (dabulga chini yalav dilpazir / yana javshan tistigd chini 


et os10 
harir).” 


What is not apparent from a surface reading of this gloss, but requires a little 
digging, is that this gloss reflects a reading of previous lexical works that draw upon 
Nava'l’s canon. It reveals the informational cascade that partly underpins the 
lexicographical tradition, as the dictionary-men had access to preceding works in the 
tradition. 

Additionally, we can also identify mis-informational cascades flowing down 
through the generations. Tali’ Imani does not mention the source of the citations for his 
gloss of yalav in Bada i‘ al-lughat,'°* but they can be identified as the matla‘ of a ghazal 
in Navadir al-nihaya and Fava ‘id al-kibar and the same verse from Sadd-i Iskandari later 
cited by Muhammad Riza Bik. The matla’, which he only partially cites, reads: “When 
you drive your horse fast as lightning ... / ... a red streamer on its head (gacan Capsay 
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samanda-i burg-rav ... / basin tistidd bolup gulgiin yalav).”~ Both these citations are 


repeated in Abushga,'™ but with a couple of crucial differences: the anonymous compiler 


' MAT, vol. 5:361 [no. 517]. 

'l Thid., vol. 11:170. 

Borovkov, ed., Badai al-lugat, fols. 82a—b. 

'3 MAT, vol. 2: [no. 640]; ibid., vol. 6: [no. 507]. 

'04 anon., “Tschagataisches (ostttirkisches) Wo6rterbuch,” fol. 93a; Vel'iaminov-Zernov, 
Dictionnaire djaghatai-turc, 405; Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-oriental, 533. 
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has quoted the full matla’, and he ascribes it to the wrong source (Bada 7‘ al-vasat). By 
contrast, in Bahjat al-lughat/Lughat al-atrakiya Fath ‘Alt Qajar Qazvini cites fully the 
same verses from Bada i‘ al-vasat and Sadd-i Iskandari as Muhammad Riza Bik and 
correctly assigns their provenance.'” The presence throughout all these glosses of the 
same verse from Sadd-i Iskandari highlights the imitative process underpinning the 
compilation of these works. Muhammad Riza Bik deviates slightly by introducing a new 
definition, which it transpires is actually from Bada 7‘ al-vasat, unlike the misattributed 


verse found in Navadir al-nihaya and Fava’id al-kibar. 


Conclusion 

Dictionaries that draw upon the corpus of ‘Ali Shir Naval epitomize the nature of the 
Central Asian Sprachbund as reflected in both writer and reader. Both Nava’l and his 
readers, in this case lexicographers, were multi-linguals. Herat under the Timurids, Khiva 
under the Qonggrats, Bukhara under the Manghits, and Khoqand under the Ming were all 
multi-lingual environments, where populations of Turkic and Persian speakers 
intermingled, and where particular languages were established as the working languages 
of various spheres of activity, e.g., Turki for bureaucracy and historiography in Khiva. 
Yet this was not simply a case of language contact, as the term Sprachbund implies: it 
was also cultural contact, by which I mean the borrowing of genres of high literature 
from Persian into Turkic and their incorporation into cultural trends allied to political 


concerns. 


' Qazvini, “Kitab-i Lughat-i atrakiya,” fol. 373b. 
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Before the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, dictionaries and lexicons 
for Chaghatay Turki were produced principally in courtly environments, e.g., Abushga 
(Ottoman), Sanglakh (Nadir Shah), and Farhang-i Azfari (Mughal). Similar 
circumstances surround the compilation of the Muntakhab al-lughat, but otherwise 
lexical works in Central Asia in the late eighteenth and early-nineteenth century represent 
reader responses to the difficulties of reading and understanding Chaghatay, at a time 
when the literary language was moving closer toward the vernacular.'”° For example, 
manuscript copyists were altering the titles, text, and vocabulary of Nava’1’s Khamsa so 
that it appears they were “Turkifying” and “vulgarizing” the work for a popular 


107 


audience. '" While being lauded as the progenitor of high-style Chaghatay Turki, Nava'T 


was being appropriated for the vernacular cause. As a consequence, there was a greater 
need to explain the abstruse and archaic language that Nava’l used. When he was writing, 
Nava’ borrowed not only themes, but simple, basic, elemental lexical units. These lexical 
units retained their symbolic value when switched from one language to another. But the 
semiotics were unclear: hence, the need for dictionaries. 

In the classic formulation, a sign is a product of signifier and signified. The 
process binding signifier and signified is signification, and the product is the sign.'”* If 
we modify this model for understanding a dictionary, then the glossed word was the 


signified; its definition was the signifier; and the end result was a sign. Taken together, 


the dictionary entry can be read as an act of signification. It works in theory and in 


'6 On this phenomenon see, e.g., Akbar Matg’ oziev, “XIX asrda o’zbek adabiy tili hagida,” 


Ozbek tili va adabiyoti, no. 6 (1977): 26-30. 
'7 On which phenomenon, see Erkinov, “The Perception of Works.” 
'8 Barthes, Elements of Semiology, chap. 2. 
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practice. Furthermore, the dictionaries constitute a signifying system,'” the system in this 
case being the fictional Weltanschauung of “Alt Shir Nava’l, as represented by his works. 
Lexical works also reflected erudition on the part of particular readers of Nava'l’s 
works. The knowledge displayed in their dictionaries was drawn from their own 
experience of the Arabo-Persian-Turkic literary landscape. Where possible, they 
explained particular entries with references or allusions to other texts and traditions. They 
were also aware of their predecessors, hence the repetition of glosses and citations in an 
example of both the informational and imitational cascade. These cascades were founded 
upon excorporated texts, gobbets drawn from Nava’l and others writers’ corpuses. These 
cascades flowed out from the major texts that constituted a given writer’s corpus (in this 
case, Nava’1), and helped establish a critical tradition for the reading and understanding 


a_i 


of Nava’t. In short, lexicographers were trying to help readers read. 


' Tbid., 25-30. 
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Conclusion 


In 1947 the Soviet state production unit Uzbekfilm released the biopic Alisher Navoiy. 
Directed by Kamil Yarmatov, Razzoq Khamroyev starred as our eponymous hero with 
Asad Ismatov as Sultan Husayn Bayqara and Abid Shalilov as a villainous Majd al-Din 
Muhammad. There are several strands to the film: the friendship of Nava’'I and Bayqara; 
the rivalry of Nava’l and Majd al-Din; the relationship between Nava 1 and his Beloved, 
Guli; and Nava '1’s transformation into the Zelig of Timurid Herat, able to engage with all 
levels of society. In terms of production, the film represented the “Uzbekification” of 
Nava tT: the cast consisted almost entirely of Uzbek actors and among the screenwriters 
were the historian Izzat Sultanov and the poet “Uygun” (Rahmatalla Ataquziyev). 
Khamroyev became a stalwart of films dedicted to Uzbek culture heroes, historical or 
legendary, figures such as the polymath Ibn Sina, the poet Furgat, the astronomer-prince 
Ulugh-beg, and the Persian heroes Rustam and Suhrab from the Shahnama. 

Although nationalism was ostensibly anathema to the class-oriented goals of the 
Soviet project, the Second World War (known to the Soviets as the Great Patriotic War) 
highlighted the need for a canon of national heroes in each of the republics in order to 
stimulate patriotic feeling. This resulted in the definitive establishment of Timur as the 
national hero of the Uzbek SSR and ‘Ali Shir Nava’T its national poet. Khamroyev’s 
career epitomized the mélange of historical and mythical personalities who were 
incorporated in the Uzbek SSR’s national historical narrative. By no stretch of the 
imagination could any of these individuals be regarded as “Uzbek” in the narrow 


ethnolinguistic sense that we understand that ethnonym. But they were all indisputably 
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part and parcel of Uzbek national culture. This national culture was based upon the 
popular and court cultures of the geopolitical units that preceded the Uzbek SSR. That 
Nava 1 became the national poet of the Uzbek SSR can be regarded as the 
institutionalization of what was already fairly obvious from even the most cursory survey 
of written and performative culture in the regions incorporated into the Uzbek SSR: he 
was the single most popular Central Asian Turkic poet. 

This popularity can be measured by the volume of, first, manuscripts and, second, 
printed editions of his works that were produced over the course of the nineteenth century 
as the region transitioned from a patchwork of independent city-states to Russian colonial 
possessions. The political identity of the khanates of Khiva and Khogand and the emirate 
of Bukhara was dictated by the Uzbek “tribal” dynasties that ruled over them: the Ming 
in Khogand, the Manghits in Bukhara, and the Qonggirats in Khiva. These dynasties had 
replaced the Chinggisid dynasts who previously governed the region since the demise of 
the Timurids at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Reader-writers had begun to engage, adapt, and amend the work of ‘Alt Shir 
Nava’l within his own lifetime and continued to so for the rest of the manuscript age, 
which for Central Asia lasted up until the early twentieth century. The idea of the reader- 
writer is based on the premise that writers are also readers and that the kinds of written 
works discussed in this dissertation were predicated upon a reading act. Nava’l produced 
a substantial corpus of over thirty works of literature in Chaghatay and Persian in all the 
major genres of the time. In addition to manuscript copies of these works, which 


continued to be produced in large numbers down into the print era, additional materials 
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emerged out of readers’ engagement with the corpus. Taken together, they constitute a 
body of commentary on ‘Ali Shir Nava’l’s writing. 

Excorporated texts, which I defined as fragments of text mined from Nava'l’s 
corpus, formed the basis of these new works. These fragments of text are like 
archaeological shards: by applying an analysis of “thick description” we can deduce what 
they reveal about the author’s act of reception. These excorporated texts were resilient 
and in some cases formed the basis of informational cascades. 

Informational cascades were originally conceived of as a way to explain cultural 
fads, fashions, and trends. Therefore, they can be used to explain why readers continued 
to engage with the work of Nava’l. Reading is a cultural act defined by social forces, 
therefore Navaiana (as this body of commentary can be described) is a product of cultural 
or social trends. The “fashion leader” is the starting point of the informational cascade, in 
this case the person (or persons) responsible for initiating key developments in the 
reception of ‘Alt Shir Nava’t. In the case of tazkiras, this was Dawlatshah Samarqand1, 
although localized casacdes can be identified among those whom I classified as the 
Indian biographers. 

Not all acts of reception initiated informational cascades, as the case of the Tuhfat 
al-salatin demonstrates. Although the author of the Tuhfat al-salatin was was ideally 
placed at the Timurid court, thus reflecting the synergy of politics and poetry in the 
medieval Islamic world, his act of excorporation was a very singular one. Nevertheless, it 
represents an act reception and interpretation in Chaghatay Turki and presages the kind of 
later works (especially dictionaries) that sought to explain Nava’l to a Turkic audience. 


The Tuhfat al-salatin also embodies the concept of the excorporated text, in this instance 
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the excorporated text or fragment as a representative of a broader, social truth, in 
particular the kinds of emotional states encountered during a love affair and how Nava'I 
described them. 

Another kind of cascade is the imitational cascade, represented by the 
mukhammas, in which poets responding to Nava’l set an example to subsequent 
generations. The chains of mukhammas represent a kind of interpretive community, 
which is to say a community of like-minded readers who share a common goal of 
reception and interpretation, in this case a particular ghazal by Nava’I. In the case of the 
Khivan poets, the boundaries and membership of the community were defined by 
geography and family ties or professional relationships. One of the defining aspects of 
membership of this community was the composition of poetry: bureaucrats were not only 
literate in the functional sense, 1.e., for the purposes of doing their jobs, but also in the 
aesthetic sense, 1.e., the ability to write poetry was 

Dictionary glosses drawn from the works of ‘Ali Shir Nava’l represented the act 


=? 


of translation and interpretation inherent both in Nava’l’s writing and the response of the 
lexicographer. Nava’l had translated forms and themes from Perso-Arabic literature into 
Chaghatay and then interpreted them for Turkic-speaking audiences. Likewise, 
lexicographers grappling with the complexities of Nava'l’s writing were translating and 
interpreting (the act of glossing) lexical units to aid reader comprehension. The basic unit 
of the dictionary was the excorporated text, often a verse from Nava'l’s poetry (rarely his 
prose) that contained the lexeme being explained. 


The translation and interpretation of both lexemes and whole genres reflected the 


interactional nature of the Central Asian Sprachbund, which in this study is taken to mean 
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those regions at particular times where languages co-mingled withs result that were 
noticeable not only at the lexical and grammatical level, i.e., visibly foreign forms in the 
written language, but also at the level of cultural forms, 1.e., the translation of genres from 
one language into another. Nava'I epitomized the bilingual milieu of Herat, but more than 
any other Turkic writer at that time and place he was engaged in an act of self-fashioning 
by which he sought to craft a public role as the great champion of Chaghatay literature 
when Persian was otherwise the hegemonic language of cultural discourse. 

Throughout the period covered by this study, Khiva was a hotbed of Turkic 
literature: alone among the Uzbek polities of Central Asia Turki was the principal 
language of historiography and administration, starting with the establishment of the 
Uzbek Shibanid—Arabshahid dynasty at the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
continuing under the Qonggrats in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth 
centuries. The translation of major Persian works of literature into Turk? was a signal 
feature of the Qonggirat cultural complex, once again affirming the importance of 
transactions between languages as a way of stimulating cultural production in Central 
Asia. 

The title of this dissertation addresses Nava’l as “a Central Asian literary icon.” 
This is a a disingenuous way to describe Nava't, as this study has demonstrated, because 
his iconic status was less to do with geography and more to do with linguistic and cultural 
trends over time outside of Central Asia: Iran, India, and the Ottoman Lands. But 
beginning at the end of the eighteenth and continuing over the course of the nineteenth 
century Nava'l had become an avoidable presence in Central Asian letters, meaning here 


the cultural scenes in Khoqand and Khiva. Moreover, the volume of surviving Navaiana 
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is dominated by work produced in Central Asia, which leads to consider what are the best 
ways to examine this mass of material and what kinds of conclusions we can draw from 
it. 

The corpus of material relating to “Ali Shir Nava’1, both copies of his canonical 
texts and commentary materials on his writing, has grown to such an extent that the 
potential is there to step back and apply large data-set analysis on a handful of topics in 
order to complement the historic (and still essential) techniques of close-reading that have 
dominated the study of the manuscript record. While the parameters of this particular 
study were necccesarily restricted to a handful of texts, even at this level it is possible to 
identify future avenues of research that could benefit from the kind of large data-set 


quantitative analysis associated with the techniques and tools that have become 


collectively known as “Distant Reading.” 


Other methods: data-mining and “distant reading”’ 


“Distant reading,” in the eyes of its champions is designed to complement, rather than 
replace, close reading. The term was popularized by Franco Moretti, who argued that 
“close reading” relied on a canon of literature that was too small.' But the field of 
literature is much larger than the few texts that have dominated literary scholarship over 
the past century. The narrow range of texts studied is a result of the nationalist trends that 
have divided literature into silos. “Distant reading,” believes Moretti, is a way to 


challenge the nationalist ethos of literary scholarship, and replace it with a more accurate 


' Moretti, Distant Reading, 48. 
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view of world literature.” Although the term distant reading was partly coined as 
provocation, it also indicates the principal action that the researcher must take, one that 
seems counter-productive: to step back. Rather than inspecting closely one or two 
anecdotes, the literary scholar (or historian) “mines” data. One way to think about 
“distant reading” is to liken oneself to an epidemiologist, who studies outbreaks of 
diseases. By first collecting a wealth of data on infected persons, the epidemiologist is 
then able to zero in on any one of the subjects in order to ascertain how that person 
contracted that disease. He or she may also make connections between infected persons 
in terms of location, age, ethnicity, and so on, and establish how these may (or may not) 
relate to disease transmission. 

Likewise, the practitioner of distant reading collects data on hundreds or 
thousands of texts, and then use computerized data analysis to look for trends in the data 
that may then be examined and explained through the application of close reading. In 
short, distant reading can provide empirical evidence for the relationship of a novel, play, 
or poem, to broader trends in literature, language, politics, or religion.’ One of Moretti’s 
colleagues, Matthew Jockers, is blunt in his assessment of the essential nature of “distant 
reading”: “The literary scholar of the twenty-first century can no longer be content with 
anecdotal evidence, with random ‘things’ gathered from a few, even representative,’ 
texts. We must strive to understand these things we find interesting in the context of 


904 


everything else, including a mass of possible uninteresting’ texts.” These “uninteresting 


* Tbid., 53. 

> For a critique of the “neo-positivist” nature of Distant Reading, taken as representative of the 
methodologies representative of the so-called “digital humanities”, see Tom Eyers, “The Perils of 
the ‘Digital Humanities’: New Positivisms and the Fate of Literary Theory,” Postmodern Culture 
23, no. 2 (2013), http://muse.jhu.edu/journals/postmodern_culture/v023/23.2.eyers.html. 

: Jockers, Macroanalysis, 8. 
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texts” may take the form of chapbooks, or marginalia, or flyleaf scrawls: all ways in 
which the work of Nava’i was transmitted.” Like Moretti, Jockers is not dismissive of 
close reading, but he is skeptical that it can provide accurate perspective on larger 
themes. To use his metaphor, close reading is to distant reading as microeconomics is to 
macroeconomics.° Jockers describes his work as “macroanalysis, and the strength of the 
approach is that it allows for both zooming in and zooming out.”’ Jockers and the works 
of his colleagues at the Stanford Literary Lab is based upon the emergence, 
consolidation, and expansion of online catalogues and digital repositories, all of which 
are dependent upon metadata, which he describes as “the lowest hanging fruit of literary 
history.”* 

Quantitative analysis of, in particular, book production is not a recent 
phenomenon: analysis of publishers’ backlists or printers inventories lies at the heart of 
the history of the book, particularly within the Western European context. More recently, 
scholars have sort to identify correlations between printing, literacy, and economic 
growth.’ Quantitative analysis of manuscript production is possible using the same 
parameters as those for book production, but with a few substitutions: date of copying 
instead of date of printing, name of copyist instead of printer or publisher’s name, and so 


on. Manuscripts can also be gleaned for the kind of data that can reveal “family trees” or 


> On the “three sectors of writing,” see Levin Becker, Many Subtle Channels, 29, n. 18; and on 
the “three languages” of the author, see Wood, How Fiction Works, 34-5. 

: Jockers, Macroanalysis, 25. 

"Tbid., 23. 

* Tbid., 36. 

° Joerg Baten and Jan Luiten Zanden, “Book Production and the Onset of Modern Economic 
Growth,” Journal of Economic Growth 13, no. 3 (2008): 217-35; Eltjo Buringh and Jan Luiten 
Van Zanden, “Charting the ‘Rise of the West’: Manuscripts and Printed Books in Europe, A 
Long-Term Perspective from the Sixth through Eighteenth Centuries,” The Journal of Economic 
History 69, no. 2 (2009): 409-45; Eltjo Buringh, Medieval Manuscript Production in the Latin 
West: Explorations with a Global Database (Leiden: Brill, 2011). 
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stemma, i.e, the technique of stemmatics, one of the foundation stones of philology, one 
of whose concerns was the genealogy of texts. By collecting data on features such as 
lines per page and size of text area, it is possible to identify which manuscripts belong to 
the same family and then examine how this family was dispersed. 

More immediate comparisons may be found in the work of both Aftandil Erkinov 
and Riccardo Zipoli, who have sought to incorporate basic quantitative methods into their 
research: Erkinov with charts and tables illustrating trends in manuscript copying, and 
Zipoli with counts of stemma in response poetry.'° Erkinov’s work relies on the “lowest 
hanging fruit”: dates of copying, place of origin, and language. From this data can be 
extrapolated basic trends over time. The more difficult task is to link it to parallel trends 
and phenomena. By contrast, Zipoli examines stemma, basic word units in Persian before 
modification, e.g., pluralization, declension, conjugation, et cetera. With this approach he 
aims to illustrate common themes between ghazals by Hafiz and Jami and responses to 
them by Fani, 1.e., Nava’l. The study of lexical richness or type token ratio has been 
effectively demonstrated to identify that elusive concept of authorial style, 1.e., it is 
possible to identify an author’s style or signal based on lexical analysis of a given text. 
The ramifications for the student of response poetry in the Turco-Persian world are 
obvious: we can parse that which was borrowed from other authors, and we can parse that 
which is unique to this author. Researchers have discovered that the most distinctive 


elements of an author’s style are not the grandiloquent flourishes, the loquacious 


' A ftandil Erkinov, “Manuscripts of the Works;” Zipoli, The Technique of the Gawab; however, 
a far more recent (and sophisticated) application of digital data-mining and analysis may be found 
in Maxim G. Romanov, “Computational Reading of Arabic Biographical Collections with Special 
Reference to Preaching in the Sunni World (661--1300 CE)” (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Michigan, 2013); and idem, “[Toward] Abstract Models for Islamic History” (Digital Humanities 
and Islamic and Middle Eastern Studies, Brown University, 2013), 1-20. 
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outbursts, or the florid paradiddles, but more prosaic units: “it is exactly these subtle 
“features” (pronouns, articles, conjunctions, and the like), however, that authorship and 
stylometry researchers have discovered to be the most telling when it comes to revealing 
an author's individual style.”"! 

When considering “Alt Shir Nava’1’s influence on literary culture in Central Asia 
and literary field, we have to root it in the serious analysis and critical discussion of 
actual written and oral literature. His “influence” was not a nebulous, vague will-o’the- 
wisp, floating in the cultural ether. His influence or, more correctly, impact, was exerted 
and felt in ways that required, nay, demanded mature understanding of the text. To accept 
his ubiquity as a given is immature, since it implies that the reader lacks agency and 
relies on others to guide his thinking. Certainly readers needed guidance from forebears 
or peers, but the final decision to accept/reject was theirs. This acceptance/rejection can 
be discerned through both close and distant examination of the written corpus of his 
works, in all its manifestations. Neither is it acceptable to deal in generalizations: when 
we speak of trends, fashions, or fads, we are implicitly suggesting that these are things 


that can be measured. And they ought to be measured. Distant reading satisfies this 


requirement. 


Other materials 


There are other kinds of materials belonging to the extra-corporeal body of Navaiana. A 
major one is the phenomenon of the baydz (lit. “white’’), the usual name given to the 
compilations of poetry that circulated throughout the Turco-Persian literary sphere from 


the late fifteenth century. Unlike the divdan, which was governed by a set of rules 


"' Jockers, Macroanalysis, 64. 
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regarding the kinds of poems (usually short) that were included and how they were 
arranged (usually alphabetically by final letter of the first line), baydazes varied greatly in 
length, contents, and format. Sometimes they were little more than chapbooks and 
sometimes they had high production values (colored headings, miniature paintings, 
decorated margins). Sometimes there was was neither rhyme nor reason to the array of 
poets and quotations found within, but sometimes they collected poems by poets writing 
on common themes or poets who came from a certain time and place. Aftandil Erkinov 
has argued that although baydzes began to emerge during the later Timurid period, it was 
from sixteenth century onward that they supplanted divans as the principal mode of 
transmission for a poet’s work.'* Readers sought to frame texts within a historical 


framework analogous to the ones erected by literary historians. 
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" Aftandil Erkinov, “Les copies des anthologies poétiques persan-éagatay de la Bibliothéque 
nationale de France: Contribution a |’étude des bayaz de |’ Asie centrale (X V°-XIX* Siécles),” 
Studia Iranica 33, no. 2 (2004): 221—242; idem, “XV-XIX. Asir beyazlarinda Taskent ve Paris 
kiituphanelerinde tespit edilen Alisir Nevai’nin siirlerine dair bir arastirma,” Atatiirk Universitesi 
Tiirkiyat Arastirmalari Enstittisti Dergisi 17 (45) (2011): 295-320. 
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